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Oveicoxning 
prejudice and hate 



By Ronald D. Stephens 
NSSC Executive Director 

*'lt is never too late to give up your prej- 
udices." So said noted American author 
Henry David Thoreau more than a 
century ago. Today, national attention 
has been drawn to such incidents as the 
alleged racially motivated beating of 
Rodney King by several Los Angeles 
police officers or the Bensonhurst, New 
York, incident where Yusef Hawkins, a 
black youth* was beaten to death by 
white youths. 

Incidents such as these are not new, 
but they do have a new name. The term 
'*cthnoviolence" refers to acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation motivated by prej- 
udice and hate. More than one hundred 
years ago, Irish statesman Daniel 
O'Connell aptly described this inve- 
terate problem, saying, ''Bigotry has no 
head and cannot think: no heart and 
cannot feel. Her god is a demon, her 
decalogue is written in the blood of her 
victims.'* This issue of School Safety 
addresses the problems of ethno- 
violence and bigotry, focusing on ways 
our children can leam to overcome the 
biases and intolerance passed on from 
previous generations. 

Today's children are living in an in- 
creasingly multicultural and multiracial 
society. More than one million immi- 
grants enter the United States annually. 
By the year 2000, one out of three 
children entering the public schools will 
be from a minority group. 

As our nation tocuses on the educa- 
tional strategies that will bring success 
to the schoolchildren of the next decade. 



perhaps no greater challenge is presented 
than to create a learning climate and ed- 
ucational setting where cultural diversity 
is embraced with appreciation, accept- 
ance and understanding. 

Most people are not consciously racist. 
Much of the racism in schools exists in 
subtle forms of prejudices and stereo- 
types. This subtle bias may be exhibited 
through the selection of curriculum ma- 
terials; ir-appropriate student tracking; 
unequal opportunities to teach or to com- 
pete: denial: or simply an unconscious 
awareness of one's own actions and 
assumptions. It also may be exhibited 
through teachers who expect less from 
non-white students or from youngsters 
who do not speak fluent English. New- 
comers, even of the same race, may be 
considered "outsiders." 

But sometimes racism is not so subtle, 
Tlie formation of gangs and gang vio- 
lence along racial lines, the use of racial 
slurs and epithets, and vandalism and 
interpersonal violence based on hate 
and prejudice are muwh more obvious 
examples. 

Racism and ethnoviolence must be 
overcome. Schools perhaps are best 
positioned to address this problem and, 
in doing so, problems of school crime 
and violence, as well as intimidation and 
fear, will receive mutual benefits. 

The unifying thread woven iK. Jughout 
the articles in this issue of School Safety 
is the need to provide opportunities for 
children of diverse backgrounds to be ex 
posed to valid information about one an- 
other, Tliese opportunities can take the 
form of a well-planned multicultural cur 
riculum. the use of cooperative learning 



methods, the development of student 
mediators and conflict resolution teams, 
or classroom activities that help students 
to examine their own beliefs and 
prejudices. 

Also in this issue, Kenneth Holt re- 
ports on a controversial program devel- 
oping in the Milwaukee public schools. 
As a component of a larger strategy for 
improving the academic and behavioral 
performance of African-American stu- 
dents, this experimental program targets 
African-American male youths for a 
curriculum that is designed to affirm 
their self- worth as well as their heritage 
and culture. 

Eifective school strategies countering 
prejudice and hate-motivated crime and 
violence should include the following 
actions: 

• Establish districtwide policies that re- 
flect a zero tolerance for racism. 

• Remove or paint over offensive 
graffiti immediately. 

• Develop a school-community training 
program that is designed to heighten 
understanding among ethnic groups, 

• Provide counseling for newcomers. 

• Establish an attitude of acceptance 
and respect for ethnic and cultural 
differences. 

• Create an attitude of appreciation and 
care. Every child should feel impor- 
tant and appreciated for the unique- 
ness he or she brings to the educa- 
tional setting. 

• Begin by making a difference with 
yourself, now, in terms of attitude 
acceptance and appreciation for 
others. 

Our goals as parents, educators and 
youth-serving professionals should in - 
clude preparing children how to live to- 
gether in harmony. School crime and 
violence are merely the tangible ex- 
pressions and products of conflict. If we 
can successfully remove another element 

■ of that conflict — specifically ethno- 
violence — from the educational setting, 
we will be just that much closer to safer 

• and more effective schools for all of 
America's children. 
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BY IRA REINER 



An upsurge in the incidence of hcde 
crimes nationwide has policy-shapers and 
educators alike concerned. 



Raising a less 
violent generation 



Diplomals at the United Nations com- 
municate in five languages. So do stu- 
dents at Central Elementary School in 
Baldwin Park, California. 1 visited Cen- 
tral not long ago to talk with children 
about the need for respect and under- 
standing between ethnic groups. 

The remarkable diversity on that 
thriving campus is striking. Yet for a 
country whose students speak 86 dif- 
ferent languages, such diversity isn't 
remarkable at all. Central is a pretty 
typical school for Southern California. 
Indeed, it is less cacophonous than 
inany. 

A varicolored metropolis 

How could it be any different in Los 
Angeles in 1991'^ The rainbow in our 
classrooms is only the reflection of an 
equally varicolored metropolis. Few 
cities in world history have pulled 
together so many different races and 
cultures so quickly. For the most pan, this 
patchwork community works amazingly 
well. People live and work in relative 
hannony, building a dynamic and 
productive society. 

But diversity also has a dark side. Peo- 
ple predisposed to hate those who arc 
''different" always have found plenty of 
targets in Los Angeles. 

Racial and ethnic violence has been an 
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ugly, recurring theme throughout the 
city's history — lynchings of blacks, 
marauding attacks on ^'Chinatown," 
looting and internment of Japanese 
Americans, and Zoot Suit Riots. While 
large-scale violence has declined as the 
city has matured, a recent explosion of 
hate crimes indicates that the submerged 
impulse to attack minonties may be as 
strong as ever. 

Some 550 incidents of hate-inspired 
violence against minorities were report- 
ed to the Los Angeles County Human 
Relations Commission in 1990, an all- 
time record. Breaking that ugly record 
has become an annual event. Yet, most 
experts believe that reported incidents 
represent only a small fraction of the 
total. Hate violence is one of the few 
trends that keeps pace with L.A.'s bur- 
geoning population. 

Law enforcement has responded 
strongly. Despite the need for police and 
prosecutors to focus on crimes such as 
homicide, rape, narcotics and gang vio- 
lence, serious hate crimes are pursued 
aggressively — //" they're reported. 

The reality, though, is that the legal 
system should be our 1;' < line of defense 
for hate crimes. Judges ■ help by drop- 
ping a well-publicized hmnmcr in key 
cases. But courts are not well-suited to 
dealing with complex, pervasive prob- 
lems like ethnic hatred. 

As a practical matter, vandals or 
assailants in these cases often are difficult 



or impossible to identify. Even when a 
perpetrator is suspected, the cost of 
pursuing civil remedies for misdemeanor- 
level crimes can be prohibitive compared 
to possible penalties. 

In addition, with local courts clogged 
with serious felonies, even major hate 
crimes cases can be delayed for years 
through legal wrangling. One of the 
most frustrating examples occurred in 
December of 1983. Members of four 
hate groups — the KKK, the American 
Nazi Party, Aryan Nations and a new, 
extremely violent bunch called 'The 
Order ' — came together to bum a cross 
in a peaceful, largely black middle-class 
neighborhood. The cross-burners had 
v/eapons, and they had been responsible 
for similar displays in seven different 
California counties. 

Although the District Attorney's Office 
moved immediately to prosecute the 
ringleaders, that case is only now coming 
to trial. The power of deterrence is badly 
debased when justice is so painfully 
delayed. 

Not every case is so frustrating, but 
the lesson for society is clear — not 
even the toughest enforcement policy 
can succeed without two supporting 
elements: 

• a long-term, highly visible program of 
public education and deterrence; and 

• a strong prevention effort through 
human-relations curricula in the 
schools. 
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Community outreach 

The public affairs division of the Los 
Angeles County District Attorney's Of- 
fice conducts an extensive program of 
community outreach on this issue. Some- 
times the goal is to address a problem of 
special urgency — like the surge of 
attacks on Arabic speaking persons 
during the Persian Gulf Crisis. 

An effective television public ser\'ice 
announcement (PSA) was produced using 
actor Edward James Olmos to deliver a 
message of tolerance and a reminder that 
those who commit hate violence face stiff 
punishment under California law. Re- 
sponse from the media and the public was 
tremendous. The PSA is still playing 
many months later, and the rash of anti- 



Arab incidents has subsided. 

The District Attorney's Office re- 
cently began the process of building 
long-term public awareness by 
producing a 16-niinute video on hate 
violence in Los Angeles and how 
citizens can help prevent it. One of the 
primary purposes of the program and 
the video is to encourage victims of hate 
violence to report these crimes. 

Hate crimes have historically been 
underreported. Victims should im- 
mediately report these incidents to their 
local law enforcement agency. The 
arrest and prosecution of persons com- 
mitting these crimes is important both to 
punish the guilty and to deter others 
from engaging in this ugly behavior. 



The brochure that accompanies the 
video presentation lists the kinds of 
offenses punishable as hate crimes under 
Califomia law; outlines the types of 
relief available (including substantial 
civil penalties payable directly to 
victims); and provides phone numbers 
and other information for reporting hate 
crimes to the authorities. 

To guarantee the broadest possible 
readership, this pamphlet currently is 
available in English, Spanish, Arabic 
and Cambodian. In the near future, it 
will be issued in Korean, Chinese, 
Vietnamese and Armenian language 
editions. 

With the assistance of many school 
districts — as well as service groups, 
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community organizations, cable net- 
works and other governmental agen- 
cies — this information is distributed 
throughout the county in both print and 
video formats. 

Educating our youth 
While schools can play a key role in the 
efforts 10 build public awareness, they 
have an even greater responsibility for 
helping to prevent hate crimes by edu- 
cating students. Anyone who doubts the 
need should take a close look at the age 
distribution of hate-crime peipetrators. 
A disturbingly large percentage are 
young people of school age, especially 
young men. 

Youthful hate violence takes many 
forms. Sometimes a single, disturbed 
teenager will launch his own mini- 
campaign of harassment. Sometimes 
groups of bored and alienated high- 
school-aged youngsters egg each other 
on to perform acts of vandalism — like 
spray painting swastikas on Jewish 
temples. Similar acts of defacement are 
common against schools and other 
public buildings. The psychological 
impact on victims is far greater when the 
crime is clearly aimed at vulnerable 
minorities. 

Groups of young men out for trouble 
don't always stop at petty vandalism. 
All too often they move on to physical 
assault. No group is immune from such 
attacks, but gays seem to be a special 
target. In fact, the Human Relations 
Commission reports that victims in more 
than half of all gay-bashing incidents 
identify their as.sailants as juveniles. 

Fortunately, most adolescents who 
commit such crimes are not highly 
organized or intellectually systematic 
about their hatred. The emergence of 
more structured, ideological hate 
groups — violent groups along the lines 
of the KKK, the Nazi Party, and the 
Order — would be a real nightmare for 
our society. This is why those in law 
enforcement are especially concerned 
about the rising phenomenon of 
"Skinheads.'' 
Skinheads essentially are white racist 



street gangs. They combine the violent, 
nihilistic style of the "punk'' movement 
with a dangerous dollop of Nazi para- 
phernalia and propaganda. Because 
Skinheads make compelling copy for the 
news media, and because they conjure 
up profoundly troubling images from our 
past, both their numbers and their impor- 
tance often are overstated. 

Compared to the many tens of thou- 
sands of conventional gang members in 
the Los Angeles area, there are very iow 
Skinheads roaming our streets — per- 
haps a few hundred. Even that estimate 
is probably high because many of these 
young people aren't real Skinheads. 
They simply don the. garb and talk the 
trash in their own twisted version of 
teenage rebellion. 

Raising a less violent generation 

All these young people — the solitary 
harasser in Westchester, night-riding 
vandals in the Valley, gay-bashers 
cruising West Hollywood and Skinheads 
getting high on hate — have one thing in 
common: They are acting out, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, messages 
they learn from adults. 

Our schools cannot be held account- 
able for the anti-social behavior of these 
young people. Nor can civilizing mes- 
sages in the classroom ever completely 
counter lessons of hate learned from 
family and peers. But, imperfect as they 
are for the task, the schools can help 
raise a more tolerant, less violent 
generation. 

As a general rule, educators take this 
responsibility very seriously. Many do 
an outstanding job. However, too often, 
schools practice a subtle fomi of denial. 
Because their intentions are good, and 
because they work hard at dealing with 
overt displays of racism on campus, they 
think nothing more is necessary. As a 
result, too few have moved to build a 
strong, effective human-relations com- 
ponent into their curricula. 

Many resources exist for building such 
curricula — human relations commis- 
sions, groups such as the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the Anti- 



Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, not 
to mention the National School Safety 
Center itself. But schools are too limited 
in the use they make of this outside ex- 
pertise. Most principals and teachers are 
receptive to one-time programs, often 
using an assembly fonnat. But getting 
into the classroom for long-term work is 
much harder. 

Hopefully that will change. Until it 
does, we will continue to see young 
faces troop through the doors of our 
county jails — their minds affected, their 
own lives scarred and, through the 
corrosive power of their hatred, render- 
ing countless other lives ugly and 
fearful. 

While at Central School, a solemn 
young sixth-grader looked me in the eye 
and asked, "Why do some people hate 
other people just because of their color?" 
This is how 1 responded: 

If we over learn the answer to that, we 
will know so much more than we know 
now, ! can't tell you why there is 
prejudice and hit^otry in the world nor 
wh\ there are people like that. But we 
know that it's catchin,^, just like the 

Youn^^ kids do not hate other people 
because they re different. But some 
kids, as they grow up, begin to do that 
because they re learning bad lessons 
from some very bad adults. It should 
be the other way around. Adults 
should be learning from kids about 
this. Because kids dont hate other 
people for what they are. 

Breaking the barriers of prejudice 

We can't preserve the innocence of 
childhood forever. But we can do a bet- 
ter job of building on the natural toler- 
ance of the very young. In our multi- 
cultural society, children need inocula- 
tion against hatred just as surely as they 
need inoculation against the flu and 
measles and other infectious diseases. 
We also all share the responsibility for 
fighting this contagion. We all share in 
the benefits. Breaking the barriers of 
prejudice can be enormously rewarding 
work. # 
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BY ROBERT J. DESENA 



The Council lor Unity has served as a model throughout 
the state of New York in promoting multicultural 
education and conllict mediation among students. 



United we stand 



The Council Tor llnity, which began to 
combat racial violence, has become an in- 
strument for enhanced security in the 
schools. Perhaps the linchpin of this suc- 
cess is the program's ability to bring di 
vergent ethnic and racial groups into on- 
going relationships where values are 
taught and a family atmosphere is pro- 
vided, hi this environment, students cre- 
ate their own agendas to reduce the ten- 
sions that threaten their well-tXMng at 
school and in the streets, 

A history of violence 

Founded in 1^)75 at John Dewey High 
School in Fiensonhurst. Brooklyn, New 
York, the Council for Unity began as an 
attempt to create an interracial group of 
student mediators to help end the cycle of 
bias-related violence that threatened the 
school and its adjacent communities. Six 
student leaders — representing Hispanic, 
Asian, Jewish, Italian and African-Ameri- 
can constituencies — were trained as stu- 
dent mediators. They participated reluc- 
tantly at first, but through frequent con- 
tact with each other and the sense of 
empowemient gained from their new- 
found status, the Council became a part 
of the school establishment, 

A vveakness in the initial Council pro- 
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gram immediately became apparent. 
Mediation alone was not getting the job 
done. Council members exercised only a 
limited intlucncc over the population 
prone to violent activity. The reason was 
simple. Mediation was a reaction to vio- 
Icr. c; it was not able to prevent il. Com- 
batants returned to the same environment 
and the same relationships that gal- 
vanized their hostility in the first place. 

Council members realized that their 
own experiences of success were based 
on the mutual friendships they formed 
between themselves — friendships bom 
out of frequent contact and mutual com- 
mitment to a common cause. Something 
had to be done to bring individuals and 
groups together in meaningful, ongoing 
relationships so that the ethos of bias-re- 
lated violence could be countered. 

A 'lifting of hands" 
A racial incident occurred in 1979 that 
threatened to convulse the school and the 
community. It also forged a new direc- 
tion for the Council for Unity. 

The owners of the school luncheonette 
sold out their interest over the summer 
break. The new owners allowed neigh- 
borhood toughs to use the establishment 
as a hangout. An '*out of order" sign was 
placed over the jukebox and the plug was 
pulled out of the socket. The no music 
policy was perceived by minority stu- 
dents as a cheap device to keep them out. 
They also were harassed and, finally^ 



displaced. 

Shortly thereafter, a group of African- 
American youngsters entered the lunch- 
eonette to challenge this policy. The plug 
was inserted into the socket, the no music 
sign torn down, and the music played 
once again. Before the first few strains 
were heard, white youths, mostly in their 
20s, exploded out of their booths and at- 
tacked the minority students. In the ensu- 
ing melee, which spilled over into the 
street, many were injured. 

Revenge was planned for when school 
was over that day. Hispanic, Asian and 
Italian-American groups from the school 
were drawn into the conflict since they 
would have to pass through the battle 
zone to get home. Fortunately, the Coun- 
cil had contacts in each of these groups, 
and a solution was mediated. The com- 
batants were given the option of joining 
the Council or facing the con.sequenees 
from school authorities and the police. 
They joined the Council. 

This encounter, referred to as the ^'Lift- 
ing of Hands** incident, had a profound 
effect on the combatants. The leader of 
the blacks^ Nelson **Chiir' Ennis, is now 
on the board of directors of the Council. 
Nicholas Chiappetta, the leader of the 
Italian- Americans, is now the director of 
the program. 

Emphasizing multicultural education 

The infusion of this new membership 
brought about a compelling desire to de- 
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sign an enduring model for Ihe program. 
Tlic emphasis shifted lo multicultural ed- 
ucation, not just mediation. The follow- 
ing four points became the foundation of 
the Council for Unity. 

• Student empowerment. Student mem- 
bers run the program and create an 
agenda to combat the problems of vio- 
lence and racism. 

• A family atmosphere. Through fre- 
quent sensitivity and group dynamics 
training, memlxMs learn how to support 
one another. 

• Character education. A value system 
guides members to discover principles 
lhat foster common cause and construc- 
tive change. 

• Self enhancement. Opportunities to de- 
velop skills, talents and abilities are in- 
corporated into the program. Unlike the 
n^\d conformity of gangs and posses, 
memlws are free to be themselves and 
discover Iheir potential. 

With these tenets in place and a com- 
mitment to promote racial harmony and 
service to the community, the Council 
took on its final fonn, 

Original dramas focusing on multicul- 
tural themes have bcc^ written, directed, 
produced and performed by Council mem- 
bers. More than 26 plays have been pre- 
sented at assembly programs. 

The reputation of the program grew. 
Membership increased as teachers, secu- 
rity guards, parents and custodial staff 
joined the Council. A volunteer program 
was established. Council members set up 
a senior citizen escort sen'ice, performed 
at hospitals and senior citizen centers, 
sponsored park clean-ups, visited orphan- 
ages, and conducted food drives for the 
homeless and toy drives for needy chil- 
dren at Christmas. 

Organization was needed to monitor 
these initiatives. An executive board was 
created and commiUees were formed. 
Leadership training was implemented and 
manuals were designed to facilitate prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making skills. 
An induction process was developed for 
candidates entering the program. A hand- 
book was written that explained the his- 



tory of the Council, the value system 
that governed it, and how candidates* 
work would be evaluated. 

These procedures began to transform 
the students in the program. They 
wanted to be involved in as personal a 
way as possible. A social program 
where members could get together after 
school, on weekends and over the sum- 
mer was created. 

Alumni, wishing to maintain their in- 
volvement, decided to incorporate in 
1983 as the Council for Unity, Inc., a 
non-profit organization operating in the 
state of New York. They have raised 
money for scholarships, conducted job 
fairs, networked with community- based 
organizations, and developed an agenda 
to bring the program to other schools 
and communities. Most importantly, 
they gave the program continuity. Stu- 
dents could maintain their commitment 
for life if they wished. 

A catalyst for change 

In the aftemiath of the Howard Beach 
racial incident in 1986, other schools 
began to request the program. By the 
time of the death of Yusef Hawkins in 
Bensonhurst in 1989, the Council had 
expanded to 15 schools with John 
Dewey High School as its base. The 
program has been successfully repli- 
cated in elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, as well as at the college 
level. Requests for additional chapters 
have required the hiring of more staff 
and seeking new sources of funding. 

The impact on students, schools and 
communities has been far-reaching. 
Michael Mui, a Chinese-American stu- 
dent from the John Dewey High School 
chapter, was an isolated, uninvolved 
young man when he first joined. After 
three years, he has spoken to large audi- 
ences, acted in plays and become a 
leader. In responding to why he was 
able to change, Michael stated, "It feels 
like a family here. I love this place." 

Steven Ganzell, principal of David 
A. Boody Junior High School, said after 
a serious crisis, "We were able to use 
the eighth- and ninth-grade members of 



our Council for Unity to mediate a racial 
dispute that developed among several 
seventh-grade children. Their efforts 
were successful and truly rewarding to 
witness. As a result, seventh-graders 
were invited to participate in our Coun- 
cil organization." 

By linking elementary, junior and se- 
nior high schools together in a com- 
munitywide network, the potential for 
violence diminishes, and communication 
replaces conflict. In Brooklyn, Commu- 
nity Superintendent of District 21 
Donald Weber sees the Council "as a 
proactive program which instills in stu- 
dents positive solutions for conflict reso- 
lution. The success that District 21 has 
experienced with the Council for Unity 
should be considered for a nationwide 
program involving America's youth." 

Safer schools and neighborhoods 

While reducing racial tension and pro- 
moting harmony a'-e the goals of this 
program, a resulting by-product is safer 
schools and neighborhoods. By bringing 
students 'f diverse backgrounds out of 
their isol- Ion, the cause of conflict is di- 
minished. If the Council experience has 
demonstrated anything during its 1 6-year 
history, it is that the more young people 
feel poweriess to effect the forces which 
minimize them, the more violent they 
become. By giving them power, the need 
for violence is abrogated. 

Finally, by personalizing their environ- 
ment through a program that promotes 
peer support and self-worth, the under- 
lying humanity of all participants is ex- 
perienced. As Bobby Marchese, one- 
time combatant ..j the "Lifting of 
Hands" incident and now lawyer to the 
Council for Unity, Inc., has frequently 
stated when speaking of his experiences 
with the program, "Our differences bind 
us, not blind us." # 

For further information on how to imple- 
ment a Council for Unity program at 
your school, write to: Robert J. DeSena, 
Executive D irector, Council for Unity, 
Inc. , John Dewey High School, 50 
Avenue X, Brooklyn, New York 11223. 
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BY MARJOmE B. GREEN 



Workshops sponsored by the Anti-Deiamation 
League ofB'nca B'rith train teachers and 
students to exarrune their cultuial beliefs. 



Making a world of difference 



I'm prejudiced. It's not something I'm 
proud of. It's not even something I 
usually think about. But I do know 
that it is something I want to change. 

These are the words of a Los Angeles 
high school senior, moved by the day- 
long A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
workshop he had attended. The mes- 
sage, delivered with obvious sincerity, 
shows the potential of such educational 
programs to reach students and to make 
them think and want to grow. 

Eliminating prejudice and bias 

A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE is a 
school-, community- and media-based 
program initiated by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith (ADL) in 
1985 to address not only overt prejudiees 
but also the much more illusive biases 
that sustain discrimination in our society 
as well. 

The ADL's many years of research into 
how prejudice is acquired and how it can 
be eliminated provide the foundation 
for A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE. The 
project encourages teachers to create a 
school climate where all children feel 
secure, accepted, independent and 
responsible. Teachers are explicitly 
encouraged to enhance student self- 

Marjorie B. Green is Western States 
Education Director for the Anti- 
Defamation League ofB'nai B'rith. 



esteem bccau.sc the evidence is over- 
whelming that acts of bias and violence 
are perpetrated by individuals with low 
self-esteem. 

Because information alone is not suf- 
ficient to change people's atlitudes, the 
program uses audio-visual materials, 
simulations, role plays and other creative 
techniques lo teach its lessons. Addi- 
tionally, the program also offers specific 
strategies for confronting children's 
prejudicial attitudes — a necessary l irst 
step since inaction can be interpreted by 
students as a signal of acceptance and 
complicity. 

A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE comes 
at a time when dedicated educators are 
seeking new techniques for ensuring the 
success of all students — especially low- 
income, ethnic and/or language-minority 
students — and for reducing intergroup 
conflicts, which have been escalating on 
school campuses nationwide. 

Analysts attribute the dramatic rise in 
acts of bias and bigotry peqietraled by 
young adults to the following factors: 

• racially related economic competition 
for both job opportunities and college 
aid; 

• a decline in parental responsibility for 
children's actions; 

• social policies described by the media 
to be insensitive to minorities; and 

• lack of personal knowledge and 
awareness of past struggles of others 
for justice and equality. 



The role of education 

Education can play a significant role in 
countering racial prejudice, according to 
a major survey of racial attitudes re- 
leased by the National Opinion Research 
Center (NORC) in early 1991. While 
support for racial equality has grown, 
"most groups have at least some preju- 
dice against all the other groups,*' said 
Tom W. Smith, NORC survey director. 

With an increasingly diverse student 
body, teachers need confidence to com- 
bat prejudice and to discuss issues of 
race, religion and ethnicity in class. 
They do not need a set of '*correct" an- 
swers, but rather they need techniques 
for handling controversial and emotion- 
ally laden issues. Researchers have 
noted that to be successful, teachers need 
to examine their own cultural assump- 
tions; to deepen their understanding of 
and respect for ideas, practices, and per- 
spectives different from their own; and 
to gain experience interacting and work- 
ing with people from a variety of cul- 
tural backgrounds and in a variety of 
cross-cultural settings. 

The process of examining each per- 
son's cultural assumptions is the starling 
point for the staff training and develop- 
ment provided by A WORLD OF DIF- 
FERENCE. Through a series of ex- 
periential activities, participants confront 
their own biases and develop effective 
techniques for reducing intergroup ten- 
sions. The workshops are designed to: 
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• encourage participants to examine their 
own and others' attitudes toward differ- 
ences; 

• teach effective techniques for promot- 
ing attitudinal change; 

• foster appreciation of the importance of 
confronting issues of prejudice or big- 
otry and discrimination; 

• develop methods for incorporating so- 
cially significant issues into the cur- 
riculum; and 

• increase participants' knowledge of 
multicultural education. 

Teachers who have been 
struggling with a dramatically 
changing student body without 
the resources or even the vo- 
cabulary to address racial and 
religious differences have re- 
sponded positively to A 
WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
workshops. "People have to 
get in touch with their own 
feelings before they can help 
children deal with theirs" and 
"this mind-opening workshop 
helped me feel empowered to 
know I can facilitate change*' 
are examples of comments 
made by such teachers. 

Reaching students 

A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
has its roots in Boston, where 
racial turmoil erupted around 
the issue of school desegrega- 
tion. The Anti-Defamation League 
looked for ways to reach students — the 
main victims and, often, perpetrators of 
Boston's racial tensions — to inspire in 
them a genuine desire to combat preju- 
dice. 

ADL believed that the power of televi- 
sion, in tandem with specially designed 
educational curricula and teacher-training 
programs, could be used to change atti- 
tudes and behavior. The League brought 
together leaders from the media, educa- 
tion, business and civic organizations, 
and with the generous support of the cor- 
porate community, A WORLD OF DIF- 
FERENCE was initiated. 



WCBV-T^A Shawmut Banks and the 
Wishnow Group, Inc., a media/public 
affairs consulting firm, joined ADL in 
creating a campaign that would confront 
Boston's seething ethnic, racial and reli- 
gious tensions. More than 40 hours of 
original programs on prejudice and dis- 
crimination were developed and aired. 
A massive TeachcrlStudent Resource 
Guide was developed. The guide con- 
tains classroom-ready lesson plans deal- 
ing with American beliefs and values, 
prejudice and discrimination, and 
scapegoating and racism. 




A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE was so 
wcll-rcccivcd by civic leaders and local 
educators that Massachusetts has used 
the program for six years. Through 
contributions from corporations, foun- 
dations and individuals, the program 
has been successfully implemented in 
nearly 30 cities, including St. Louis, 
Miami, Detroit, Albany, Baltimore, 
Houston, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
the New York tri-state area and the 
nation's capital. Its powerful media 
message has been seen by more than 
half of the country's television-viewing 

households. 



Changing campuses and workplaces 

Corporations, small businesses, univer- 
sities and government agenc^'^s across 
the country today are facing many of the 
issues educators have been coping with 
in schools. They are asking such ques- 
tions as: How can we attract and retain 
qualified and diverse personnel? How 
can wc create a bias-free work environ- 
ment in which all employees can be 
comfortable and productively work 
together? 

In response to these concerns, ADL 
has developed two new programs — A 
WORKPLACE OF DIFFER- 
ENCE and A CAMPUS OF 
DIFFERENCE — to provide 
some of the knowledge and 
skills necessary to success- 
fully respond to rapidly 
changing and diverse work- 
places and college campuses. 

Institutions will change to 
accommodate diversity or 
they will fail. But much of 
the most meaningful change 
will occur at the individual 
level. A high school senior 
struggling with the growth he 
experienced at the A WORLD 
OF DIFFERENCE workshop 
stated: 

Yes, I'm prejudiced. I have 
opinions I can t justify. But 
now' I can admit this, and 
know that it doesnt have to 
he like that. I walked into 
that workshop prejudiced, and I 
walked out prejudiced, hut knowing a 
little more ahout myself and my 
friends. It would he impossihle to say 
that a one-day workshop really 
changed me that much — hut it's a 
start. # 

To obtain more information on acquiring 
the strategies and materials availahle 
through ADLs A WORLD OF DIFFER- 
ENCE programs contact: ANTl -DEFA- 
MATION LEAGUE— A WORLD OF 
DIFFERENCE, 823 United Nations 
Plaza. New York, NY 10017, 
(212)490-2525. 
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■■^■i BY GRACE FLORES HUGHES H^^H 

The Community Relations Service assist: schools and 

communities in resolving friction arising out of 
desegregation and multicultural education issues. 



Awareness and action 
lead to resolution 



A multicultural environment has become 
the norm in many schools and communi- 
ties throughout the United States. The 
diversity found in these settings offers 
opportunities for people to learn more 
about one another, enhancing their 
global awareness and education. But at 
the same time, not all members of the 
school community adjust to this diver- 
sity. Many are not sensitive to other 
racial or cultural groups, creating the 
possibility for racial and ethnic fric- 
tion — and possibly racial or ethnic 
^''sruptions between groups at school. 

Resolving multicultural conflicts 

During the past three years, the Commu- 
nity Relations Service (CRS) has assist- 
ed more than 600 schools and school dis- 
tricts in resolving conflicts arising out of 
problems associated with desegregation 
and with multicultural education issues. 
CRS is an agency of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, and was established by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 "to provide 
assistance to communities and persons in 
resolving disputes, disagreements or dif- 
ficulties nssulting from discriminatory 
practices based on race, color or national 
origin." It also assists in the resettlement 
of Cuban and Haitian entrants lo the 
United States under the Refugee Edu- 
cation Assistance Act and Executive 



Grace Flores Hughes is Director of the 
Community Relations Service. 



Order 12341. 

Schools bring together racially diverse 
neighborhoods and ethnically unac- 
quainted cultures at one location, where, 
perhaps for the first time, children in- 
teract with others from different back- 
grounds. Parents also may be brought 
together for the first time through the 
schools, including immigrant parents who 
may be stiiiggling to understand t ach 
other, their neighbors, and business and 
social acquaintances. 

Some accomodation to cultural 
distinctions must be made to ensure the 
smooth operation of schools with diverse 
student populations. Integrating racially 
and ethnically diverse immigrant groups 
presents great challenges for school 
administrators, school security personnel 
and law enforcement. 

Several school districts in the 
Washington, D.C., area serve students 
from more .nan 200 distinct language 
groups. The Southwest region of the 
United States is also currently experienc- 
ing these rapid changes. The faster the 
demographic changes, the greater the 
challenges schools face. 

Schools — public and private, secular 
and religious — are highly visible insti- 
tutions in our communities. Parents and 
community leaders often attribute the 
success or failure of their children and 
the community to schools. Disruptions 
and violence at school send tremors 
throughout the community. When the 



disruptions and violence are racially mo- 
tivated, the Shockwaves threaten the 
whole fabric of the community. 

The highest attention must be given to 
avoiding racial conflict or to quickly 
diminish the effects if it already has 
occurred. All of those responsible for 
school safety and security must keep 
abreast of demographic changes in the 
community that will alter the pattern of 
student interaction in a school. The 
conflict taking place outside of school in 
the community and in the students' 
neighborhood may affect the relation- 
ships between students at school. 

The Community Relations Service has 
found that those commjinities which are 
aware of current demographic transitions 
arc better able to avoid or minimize racial 
and ethnic problems when they occur. 
Additionally, schools that have success- 
fully minimized such conflict understand 
and demonstrate sensitivity to the 
racial and ethnic cultures which are 
represented. 

Early warning signs 
In nearly every CRS case involving ma- 
jor racial disruptions in elementary and 
secondary schools, warning signs were 
present well in advance of the incident. 
The conflict and/or violence could have 
been avoided had someone observed and 
taken positive steps to address them. 

Eariy warning signs can be detected by 
observing and analyzing certain charac- 
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teristics and behaviors of the school's 
population. What racial and ethnic groups 
attend the school? Where do they live in 
relationship to one another? How do they 
gel to and from school? Are individuals 
confronted by members of other groups 
on the way to or from school? Do school 
activities, such as sporting events, bring 
together diverse groups that do not 
ordinarily meet, creating an environment 
of racial competition or tension? What 
has been the history of interaction among 
these distinctive groups? 

Police reports of disturbances between 
students offer another source of informa- 
tion about volatile racial and ethnic inter- 
action. They can provide information 
about gang activity, drug and alcohol use, 
and "hot spots'* that need to be watched to 
prevent racial conflict. 

A positive classroom climate 

The environment created in the classroom 
can lead to racial and ethnic tension. 
Educators and school administrators 
should be sensitive to curricula and class- 
room media options. CRS' experience in 
racial disputes shows that a racial inci- 
dent may be spurred by no more than a 
classroom discussion about the causes of 
the Civil War. Stereotypical comments 
made by one group about another may 
lead to physical conflict or harassment 
not only in class but also later between 
classes, at lunch or after school. 

Similar situations could result with 
discussions of Native American, Hispan- 
ic, black, or Asian immigration and set- 
tlement in America, or discussions of 
their culture in world civilizations class. 
As a result of the recent trend toward 
searching out ancestral roots, many mi- 
norities are more vocal and aggressive in 
defending their heritage against per- 
ceived slights than they were a few years 
ago. What may be viewed as a discussion 
by one racial or ethnic group may be 
viewed by another as an attack, planting 
the seeds of racial tension and, if left 
undetected and unresolved, potential 
school disruption. 

We live in an increasingly global- 
oriented society and need information 



about foreign countries and cultures. 
Now, more frequently than ever before, 
someone from the countiy that is being 
studied is likely to be in the classroom 
or school. Accurate and factual presen- 
tations about other nations and their 
cultures translate into better student 
relations and, ultimately, better school 
security. If false or stereotypical 
material is presented in class, it is only 
a matter of time before student rela- 
tionships deteriorate, school security is 
affected, and the welfare of students put 
into jeopardy. 



1-800-347-HATE 

Don't let racial tension 
and violence go 
unchecked in your school 
and community. Call the 
Community Relations 
Service of the U.S. 
Department of Justice for 
assistance if you need 
help or advice. 

1-800-347-HATE 



Some schools walk on a tightrope 
each day in which the successful man- 
agement of racial tension is the only 
thing that makes education possible. 
Only an accurate and ongoing appraisal 
of racial tension will ensure that the 
proper approach is being taken. 

Treating everyone fairly 

Perceptions by one group that some 
educational or extracurricular opportuni- 
ties are more available to another group 
quickly can change the level of racial 
tension on campus. Any group members 
who feel offended are not likely to 
suffer perceived inequities for long 
before seeking remedies. 

School discipline needs to be meted 
out fairly to all students regardless of 
race, color or national origin. All 



students should be made aware of the 
school standards and regulations that will 
be followed, and then these rules should 
be applied fairiy to all. Similar standards 
for faculty, school administration and 
operations staff members also should be 
published and applied fairiy. 

Community Relations Service case- 
work shows that in nearly every school 
disruption based on race, color or na- 
tional origin, at least one group per- 
ceives that the school's standards are 
being unfairly applied to them. If school 
administrators and law enforcement 
meet regularly with local community 
and civil rights groups to discuss com- 
munity problems, appropriate responses 
by schools and law enforcement will be 
ensured. 

Understanding also promotes support 
for the enforcement of school regulations 
and laws. Many recent immigrants have 
very little knowledge of the American 
judicial and legal system and need to 
have it explained to them. Local law 
enforcement officers can play a key role 
in providing community educati'^n in this 
area. 

The role of law enforcement 

Communities served by law enforcement 
should have the opportunity to interact 
with officers through effective commu- 
nity relations and community service 
programs. At local schools, officers can 
participate in drivers' safety courses or 
serve as guest lecturers in government 
courses to explain the American judicial 
and legal system. These contacts can 
help to build strong bridges that can be 
relied upon in times of crisis. 

Other efforts could include volunteer 
programs in which officers assist stu- 
dents with their studies. Such interaction 
permits the officers to serve as role 
models to students and show personal 
concern for the well-being of students. 
These kinds of programs help to bring 
schools and law enforcement closer 
together, increasing school security and 
building a bond that will be very impor- 
tant should officers have to respond to a i 
racial incident on campus. 
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F-.vcn at ihc federal level, ihe U.S, Dc- 
parimcni of Justice encourages the in- 
volvement of employees in local 
schools. Tile Community Relations Ser- 
vice's headquarters staff has adopted Orr 
Elementary School in Washington. D.C, 
and provides employees to assist 
teachers with tutoring every Friday dur- 
ing the school year as part of the Presi- 
dent's Points of Light program. Some of 
the CRS regional offices also arc 
involved in similar programs in their 
areas. 

Respondinjj; to racial incidents 
When a racial incident occurs, an 
authorized individual al the school 
should call the ot'ficial police contact to 
report the disruption. School officials 
and the pohce must then \\ork closeK 
together to ensure that their response is 
appropriate lor the particular incident. 
An over-response can lead to more 
sertous consequences and may even 
require the school to close temporarily. 
Community organizations and leaders, 
with whom the school should have 
regular contact, can assist in ending the 
disruption and in securing a long-term 
resolution. 

CRS has developed a model for cre- 
ating student response teams that work 
with the faculty and administration, to 
assist ill handling racialK' and ethnicalK' 
related tension and incidents. The stu- 
dent teams can help identify the causes of 
problems as well as assist in developing 
solutions and disseminating information 
about the resolutions directly to the 
student body. 

The challenge for educators and those 
responsible for school safely is to maxi- 
mize the benefits of a multicultural edu- 
cation environment, while at the same 
lime minimizing the potential for disrup- 
tion. Sometimes it's hard to find this 
balance. 

The Community Relations Service can 
assist schools without cost to them in 
conducting a racial tension assessment or 
in conciliating a racial or ethnic contlict. 
To request assistance, call the CRS 
Hotline at 1-800-347-HATE. • 




Tips for preventing and dealing 
with ethnoviolence in schools 



Conduct a racial tension assessment 

• Collect data through special surveys and school security incident reports, 
evaluate curriculum and social issues affecting the student body, and share 
security information with police on race-related issues. 

• Identify problems that demand immediate attention. 

• Determine whether problems are school-related, community-related or a 
combination of both. 

Develop joint preventive measures 

• Use conflict prevention measures that have proven to be effective. 

• Develop and publish a fair code of discipline and a student bill of rights. 

• Communicate reguhu*iy with the police and connmunity, parent, and student 
groups. 

• Review curriculum not only for educational standards, but also community, 
racial, ethnic and student sensitivity. 

• Develop a contingency plan in cooperation with the police for preventing racial 
conflict. Evaluate the plan on a regular basis and update as necessary. 

• The Community Relations Service of the U.S. Department of Justice can help 
schools and the police develop and agree on a contingency plan. Assistance 
may be requested by calling the CRS Hotline: 1-800-347-HATE. 

Plan for potential disruption 

• Identify potential problem sites or activities. 

• Identify available resource people who could quickly respond to school sites. 

• Specify tasks for each resource person. 

• Develop a communication network linked to a central command post. 

• Develop a contingency plan with police that clearly sets specific responsibilities 
for individuals in case of a violent conflict. 

Respond to a disruption 

• Authorize only o^e or two individuals in the school to call the police if a 
disruption occurs. 

• Establish one leader, most likely the principal, to be in charge of the school 
premises and personnel. 

• Respond to disruption on the basis of its intensity level: 

Level 1 — Disruption confined to one area, but no threat to students or staff. 
Level 2 — Disruptive forces are mobile or pose a direct threat to members 

of the school commxinity. 
Level 3 — Disruption is general, classes have ended for most students, and 

serious threats to students and staff, 

• Work closely with police throughout the disruption to ensure an appropriate and 
uniform response. 

• Respond in a controlled and predefined manner and assure that levels of police 
response are dictated by the level of school disruption. 

• Use community organizations and leaders to assist in ending the disruption and 
achieve long-term resolution of the dispute. 
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BY ADELE BUTTON TERRELL 



The Nationctl Institute Against Prejudice and Violence 
works with various groups to dilfuse racial tension and 
open lines of communication. 



Living with diversity 



The children who will come of age in the 
1990s and enter the work force after the 
turn of the century will be facing an 
increasingly complex world. Much is be- 
ing done to prepare these youngsters for a 
high-technology environment. But how 
much attention is being paid to the hu- 
man side of the equation? Children also 
must be prepared for the changing eco- 
nomic conditions they will face and the 
people with whom they will need to live 
and work. 

The demographics of America and its 
work force are changing rapidly. Of the 
25 million people expected to join the 
labor force in the next dozen years, 85 
percent will be minorities, immigrants 
and women. Will today's youngsters be 
able to function effectively in a rich 
mixture of races, religions, languages, 
ethnicities and lifestyles? Sadly, the an- 
swer all too often is a resounding "NoT' 

Developing prejudiced attitudes 

Most children in America still grow up 
in communities that are segregated by 
race and socioeconomic status and still 
attend segregated schools, places of wor- 
ship and youth programs. The average 
American child has very little direct con- 
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tact with people who are different. In the 
absence of real experience, children are 
left to learn about other groups from 
myths, stereotypics, jokes and the media. 

Adults often forget how impressionable 
a young mind can be and how children 
learn *'rear* lessons. A dinner-table 
remark about *'those people'' or an ethnic 
joke overheard outside the teachers' 
lounge means far more to most children 
than a lecture about "loving your fellow 
man," In the absence of direct contact, 
constant lead stories on the evening news 
about Hispanic and African-American 
drug dealers are easily projected to 
define an entire group. 

Demographic changes are not the only 
source of tension young people will be 
facing. Traditionally, minorities and im- 
migrants become scapegoats during dif- 
ficult economic times, Many blue-collar 
workers who have lost their jobs blame 
immigration, affirmative action and so- 
called reverse discrimination. In many 
African-American communities, econo- 
mic difficulties are assumed to be caused 
by unfair competition from Hispanics and 
Asians. 

When government officials blame 
Japan and Asian imports for our econo- 
mic difficulties, some individuals quick- 
ly make the leap from Japan-bashing to 
fau^*i»^g Japanese. Since most Americans 
make no distinction between various 
Asian nationalities or between immi- 
grants and Asian- Americans, everyone 



who appears Asian or has an Asian- 
sounding name can be faulted for our 
economic woes. Meanwhile, in many 
farm communities various neo-Nazi and 
Christian Identity groups encourage 
farmers to blame an international Jewish 
conspiracy for the loss of farmlands and 
general economic difficulties currently 
encountered by farm families. 

Children also are being told that gays 
and lesbians are out to destroy the Amer- 
ican family and should be perceived as 
enemies. In the face of so much confu- 
sion and so many mixed messages, it is 
easy to see why our youngsters are so 
confused. ConHict and misunderstanding 
between groups are bound ^o flourish in 
these circumstances. 

Acts of etiinoviolence 

For many of today's children, the civil 
rights movement is ancient history that 
has little impact on people alive at 
present, White children who come of age 
in an era when they are told that we live 
in a "color-blind society" do not see a 
need for special efforts or programs for 
any group. These youngsters are 
confused by the demands of activists. 
They see members of various minority 
groups as whiners and complainers. 

In this void of valid information, most 
schools, churches and youth groups re- 
main silent. Children are left to their own 
devices^ learning how to get along with 
people who are different. Meaningful 
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efforts at multicultural education are an 
exception in most school districts. Even 
when multicultural curriculum materials 
arc available, often they are given low 
priority or presented by untrained, some- 
times resentful teachers. 

The results of this neglect are all too 
obvious — Skinheads and neo-Nazis re- 
cruiting and making trouble in high 
schools; conflict, violence and resent- 
ment on college campuses, where surveys 
show a 20 percent victimization rate for 
minority students; and employers who 
need to institute programs to teach 
workers how to get along with each other 
on the job. 

Evidence abounds that our children arc 
not being effectively prepared to accept 
and live with diversity. Ethnoviolence — 
violence and intimidation motivated by 
prejudice — is only the tip of the iceberg. 
Ethnoviolence involves a range of acts 
from name-calling and harassment up to. 
and including, murder. Such incidents — 
many involving adolescents and young 
adults — occur daily in many communi- 
ties. Most acts of ethnoviolence do not 
receive the kind of sensational publicity 
generated by the murder of Yusef 
Hawkins in the Bensonhurst section of 
New York City on August 23. 1989. 
However, similar confrontations occur 
frequently. Fortunately, most of these in- 
cidents do not result in the death of the 
victim and, therefore, do not generate the 
same kind of public attention. 

How many incidents of ethnoviolence 
occur nationally is not known. However, 
the impact is so serious that legislation has 
been enacted requiring the FBI to begin to 
collect data on crimes that appear to be 
motivated by prejudice. 

In addition to young people acting out 
their feelings in a violent manner, others 
are confused and frustrated. Tensions ex- 
ist between various groups as each strug- 
gles to identify its rightful position and 
share of limited resources. Most major 
cities have neighborhoods that are off- 
limits to people whose ethnicity is differ- 
ent than the current residents. Such re- 
strictions arc reinforced by custom and 
violence. Often, even the police do not 




sympathize with those who "should 
have known belter" than lo move inlo 
such neighborhoods. These acts of vio- 
lence and harassment, used to reinforce 
segregation, often arc carried out by 
teens and young adults who sec them- 
selves as protecting their community. 
Frequently, the adults in the area do not 
condone violent tactics but are afraid or 
unwilling to speak out against it. 

The Skinhead movement 

Perhaps one of the most frightening as- 
pects of intcrgroup conllict is a resur- 
gence of hale groups, particularly 
among young people. While the tradi- 
tional Ku Klux Klan organizations hold 
little attraction for today's youngsters, 
some are drawn into the Skinhead 
movement. These groups exist in sev- 
eral major metropolitan areas and many 
openly avow hatred of blacks. .lews and 



other "non-Aryans." Members often sport 
shaved heads and swastika tattoos 
and recruit in high schools. Some active 
Skinheads arc as young as age 13. 

The young people involved in these 
groups f ind expression in a fomn of hard 
rock mu^ic that features a thudding, 
hypnotizing beat. Frequently, the lyrics 
are devoted to nationalism, racism and 
violence. Many of the young people at- 
tracted to these groups begin as punk 
rock cullists seeking an identity and a 
sense of belonging that they do not find 
at home. Once involved, however, they 
often are seduced by the ever present 
neo-Nazi rhetoric. Others fear reprisals if 
they leave the group or speak out against 
its acts or beliefs. 

Frequently. Skinheads appear at 
schools and in communities that have 
experienced incidents of ethnoviolence in 
order to exacerbate and prolong the 
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conflict. Skinheads are known by vari- 
ous names, for example. Romantic Vio- 
lence or Reich Skins, and are closely 
allied with such groups as the White- 
Aryan Resistance (WAR). Sometimes 
they alter their appearance by letting 
their hair grow and not wearing typical 
Skinhead garb in order to be able to 
move about undetected. 

Although their membership is small, 
these groups pose a serious threat be- 
cause of their glorification of violence. 
Even groups claiming to be non-racist 
often are involved in violent clashes 
with each other, and some indulge in 
gay-bashing. Skinheads have been in- 
volved in murders, assaults and property 
crimes. They frequently are arrested for 
disrupting rock concerts, starting fights, 
and harassing children and adults. Some 
youth-oriented hate groups use recruit- 
ment tactics such as computer bulletin 
boards, which appeal to youngsters. 

These problems are all exacerbated by 
the fact that we live in a violence-prone 
society. Violence — as a response to 
stress, fear, insult or even for recrea- 
tion — seems to become more accept- 
able with each generation. Many 
children's playtime activities — 
television, movies, video games, toy 
weapons and music — stress themes of 
violence and physical dominance. 

According to leading educator Victor 
Herbert, our society reflects a ''reckless 
abandon** and a ''carelessness" that per- 
mits many youngsters to throw off in- 
hibitions that have traditionally con- 
strained adolescent behavior. Today's 
teens, he repons, take the attitude of 
'^why not do almost anything; why not 
knock someone over if he or she gets in 
the way." 

Possible solutions 

The National Institute Against Prejudice 
and Violence frequently is asked to con- 
sult with college administrators, commu- 
nity leaders and business people who are 
struggling with various forms of inter- 
group conflict. The Institute offers a 
number of responses to these situations, 
including prejudice-reduction work- 



shops, intemal surveys^ policy changes 
and victim assistance programs. These 
efforts help to diffuse tension and open 
lines of communication. However, many 
people are unable or unwilling to change 
their basic auitudes toward others or 
their habitual means of responding to 
stress. Experience indicates that such 
programs could be far more effective if 
they began with young children. 

Projects that attempt to teach children 
non-violent ways of dealing with stress 
and frustration are showing success. 
Children can simultaneously learn to be 
tolerant of differences and to handle 
conflict in innovative ways. Conflict 
mediation programs work well at the 
elementary school level when effectively 
taught and monitored. 

Teacher training programs 
In a more naive era, many believed thai 
merely allowing children to learn and 
play together would insure tolerance. 
Wc now know that jusl sitting next to 
each other in a classroom is not enough. 
However, studies have shown that some 
changes in attitudes tov/ard others can be 
brought about in school by trained edu- 
cators. For example, experiments con- 
ducted by Johns Hopkins University 
have demonstrated that students who are 
required to complete specific tasks in 
interracial learning teams frequently de- 
velop positive attitudes and long-term 
inter-ethnic friendships. Teachers can be 
taught to construct and encourage such 
teams while completing routine curric- 
ulum requirements. 

Teachers also can be taught the rela- 
tionship between the cognitive, affective 
and behavioral components of prejudice. 
Teachers can learn how their own 
attitudes might affect the behavior of 
their students and the interaction that 
occurs within the classroom. 

Administrators and teachers also can 
learn to recognize ethnoviolence and its 
effect on the school and the community. 
With proper information, schools can 
develop ethnoviolence prevention and 
response programs. Teachers can learn 
to help children cope with conflict 



through non-violent means. 
An ideal training program for teachers 

and administrators can be designed 

around four basic assumptions: 

2 Children who are exposed to valid 
information about other people and 
cultures are less likely to accept stere- 
otypes and generalizations about those 
groups; 

• Children who are exposed to alter- 
native methods of conflict resolution 
are slower to resort to violence in 
response to stressful situations; 

• The combination of conflict-resolution 
skills and a willingness to evaluate 
others as individuals will reduce the 
likelihood that children will indulge in 
individual or group behaviors that in- 
clude harassment and violence based 
on prejudice. 

• Many of these skills and attitudes 
learned in childhood or early adoles- 
cence will be carried over into adult 
life. 

Some model programs and curriculum 
materials exist even though they are not 
widely used. The Institute's bibliogra- 
phy, Prejudice and Violence: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Materials on Ethnoviolence, contains a 
pattial list of such materials. No matter 
how good the curriculum materials, they 
must be presented by teachers who are 
trained, who understand the importance 
of their work, and who have been given 
an opportunity to express and examine 
their own biases and personal conflicts. 
Obviously, teachers are only the begin- 
ning. Parents, clergy and youth counsel- 
ors must begin to both discuss and model 
appropriate coping behaviors for young 
people. 

Cleariy, we must start to educate the 
very young to get along in our changing 
environment. We must start to deal with 
the problems of prejudice and violence 
long before the messages of hating and 
fighting become part of a youngster's 
psyche. Children are bom without prej- 
udice. It is our job as parents, educators 
and community leaders to keep them 
that way. # 
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NSSC Publications 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) seives as a national clearing- 
house for school safety programs and activities related to campus security, 
school law, community relations, student discipline and attendance, and the 
prevention of drug abuse, gangs, weapons and bullying in schools. NSSC's 
primary objective is to focus national attention on the importance of providing 
safe and effective schools. The following publications have been produced to 
promote this effort. 

School Safety News Service includes three symposium editions of School 
Safety. Newsjournal of the National School Safety Center, and six issues of 
NSSC's new newsletter to be published beginning fall 1991 . These publica- 
tions feature the insight of prominent professional on issues related to school 
safety, including student discipline, security, attendance, dropouts, youth 
suicide, character education and substance abuse. NSSC's News Service 
reports on effective school safety programs, updates legal and legislative 
issues, and reviews new literature on school safety issues. Contributors include 
accomplished local practitioners and nationally recognized experts and offi- 
cials. ($1 19.00 annual subscription) 



School Sfjfety Check Sool((1990) is 
NSSC's most comprehensive text on crime 
and violence prevention in schools. The 
volume is divided into sections on school 
climate and discipline, school attendance, 
personal safety and school security. 
Geared for the hands-on practitioner, each 
section includes a review of the problems 
and prevention strategies. Useful charts, 
surveys and tables, as well as write-ups on 
a wide variety of model programs, are 
included. Each chapter also has a compre- 
hensive bibliography of additional 
resources. 219 pages. ($15.00) 



S^t Straight on flu///es(1989) examines the myths and realities about 
schoolyard bullying. Changing attitudes about the seriousness of the problem 
are stressed. It studies trie characteristics of bullies and bullying victims. And. 
most importantly, it provides strategies for educators, parents and students to 
better prevent and respond to schoolyard bullying. Sample student and adult 
surveys are included. 89 pages. ($10.00) 

Child Safety Curriculum Standards {^99^ ) helps prevent child victimization 
by assisting youth-serving professionals in teaching children how to protect 
themselves. Sample strategies that can be integrated into existing curricula or 
used as a starting point for developing a more extensive curriculum are given 
for both elementary and secondary schools. The age-appropriate standards 
deal with the topics of substance abuse, teen parenting, suicide, gangs, 
weapons, bullying, runaways, rape, sexually transmitted diseases, child abuse, 
parental abductions, stranger abductions and latchkey children. Each of the 1 3 
chapters includes summaries, standards, strategies and additional resources 
for each grade level. 353 pages. ($75.00) 

Right to Safe Schools: A Newly Recognized Inalienable Right (1 983) is a 
detailed, fully annotated explanation of the safe schools provisions of the 
California state constitution and its many implications. 20 pages. ($3.00) 




Gangs in Schools 

Bf faking Up ii Hani u> Ot* 




Gaf^s In Schools: Breaking Up Is Hard t ; Do 
(1988) offers an introduction to youth gangs, 
providing the latest information on the various 
types of gangs — including ethnic gang, stoner 
groups and satanic cults — as well as giving 
practical advice on preventing or reducing gangs 
encroachment in schools. Already in its seventh 
printing, the book contains valuable suggestions 
from law enforcers, school prindpals, prosecutors 
and other experts on gangs. The concluding 
chapter describes more than 20 school- and com- 
munity-based programs throughout the country 
that have been successful in combating gangs. A 
resource list also is included. 48 pages. ($5.00) 



School Crime and Violence: Victims' Rights (1 986) is a current and com- 
prehensive text on school safety law. The book offers a historical overview of 
victims' rights, describes how it has been dealt with in our laws ar. . courts, and 
explains its effect on America's schools. The authors cite legal case histories 
and cover current school liability laws. The book explains tort liability, sover- 
eign immunity, duty-at-large rule, intervening cause doctrine and foreseeable 
criminal activity, as well as addressing their significance to schools. The 
concluding chapter includes a "Checklist for Providing Safe Schools." 1 06 
pages. ($15.00) 



Educated Public Relations: School 
Safety 101 (1986) offers a quick course in public 
relations for school district public relations 
directors, administrators and ethers working to 
achieve safe, effective schools. The book 
explains the theory of public relations and 
successful methods for integrating people and 
ideas. It discusses how public relations pro- 
grams can promote safe schools and quality 
education and gives 101 specific ideas and 
strategies to achieve this goal. The text includes 
a special chapter by Edward L. Bernays. consid- 
ered by many as the father of contemporary 
public relations. 72 pages. ($8.00) 



■ EDUCATED 
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The Need to Know: Juvenile Record Sharing ( 1 989) deals with the confi- 
dentiality of student records and why teachers, counselors, school administra- 
tors, police, probation officers, prosecutors, the courts and other professionals 
who work with juvenile offenders need to know and be able to share informa- 
tion contained in juvenile records. When information is shared appropriately, 
improved strategies for responding to serious juvenile offenders, and for 
improving public safety, can be developed. The second pari of the book re- 
views the legal statutes of each state, outlining which agencies and individuals 
are permitted access to various juvenile records and how access may be ob- 
tained. A model juvenile records code and sample forms to be used by agen- 
cies in facilitating juvenile record sharing also are included. 88 pages. ($12.00) 

Points of view or opinion are those of the authors and do not necessarily represent the 
official position or policies of the U.S Department of Justice. U.S. Department of Education 
or Pepperdine University. Prices subject to change without prior notification. 
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Resource Papers 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) has produceH a series of special 
reports on a variety of topics related to school safety. E. NSSC Resource 
Paper provides a concise but comprehensive overview c ine problem, covers a 
number of prevention and intervention strategies, and includes a list of organiza- 
tions, related publications, and article reprints on the topic. 

Safe Schools Oi^e/v/ew offers a review of the contemporary safety issues 
facing today's schools, such as crime and violence, discipline, bullying, drug / 
alcohol trafficking and abuse, gangs, high dropout rates, and school safety 
partnerships. 

Alternative Schools for Disruptive Youth thoroughly covers the historical 
background of alternative schools and the academic research that has been 
done on their effectiveness. 

Corporal Punishment In Schools outlines the arguments for and against 
corporal punishment. It also discusses the alternatives to corporal punishment 
that have been developed by schools and psychologists. 

Drug Traffic and Abuse in Schools, after summarizing students' attitudes and 
beliefs about drugs, covers drug laws and school rules: the legal aspects of 
student searches and drug testing: and the connection between drug use and 
truancy, crime end violence. 

Weapons In Schools outlines a number of ways to detect weapons on campus, 
including using searches and metal detectors, establishing a security force, and 
eliminating book bags or lockers where weapons can be hidden. 



Role Models, Sports and Youth covers a number of programs that link youth 
and sports, including NSSC's urban school safety campaign that uses profes- 
sional athletes as spokesmen, several organizations founded by professional 
athletes to help youth combat drugs, and a number of programs established to 
get young people in'^olved in school or neighborhood teams. 

School Bullying and Victimization defines bullying, offers an overview of 
psychological theories about how bullies develop, and covers intervention 
programs that have been successful. 

School Crisis Prevention and Response identifies principles and practices 
that promote safer campuses. Reviews of serious school crises — fatal 
shootings, a terrorist bombing, armed intruders and ri'jsler suicde — and 
interviews with the principals in charge also are included. 

Student and Staff Victimization, after outlining schools' responsibility to 
provide a safe educational environment, covers strategies for dealing with 
victimization. 

Student Searches and the Law examines recent court cases concerning 
student searches, including locker searches, strip searches, searches by proba- 
tion officers, drug testing, and the use of metal detectors or drug-sniffing dogs. 

Increasing Student Aiiendance, after outlining the problem and providing 
supporting statistics, details strategies to increase attendance by preventing, 
intervening with and responding to students who become truants or dropouts. 



Display Posters 



"Join a team, not a gang!"{^9Q9) — Kevin Mitchell, home run leader with the 
San Francisco Giants. 

"Make peer pressure a challenge, not an excuse/ "(1988) — Washington 
Bullets Manute Bol {7'-6") and Tyrone "Muggsy*' Bogues (5'-4"). the tallest ano 
shortest players in NBA history. 



"The Fridge says 'Bullying Is uncoolV "(1988) — William "The Fridge*' Perry, 
offensive lineman for the Chicago Bears. 

"Facades... "(1987) — A set of two. 22-by-17-inch full-color posters produced 
and distributed to complement a series of drug-free schools TV public serv'ce 
announcements sponsored by NSSC. 



All resources are prepared under Grant No. 35 MU CX 0003 from the Oft-ce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, atice of Justice Programs. U.S. Departmeni of Justice. Points of 
view or opinions in these documents are those ol the authors and do not necessarily represeni the official position or policies of the U.S. Depanment of Justice. U S Department of Education or 
Pepperdine University. Prices subject to change without prior notification. Charges cover postage and handling. Check must accompany order. 



NSSC Order Form 



Publications 




Resource Papers 




Schools Safety News Service 




Safe Schools Overview ($4) 


copies 


($1 19 annually) subscnplions 




Alternative Schools for Disruptive Youth ($4) 


copies 


Child Safety Curriculum Standards t$75) 


copies 


Corporal Punishment In Schools ($4) 


copies 


Educated Public Relations ($8) 


copies 


Drug Traffic and Abuse In Schools ($4) 


copies 


Gangs In Schools ($5) 


copies 


Increasing Student Attendance ($4) 


copies 


Right to Safe Schools ($3) 


_ copies 


Role Models, Sports and Youth ($4) 


copies 


School Crime and Violence ($15) 


_ copies 


School Bullying and Victimization ($4) 


copies 


School Safety Check Book ($1 5) 


copies 


School Crisis Prevention and Response ($4) 


copies 


Set Straight on Bullies ($10) 


copies 


Student and Staff Victimization ($4) 


copies 


The Need to Know {$^2) 


copies 


Student Searches and the Law ($4) 


copies 






Weapons In Schools ($4) 


copies 


Name 




Title 





Display Posters 
"Join a team, not a gang!" 

Kevin Mitchell ($3) copies 

"The Fridge says 'Bullying is uncooW " 

William -The Firdge' Perry ($3) copies 

"lyiake peer pressure a challenge, not an excuse!" 

Manute Bol and Tyrone Bogues ($3) copies 

"Facades..." {Set of 2) ($3) copies 



Affiliation 
Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



Mail order to: NSSC, Pepperdine University, Maiibu, OA 90263 
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i BY KENNETH C. HOLT 

An experimental and controversial 
program seeks to enlionce the academic 
performance of African- American males. 



Milwaukee's radical answer 
to multicultural education 



Of all the issues facing this nation and, 
more specifically, the City of Milwau- 
kee, none are more critical to our col- 
lective well-being than those related to 
education. In spite of the increased at- 
tention focused on urban areas, public 
schools continue to fail to educate a sig- 
nificant segment of the population. As 
the enrollment in school systems nation- 
wide becomes increasingly more ethni- 
cally and linguistically diverse, the need 
to critically examine the crucial issues 
related to educating African-American 
students cannot be overstated. 

Quality education for all 

This need lakes on an additional ur- 
gency when one considers that eco- 
nomic and social progress, particularly 
for people of color, has historically been 
related to one's access to a quality edu- 
cation. Some research indicates that 
educational attainment could very well 
be the most pertinent factor contributing 
to intergenerational routes out of im- 
poverished conditions. 

Since the Milwaukee Public Schools 
currently is responsible for educating 
more than 80 percent of the African- 
American students in the state of Wis- 
consin, the economic and social well- 

Kcnneth C. Holt is co-vhair of the 
African-American Immersion Schools 
Implementation Committee for the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 



being of African-Americans in the entire 
state is inextricably tied to the quality 
and vigor of the Milwaukee elementary 
and secondary schools. 

F'or Wisconsin's people of color in 
general, the educational system is at best 
loosely knit; however, for African- 
Americans in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, the system has unraveled. Con- 
sider the following: 

♦ Milwaukee Public Schools are third 
among cities in the nation in suspend- 
ing more black than white students 
from school. 

• During the 1986-87 school year, 
Milwaukee's African-American high 
school students had an average grade 
point standing of 1 .46. 

When these data are disaggregated by 
sex, the statistics for African-American 
males are even more disturbing. For in- 
stance, of the approximately 5,716 Afri- 
can-American males enrolled in high 
schools, only 1,135 have a cumulative 
grade point average of C and above. 
Also, during the 1989-90 school year, 50 
percent or 3,565 of the students sus- 
pended system wide (7,1 13) were Afri- 
can-American males, although African- 
American males constituted only 27.6 
percent of students in the system. 

Tliese data do not address another 
problem — the staggeringly high drop- 
out and low high school graduation rate, 
which have some young African-Ameri- 



can males leaving school as early as the 
elementary level. 

Enhancing academic performance 

After reviewing this infonnation, the 
Milwaukee Public Schools detemiined 
that addressing the needs of these youth 
would call for a variety of approaches 
and bold, innovative initiatives. Recom- 
mendations to enhance the academic 
performance of African- American males 
would need to include changes in design 
and format as well as changes in how 
schools operate. Action would be neces- 
sary on a variety of fronts, including the 
structure, function and composition of 
schools and the relationships among the 
schools, families and the community. 

Goals to enhance the academic and 
behavioral performance of African- 
American males were developed and 
recommendations for achieving these 
goals were proposed. The goals include: 

• raising the number of African-Ameri- 
can males who remain in the Mil- 
waukee Public School system through 
high school graduation; 

• insuring that the academic achieve- 
ment of African-American male youth 
is at a level that will enable them upon 
graduation from high school to enter 
the work force or to attend college 
fully prepared to be successful and not 
in need of remediation; and 

• increasing the number of African- 
American males who possess the req- 
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uisite skills to successfully earn a col- 
lege degree. 

Recommendations for changes in dis- 
trict policy, staff development and 
structural variations were proposed. Ad- 
ditional recommendations were suggested 
for long-range implementation and con- 
centrate on broad systcmwide revisions. 

The recommendations for district 
policy were based on the notion that all 
students can learn at increasingly higher 
levels. To facilitate this learning, curric- 
ular policy needs to be changed to in- 
clude more infonnation recognizing and 
appreciating African-American culture as 
well as the cultures of others. In addition, 
the structuring of time allotted to reading 
and other academic areas needs to be 
more flexible. Students also must have 
access to more quality afier-school, sum- 
mer and Saturday programs. Homework 
policies need to enhance both student and 
parent accountability. 

The staff development recommenda- 
tions were aimed at increasing the ability 
of school staff to work with children of 
diverse backgrounds and include train- 
ing and assistance in several areas. Staff 
need to understand that students learn dif- 
ferently and instructional modes must 
vary to accommodate these differences. 

Benjamin DeMott, in The Imperial 
Middle: Why Americans Can't Think 
Straight About Class, articulates the view 
that teachers and administrators who 
serve at-risk youth and who are not yet 
trained to be culturally senstive can have 
a negative impact on those they intend to 
help. Public school teachers often think 
that the "ideal" student and the intelligent 
student is one who personifies middle- 
and upper-class behavior, aspirations, 
manners, dress and speech. ^'Schools 
everywhere take middle- and upper-class 
understandings of experience as its stan- 
dard,'* DeMott writes. 

To facilitate the implementation of 
these activities, school staff should par- 
ticipate in in-service courses that focus 
on African- American history and culture 
as well as racism in America aniMts 
negative impact on all Americans. 



Schools with African-y\merican popula- 
tions of 90 percent or more should be 
identified as centers for professional de- 
velopment for teachers. 

Additonally, implementing strategies 
to increase the number of African- 
American teachers, especially males, is 
crucial. Active involvement and col- 
laboration between parents and school 
staff also must be encouraged. 

The recommendations for structural 
variations are designed to introduce new 
initiatives to enhance the achievement 
of African-American males and, ulti- 
mately, all children in the system. 
"Gender socialization" courses required 
of all students and designed to help stu- 
dents establish their gender idcnlily in a 
"safe" environment are recommended. 
Likewise, the establishment of two Af- 
rican-American Immersion Schools at 
the elementary and middle-school levels 
will emphasize educating African- 
American males with an Afro-centered 
curriculum program. These schools will 
adhere to the district's non-discrimina- 
tion policy on admission and will be 
open to all students regardless of race, 
gender, national origin and grades. 

Building a multicultural program 

Broad systcmwide revisions also were 
recommended but were designed to be 
implemented over a longer period of 
time. The traditional ''factory" model 
school was found to be unresponsive to 
the cultural language and learning needs 
of African-American students. 

Those serious about restructuring 
education must build a high quality, 
multicultural educational program. 
With the development of a strong multi- 
ethnic curriculum, particular attention 
must be paid to African-/\merican ele- 
ments that reinforce pride in African- 
American identity and enhance self- 
worth. 

Certain curriculum revisions also are 
recommended. Since the true story of 
African-Americans has been hidden, 
suppressed and distorted for man\ 
years, the correction of that story re- 
quires a major effort. The story of 



.Africa's people must he comprehensive, 
holistic, thematic and have continuity. 

Other long-range proposals include the 
establishment of alternative discipline 
programs, such as short-term crisis inter- 
vention programs or in -school suspension 
models thai have proven to be edu- 
cationally and behaviorally successful in 
other school districts. 

In addition, Milwaukee parents and 
caregivers need to understand their role 
in educating their children. Parents and 
caregivers need assistance in learning 
how to support schools. The district can 
accommodate this by strengthening part- 
nerships between school and home, with 
families agreeing to lake specific steps 
to encourage their children to study and 
supporting community schools that are 
open extended hours to enrich the educa- 
tion of children. Such schools also can 
offer adult education, language develop- 
ment, parenting and other skill develop- 
ment training for parents. 

The African-American community in 
Milwaukee also must take responsibility 
for leading the education affecting chil- 
dren of color. Community support for 
restructuring should include efforts to 
provide academic reinforcement and en- 
richment through after-school and Satur- 
day actvitics and the use of community 
mentors and advocates. The community 
must also support apprenticeship efforts 
by making jobs available to youths. 

Courageous urban education 

African-American males must be edu- 
cated to meet both their own and the 
nation's needs in the 1990s and beyond. 
The African-American Iminersion 
Schools will be living laboratories of 
curriculum and instructional innovation, 
trying to provide equitable and excellent 
education for those who have been the 
most distanced from school success. 
What we learn in these schools will 
spread to other schools. But more than 
anything else, these two schools are an 
example of courageous urban educa- 
tion — education unafraid to try a radi- 
cal approach to solving old and debilitat- 
ing problems. # 
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NSSC Documentaries 



Hioh-RlskYQulh 



"Feeling good about yourself can't be bouglit on a street corner. It must be built from 
within But there are dangers you should know about. Those pressures we call 'risk 
factors ... "■ 

This powerful message to America's troubled chikiren is presented in "High-Risk 
Youth / At the Crossroads.'" a 22 -minute, award-winning documentary on youth 
drug abuse prevention Hosted by actor LeVar Burton. 

By combining real-life profiles and commentary from nationally renowned authori- 
ties, the documentary provides a compelling case to look beyond current drug atxise 



intervention strategies exemplified by the 
"Just Say No" campaign. Researchers have 
identified individual, family, peer, community 
and school-related problems that make kids 
more prone to use illegal drugs. The focus on 
positive responses — improving family and 
peer relations, encouraging and rewarding 
responsible behavior, ensuring that school 
plays a positive role in chikfren's lives, ex- 
panding public a nd sodal services, as well as 
recreational opportunities for youths — sug- 
gests that the most promising approach to 
'high-nsk youth" and drug atxise is one of 

prevention, not simply intervention. This imjwrtant theme is reinforced throughout ttie 
fast-paced program. 






Whoever thought bullies were all talk and no action needs to view the film "Set Straight 
on Bullies." The National School Safety Center film was produced to help school 



administrators educate faculty, 
parents and students about the 
severity of the schoolyard bullying 
problem. The message is dear : 
bullying hurls everyone. 

The le-minute, Emmy-winning 
educational film tells the story of a 
bullying victim and hov/ the prob- 
lem adversely affects his life as well 
as the lives of the bully, other 
students, parents and educators. 
"I'm always scared. I'm scared to 
come to school....l dont want to be afraid anymore." the bullying victim says. In fact. 
NSSC based the film on research indrcating one in seven students is either a bulV or a 
vrcti'm of bullying. 




Principals play pivotal roles in 
keeping tiieir schools safe and 
effective places for teaming. But 
without the support of parents, 
teachers, law enforcers and other 
legal, govemment and community 
resources, they can't fulfill their 
responsibility. 

A recipient of eight national and 
international awards of exceltence. 
•What's Wrong With This Picture?" 
is designed »o encourage dialogue 
between school principals and ttieir 
community resources. It presents 
the critrcal issue of school safety in 
a frank and straightforward way, 
dran:iatizing real-life incidents of 
school-related crime and violence, 
drug abuse and suicide. 



NSSC Documentaries Order Form 



□ "Hlgh-Rlsk Youth /At the CrossrcMKte" 

($50 DVHS) 

□ "S«< Straight On BulIlM" 

($50 DVHS} 

□ "Whut'sWronfl With This Picture?" 

($40* □ VHS} 



^copies 



_copies 



copies 



Charges cover postage arnJ handling, and are subject to change without prior 
notification. Ch^ck must Bccony)Bny orti^r. 

Name 



Title 



Affiliation _ 
Address ^ 
City 



.State 



.Zip 



Mall order to: NSSC, Pepperdirie Universltyi Mallbu, CA 90263. 
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Back in the playground blues 



Dreamed I was in the school playground, I was about four feet high 

Yes, dreamed I was back in the playground, and standing about four feet high 

The playground was three miles long and the playground was five miles wide. 

It was broken black tarmac with a high fence all around 
Broken black dusty tarmac with a high fence mnning all around 
And it had a special name to it, they called it the Killing Ground 

Got a mother and father, they're a thousand miles away 
The Rulers of the Killing Ground are coming out to play 
Everyone's thinking: Vv^ho they going to play with today? 

You get it for being Jewish 
Get it for being black 
Get it for being chicken 
Get it for fighting back 
You get it for being big and fat 
Get it for being small 
O those who get it, get it and get it 
For any damn thing at all 

Sometimes they take a beetle, tear off its legs one by one 
Beetle on its black back rocking in the lunchtime sun 
But a beetle can't beg for mercy, a beetle's not half the fun, 

Heard a deep voice talking, it had that iceberg sound; 
*lt prepares them for Life'* — but I have never found 
Any place in my life that's worse than The Killing Ground, 

— Adrien Mitchell 




Reprinted from Bullying: A Positive Response by Delwyn Tattum and Graham Herbert © 1990 by SGIHE 
Learning Resources Centre, Cardiff, England, The poem originally appeared in the Kingfisher Book of 
Children's Poetry. ©1985 by Allison and Busby. 
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BY BETSY ROSENTHAL 



Combatting bigotry and piejudice begins 
witli early education and is turtheied by 
enacting legislation against hate crimes. 



Violent hate countered 
by education and low 



Swastikas spray painted on synagogues 
and racial epithets brazenly scrawled 
across the walls of private homes are all- 
too-frequent signatures of young people 
who are, at best, naively mischievous 
and, at worst, motivated by malevolence. 

Even in the enlightened 1990s, crosses 
are set aflame to terrorize black families 
in white neighborhoods and people are 
beaten to death with baseball bats, 
stomped on with steel-toed Doc Marten 
boots and blown away by shotguns — all 
because of some immutable characteris- 
tic like the color of their skin. Sadly, the 
vast majority of these crimes of hate are 
perpKitratcd by juveniles. 

Such crimes have a very special im- 
pact on their victims. They put the entire 
community in fear. A 1988 report by the 
U.S. Department of Justice noted that 
hate crimes ''are far more serious than 
comparable crimes that do not involve 
prejudice because ihey are intended to 
intimidate an entire group." The impact 
of hate crimes often is multiplied be- 
cause a single incident is capable of 
affecting many people. 

Combatting bigotry and prejudice 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith (ADD is a 78-year-old national 
human relations agency dedicated to 



Betsy Rosenthal is Western States 
Counsel for the Anti-Defamation League 
ofB'naiB'rith. 



combatting anti-Semitism and other 
forms of bigotry and to ensuring justice 
and fair treatment for all citizens alike. 
Over the last decade, the ADL has de- 
veloped and supported a combination of 
preventive and counteractive measures 
that enable communities to protect them- 
selves against vandalism and other forms 
of bias crimes and to respond effectively 
should they occur. This effort has in- 
cluded conducting conferences on secur- 
ity and bias crime for community-based 
institutions, designing educational pro- 
gramming against prejudice for schools 
and the workplace, publishing the hand- 
book Security for Community Institu- 
tions, drafting a model hate crimes bill, 
and producing a law enforcement train- 
ing film on hate crimes. 

ADL defines a bias-related incident as 
any act — threatened, attempted and/or 
carried out — which in any way consti- 
tutes expression of hostility toward the 
victim because of race, religion, sexual 
orientation, national origin or ethnicity. 
This incident can be perpetrated by a 
person or group of persons and is com- 
mitted against the person or property of 
another individual or group. 

The League has been tracking anti- 
Semitic hate crimes since 1960. A record 
1,685 Anti-Semitic episodes occurred in 
the United States during 1990, represent- 
ing the fourth straight year the r. *nber 
of these incidents has increased, accord- 
ing to an annual nationwide audit con- 



ducted by the League. 

The survey also revealed that the na- 
tionwide figure for harassment was the 
highest ever recorded in the 12-year 
history of the audit. The rate of vandal- 
ism — which includes arsons, bombings, 
cemetery desecrations and swastika 
daubings — was the second highest. 

An increase in neo-Nazi Skinheads 
Much of the increase in anti-Semitic in- 
cidents occurring during the latter part of 
the last decade coincided with the in- 
creasing presence of neo-Nazi Skinheads 
in this country. They typically sport 
shaved heads, storm-trooper boots and 
other Nazi paraphernalia. By ADL's 
estimates, approximately 3,000 racist 
Skinheads are active in 34 cities 
nationwide. 

In the past, Skinhead gangs consisted 
mostly of teenagers and young adults. 
But recent reports indicate that they are 
recruiting younger and younger persons. 
Recruitment activity increasingly occurs 
in and around schools. Some parents 
have told ADL that their youngsters 
were drawn at a very young age to the 
Skinhead style of dress and music. These 
youths then eventually began to spout 
racist ideas that they picked up from 
Skinhead music and graffiti and from the 
propaganda materials distributed by 
some of the old-line hate groups, which 
targeted them for recruitment. 
An important part of the Skinhead per- 
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""Bigotry has no head and cannot think; 
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sona is their "white power * music, some- 
times referred to as "Oi," originating 
from the cockney word for **Hey!" These 
Skinheads, who are the subject of a num- 
ber of ADL published reports, are charac- 
terized as neo-Nazi Skinheads because of 
the white supremacist philosophy they 
espouse and their expression and demon- 
stration of a vicious anti-Jewish and anti- 
minority hatred. 

It should be noted, however, that not all 
Skinheads are racist. In fact, those who 
are not — although they are indistin- 
guishable in appearance from the 
others — actually are more numerous. It 
is important for the public not to assume 
that every Skinhead is a neo-Nazi. 

On a positive note, ADL's most recent 
nationwide surveys of the Skinhead 
movement indicate that the numerous 
arrests and convictions of neo-Nazi 
Skinheads as the 1980s came to a close 
have acted as a deterrent on the groups' 
propensity for violence. 

One cannot help but wonder what moti- 
vates youth to adopt such racist attitudes 
and to join these hate groups in the first 
place. Described as ''throwaway kids," 
most Skinheads have in common a dys- 
functional family background. 

Skinhead groups, like street gangs and 
cults, provide their members with a sub- 
stitute family composed of their peers. 
That sense of kinship is strengthened 
even further if the gang members have 
been involved in violence together. Mili- 
tary sociologists have long known that 
soldiers who have fought together develop 
a deeper sense of solidarity. 

Of course, rrany other variables are 
present in the background and character of 
individual Skinheads and others that 
commit hate crimes. Broad societal prob- 
lems also contribute to the phenomenon. 

Enacting hate crimes statutes 

Solving the crises afflicting many Ameri- 
can families is not possible through any 
short-term solutions. What is needed now 
are effective means of coping with the 
specific dangers presented by those who 
prey on others because they are different. 
Tough law enforcement is essential. 



Prosecution of the perpetrators under 
hate crime statutes that strengthen the 
penalties for crimes motivated by bias 
or bigotry must be encouraged. 

Forty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia currently have specific laws 
against ethnic intimidation, institutional 
vandalism or both, many patterned after 
ADL model legislation. An encouraging 
trend of late is that the statutes have be- 
come more inclusive, going beyond the 
traditionally protected categories of 
race, religion, nationality and ethnic 
origin, to recognize new classes of vic- 
tims — those subjected to anti-gay and 
anti-lesbian violence. 

A significant victory in the fight 
against hate crimes has been the recent 
passage of the Federal Hate Crime Sta- 
tistics Act, which requires the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice to compile data on 
bias-motivated crimes wherever they 
occur. The enactment of this law sends 
an unmistakable message to the com- 
munity that law enforcement officials 
have a genuine interest in the problem 



of hate crimes and should encourage a 
commitment to the vigorous pursuit of 
the perpetrators. Also, greater public 
awareness of the problem should ensue 
from the law's passage. 

Education is critical 

Perhaps the most important way to pre- 
vent hate crimes is to obliterate the 
motivation for them — prejudice. Since 
prejudice is learned eariy, education is 
critical. States that lead the nation in 
hate crimes are at the bottom in terms of 
spending for education. Prejudice- 
reduction programs in the schools can 

Ip to prevent hate crimes from oc- 
curring in the first place. 

Many battle \ (ans can be used in fight- 
ing this insidious type of crime. It starts 
with the home and education. One is re- 
minded of the lesson from the musical 
"Soutn Pacific": "You've got to be taught 
to hate and fear. You've got to be taught 
from year to year. It's got to be drummed 
in your dear little ear. You've got to 
be carefully taught." # 
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Teaching children to think criticcdlY nr- nnly 
broadens their worldview 
but also helps to reduce prejudice. 



Antidote for prejudice 



"Ask a child to question and he'll ques- 
tion for a day. Teach a child to question 
and he II question for a lifetime." 

— Dennis Palmer Wolf * 

Much of our thinking is subconscious 
and automatic — based on habit and 
conditioning. We tend to see what we 
want to see, hear what we want to hear. 
We tend to accept without question what 
is compatible with our beliefs and to re- 
ject out of hand what conflicts with 
them. This kind of thinking is dangerous. 
It makes us susceptible to emotional ap- 
peals rather than rational ones; it makes 
us susceptible to manipulation. It makes 
us suspicious, fearful, and even hostile to 
anyone ui anything different. It can 
make us prejudiced. 

What does it mean to be prejudiced? 
It means "to have prejudged," to have 
formed a judgment or opinion without 
full and sufficient examination, without 
just grounds or sufficient knowledge. 
Webster defines prejudice as "an irra- 
tional attitude of hostility directed 



against an individual, a group, a race, or 
their supposed characteristics.'* The op- 
posite of prejudicial thinking is judging 
with full and sufficient examination and 
forming opinions with just grounds and 
sufficient knowledge. We can teach chil- 
dren how to look at their world this way. 
If we expect to survive as a rich, plural- 
istic nation, that is what we must do. 

The role of the school 

How do we teach students anti-prejudi- 
cial thinking? We infuse a child's school 
experience with an emphasis on thinking 
critically about knowledge and life. 
Thinking critically is the antithesis of 
prejudicial thinking. It is, as Robert 
Ennis defines it, "reasonably going about 
deciding what to do or believe."^ This 
means that one's beliefs — and conse- 
quently one's actions — are grounded in 
reasoned judgment, in thorough exami- 
nation, in solid evidence. 

Critical thinking is a way of looking at 
the world, a filter which qualifies our ex- 
periences. If our worldview is inaccu- 
rate, it is because the beliefs that consti- 
tute it are inaccurate. Intelligent people 
may arrive at vastly different conclu- 
sions from the same evidence. It is their 
use of the evidence to fit their worldview 
that makes the difference. A critical 
thinker strives for as accurate a world- 
view as possible so as to make informed 
judgments. 

This view of teaching for thinking in- 



volves more than simply teaching stu- 
dents discrete little subskills on some- 
one's list of critical thinking skills. 
Thinking critically begins with being 
disposed to question, to examine, to sus- 
pend judgment until the available evi- 
dence is weighed. 

Young children come to us with an in- 
credible sense of wonder about the 
world. Any primary teacher has noticed 
how this natural wonder, this urgent de- 
sire to know w7?>\ diminishes as years go 
by in our "one-size-fits-all" factory 
model of schooling, in which what is the 
priority. Only in classrooms where why 
remains critically important — where 
asking the right question is as important 
as giving the right answer — can we 
nurture that natural wonder and foster 
dispositions of the critical spirit. 

Critical thinking dispositions 
An attitude is a mental posture, a dispo- 
sition, a natural tendency. D'Angelo has 
described the attitudes or dispositions es- 
sential to the development of critical 
thinking: 

Intellectual curio.sity — seeking an- 
swers to various kinds of questions and 
problems; investigating the causes and 
explanations of events; asking why, how, 
who, when, where. 

Objectivity — using objective factors 
in the process of making decisions; rely- 
ing on evidence and valid arguments and 
not being influenced by emotive and 
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subjective factors in reaching conclu- 
sions (in deciding what to do or believe). 

Open-mindedncss — willingness to 
consider a wide variety of beliefs as pos- 
sibly being true; making judgments 
without bias or prejudice. 

Flexibility — willingness to change 
one's beliefs or methods of inquiry; 
avoiding steadfastness of belief, dog- 
matic attitude, and rigidity; realizing that 
we do not know all the answers. 

Intellectual skepticism — postponing 
acceptance of a hypothesis as true until 
adequate evidence is available. 

Intellectual honesty — accepting a 
statement as true when there is sufficient 
evidence, even though it conflicts with 
cherished beliefs; avoiding slanting facts 
to support a particular position. 

Bein^ systematic — following a line 
of reasoning consistently to a particular 
conclusion; avoiding irrelevancies that 
stray from the issue being argued. 

Persistence — supporting points of 
view without giving up the task of find- 
ing evidence and arguments. 

Decisiveness — reaching certain con- 
clusions when the evidence warrants. 

Respect for other viewpoints — listen- 
ing carefully to other points of view and 
responding relevantly to what was said; 
willingness to admit that one may be 
wrong and that other ideas one does not 
accept may be correct.^ 

Obstacles to teaching for thinking 

Are schools, as they are presently struc- 
tured, designed to develop and nurture 
these attitudes? We currently operate on 
a one-size-fits-all factory model of 
schooling with many obstacles to teach- 
ing for thinking. Large classes, bland 
textbook pabulum, pressure to cover un- 
realistic amounts of content, account- 
ability on standardized tests that do not 
measure critical thinking skills and 
dispositions, and a one-right-answer 
mentality are iust a few of the hin- 
drances that face teachers committed to 
helping students learn how to think for 
themselves. 

This structure has been described as 
obedience training. In other words, stu- 



dents rarely learn to trust their own think- 
ing, to view themselves as authorities, 
when in fact, teaching them to think for 
themselves is the most valuable gift we 
can give them. It is also the most valu- 
able antidote to prejudice. 

In an ideal world, schools would be re- 
structured so that fitting the system to 
students would be the goal rather than 
vice versa as we do today. This vision of 
schools includes restructuring the gov- 
ernance of schools so that those closest to 
the students will make the decisions on 
instruction (textbooks, class size, student 
groupings), and it includes restructuring 
instruction with an emphasis not on con- 
tent coverage and lower-level thinking 
skills, but on content depth and higher- 
level thinking skills. 

Research tells us that this emphasis 
equips students with the mental skills to 
avoid thinking in simplistic terms and 
overgeneralizing. Evidence suggests that 
we can reduce students' prejudice by giv- 
ing them a framework or different con- 
ceptual lens through yvhich to view the 
world."* Establishir ; a worldview that is 
grounded in reas. led judgment, where 
one's beliefs — and consequently one's 
actions — are based on thoughtful exami- 
nation of the evidence, is the rationale of 
teaching for thinking. 

In a less-than-ideal school system, 
there are still some things that can be 
done to bring the dream of a prejudice- 
free society closer to reality. Schools 
should play a vital role in helping stu- 
dents develop as fair-minded a world- 
view as possible so that they may assess 
information thoughtfully and fairly, 
whether it be a history lesson or an inci- 
dent in their daily lives, thereby becom- 
ing more aware of and reducing the ef- 
fects of bias, prejudice and self-decep- 
tion in their thinking. 

Schools need to begin to explode the 
myth of the one-right-answer. This myth 
simply misrepresents the real world in 
which many questions do not have 
right — or even good — answers. We 
may also need to reexamine an environ- 
ment where mistakes are equated with 
*'sins," the impact of this kind of envi- 



ronment on risk taking with one's 
thoughts and ideas, and the role that com- 
petition plays in fostering or inhibiting 
critical thinking. 

In some experimental studies designed 
to reduce competitiveness and increase 
cooperation in learning, cognitive out- 
comes included retention, application 
and transfer of information, concepts, 
and principles; problem-solving ability 
and success; and divergent and risk-tak- 
ing thinking. Affective outcomes in- 
cluded acceptance and appreciation of 
cultural, ethnic and individual differ- 
ences, reduction of bias and prejudice; 
pluralistic and democratic values; valu- 
ing education; and positive attitudes to- 
ward school and self.^ 

Classroom essentials and strategies 

Let us return to the dispositions of a 
critical thinker and examine ways they 
can be modeled, encouraged, fostered, 
**taught," reinforced and rewarded in the 
classroom. 

• A climate of trust and respect — Stu- 
dents will not take risks with their 
thinking in an atmosphere of fear and 
ridicule. Taking chances with one's 
ideas must be valued and safeguarded 
by classroom rules that demand re- 
spect for the ideas and opinions of 
other students. 

• A "community of inquiry" — An envi- 
ronment where asking right questions 
is as important as giving right answers. 
An environment where there is a bal- 
ance between questions that have right 
answers and those for which there may 
be more than one.* 

• A balance betw*een teacher talk and 
student talk — In classrooms where 
teachers do most of the talking, stu- 
dents get the idea that what they have 
to say is not important. Students need 
to discuss, entertain and grapple with 
ideas, problems and concepts, and it is 
through discussion that we can deepen 
students' understanding and depth of 
knowledge. 

• Success and self esteem — One of the 
best-established correlations with 
prejudice reduction is self-esteem — a 
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correlation so close as almost to dem- 
onstrate a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship.^ An encouraging and success- 
oriented environment is crucial to de- 
veloping confidence in one*s reasoning 
and consequently to one's level of 
prejudice. 

• An emphasis on thinking about think- 
ing — Getting students to think about 
their thinking is extremely important; 
asking questions about logic in addi- 
tion to questions about content: "How 
did you arrive at that conclusion?" 
*'What evidence supports that?*' "Can 
you explain how you worked that 
out?'' The expectation should prevail 
in the classroom that students need to 
justify what they say with reasons, 
evidence and support. 

Research suggests that direct teaching 
of prejudice-reduction techniques may 
be ineffective, whereas indirect teaching 
of the skills and dispositions needed to 
combat prejudice is effective. In other 
words, merely telling students that they 
should not be prejudiced is ineffectual. 

Fostering evaluative thinking skills 

Historical events and literature relevant 
to issues of prejudice (e.g., To Kill a 
Mockingbird, The Anne Frank Story), 
used with sensitivity and care, are essen- 
tial. The teaching and valuing of the 
contributions of the great writers, scien- 
tists and leaders of all races, creeds and 
ethnic groups is imperative. In addition, 
an emphasis on the dispositions for criti- 
cal thinking can and should be incorpo- 
rated into every aspect of school life. 
Some examples of classroom lessons and 
activities that emphasize both critical- 
thinking skills (for example, inferring, 
making assumptions, drawing conclu- 
sions, evaluating evidence, supporting 
positions with evidence, etc) and dispo- 
sitions are: 

Intellectual curiosity and being sys- 
tematic, Frances Hunkins devised a strat- 
egy for helping students ask their own 
questions. After identifying an issue or 
topic, have the students plan the investi- 
gation of the topic — brainstorming pos- 



sible guiding questions, identifying (to- 
gether or in small groups) the most im- 
portant questions, and assessing the rea- 
soning embedded in their sequence of 
questions,^ 

Objectivity and respect for other view- 
points. One cooperative learning activity 
involves organizing students into groups 
of four, with two students assigned the 
pro side of an issue and two the con. 
Each pair of pros and cons finds another 
pair of the same side and spends an al- 
lotted amount of time in this group iden- 
tifying arguments for their respective 
sides. 

The original groups then reconvene 
and debate the issue, with each person in 
the group of four having three minutes to 
lay out the arguments or give their rebut- 
tal. After each person in the group has 
taken a turn, the sides then change posi- 
tions, with the pros arguing the con side 
and vice versa. After each person has ar- 
gued the opposite position, the group 
then drops its advocacy roles and comes 
to a group consensus on a position, 
identifying the best arguments for that 
position.^ 

Open-mindedness and flexibility. At 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Hazel Hertzberg uses this activity in her 
social studies classes, but it has also been 
used successfully with elementary and 
high school students. The "Penny Les- 
son'* involves students in small groups 
who are asked to look at pennies and, 
pretending they know nothing about the 
culture that made a given penny, identify 
as many inferences as they can about the 
culture that made it (for example, they 
had an advanced technology, this was a 
religious society, this was a bilingual 
society). 

Each group shares its inferences, sup- 
porting them with evidence provided by 
the penny. The lesson can be extended by 
examining the inferences — which are 
true or false, what would have to be done 
to test some of the inferences (e.g., a 
"male-dominated'' society?), written as- 
signments (e.g., a day in the life of a 
penny). This exercise illustrates how dif- 
ficult it is to suspend one's bias in an en- 



joyable, nonthreatening manner. 

Decisiveness. Edys Quellmaltz, for- 
meriy of Stanford University, worked 
with classroom teachers in developing 
lessons for second- and third-grade stu- 
dents that required them to take a posi- 
tion on an issue and support it. 

For example, before reading "Jack and 
the Beanstalk," the students are asked to 
read and decide whether Jack is a greedy 
boy or a curious boy. The class discusses 
some of the characteristics of greedy and 
curious people. After the students read 
the stor>', the teacher elicits examples 
from the students and places them under 
headings "Jack was greedy" and ''Jack 
was curious" on the board. 

Finally, after much groundwork, the 
students write a composition in which 
they take a position, supporting their po- 
sition with two good reasons from the 
stor>'. This is a powerful lesson for third 
graders. They get the message that what 
they think is important, that they must 
support their positions with good rea- 
sons, and that one's use of evidence af- 
fects the conclusions drawn. 

Intellectual honesty. A hallmark of a 
critical thinker is the ability to distin- 
guish between appeals to reason and ap- 
peals to emotion, recognizing that a ten- 
dency exists to seek out only evidence 
that supports one's viewpoints. We often 
accept without question what agrees 
with our views and automatically reject 
what does not. 

Kevin O'Reilly, of the Critical and 
Creative Thinking Program at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-Boston, devel- 
oped a history lesson on the Battle of 
Lexington to give students an opportu- 
nity to evaluate critically conflicting 
sources of information on "who fired the 
first shot on Lexington Green." Students 
are given excerpts from an American 
history textbook, a book written by Win- 
ston Churchill, and two eyewitness ac- 
counts of the battle. Through discussion 
and examination, students are asked to 
analyze each passage in terms of the use 
of language (emotionally loaded terms, 
such as 'patriot' and 'rebel'), the quality 
of the reasoning, the use of rhetorical 
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devices lo slam, and so on. Tlie essence 
ol the lesson is ihe quesiions students 
ask in assessing the credibility of ihe 



Toward a prejudice-free society 
We should teach our children to ask 
quesiions; go beyond the superficial to 
the substance: lake positions on issues 
and explain and defend those positions; 
be aware of multiple perspectives on im- 
portant issues and the importance of 
knowing all sides of an issue before tak- 
ing a position; and assess information 
carefully and fairly. Then they will in- 
crease their awareness of their own 
biases, heighten their openness to re- 
thinking their positions in the face ol 
contlicling evidence, and take time lo re- 
Hect nuher than merely react. 9 
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Rcfninted hy permission from the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
iNCSS). The article ori^iinally appeared 
in the April/ May I^HH issue of SOCIAL 
EDUCATION, the official journal of 
SCSS. This article also appeared in the 
publication Reducing Prejudice pub- 
lished by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. A review of Reducing 
Prejudice is on pa^e 34. 




Despite the best efforts of many par- 
ents and teachers, children still learn 
prejudice and practice discrimination. 
The following suggestions from the 
National PTA and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B nai B'rith may help 
parents teach their children to over- 
come unfair attitudes and practices. 

• Accept each of your children as 
unique and special. Let your chil- 
dren know that you recognize and 
appreciate their unique qualities. 
Children who feel good about 
themselves are less likely to be 
prejudiced. 

• Help your child become sensitive 
to other people's feelings. Studies 
indicate that caring, empathetic 
children are less likely to be preju- 
diced. Share stories and books with 
your children that help them to un- 
derstand the points of view of other 
groups. Wlien personal conflicts 
occur, encourage your children to 
think about how the other person 

is feeling. 

• Miike sure your children understand 
that prejudice and discrirnination 
are unfair. Make it a firm rule that 
no person should be excluded or 
teased on the basis ol race, ethni- 
city or religion. 

• Teach your children to respect luid 
appreciate differences by providing 
opportunities for interaction with 
people of diverse racial, ethnic and 
religious groups. Studies show that 
children working or playing to- 
gether in a friendly environment 
develop positive attitudes toward 
one another. Sports teams, bands, 
school clubs and community pro- 
grams are good examples of such 
activities. In addition to firsthand 



experiences, provide opportunities 
for children to learn about various 
groups of people through books, TV 
programs, concerts or other pro- 
grams that show positive insights 
into other cultures. 

• Help children recognize instances of 
stereotyping, prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Make sure they recog- 
nize such attitudes and behavior if 
they see them in action. TV news 
and programs, movies and newspa- 
pers often provide opportunities for 
discussion. 

• Encourage children to create posi- 
tive change. Talk to your children 
about how they can respond to 
prejudiced thinking or acts of dis- 
crimination they observe. Painting 
over racist graffiti, writing letters to 
a television producer who promotes 
stereotypes, or confronting a peer's 
discriminator}' behavior arc all ap- 
propriate actions. Confronting class- 
mates s particularly hard for chil- 
dren, so they need to have a 
ready-made response for such in- 
stanc^s. If another child is called by 
a racist name, an observer might 
simply say, "Don't call him that. 
C'ill him by his name." Or, if your 
child is the victim, "Don't call me 
that. That's not fair." 

• Take appropriate action against 
prejudice luid discrimination. For 
example, if other adults use bigoted 
language around you or your chil- 
dren, you should not ignore it. Your 
children need to know that such be- 
havior is unacceptable even if it is 
from a fiuniliar adult. A simple 
phrase will do: "Please don't talk 
that way around me or my chil- 
dren," or "I don't think that juke is 
funny," 
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"Imagine a gunnian invading your school. Or icrronsts 
planting a bomb. Or a classroom of siudcn's held hosiage. 
These situations may seem unreal — even impossible.... 
Every school — urban, rural or suburban — is vulnerable. 
When will a crisis sinke your school? And will you be 
ready?" 

TTiesc words, spoken by acclaimed actor Edward James 
Olmos, combine with news foougc of actual school cnsis 
events to provide a compelling introduction to "School 
Crisis: Under Control." a 25-minute. award-winning 
dociimcniaiy on school crisis prevention, preparation, 
management and resolution sponsored by the National 

„ School Safety Center (NSSC). 

Appealing not only to educators but also to parents, law enforcers, school security personnel, 
civic leaders and concerned citizens as well, this informative videotape is designed to help schools 
and communities prepare for the unexpected. Planning begins with an awareness that disaster can 
strike anywhere. 

The National School Safety Center sponsored a "School Crisis Prevention Practicum," which 
included educational professionals and representatives from the fields of law. psychology and 
journalism. The school principals attending the practicum personally had dealt with bombings, 
murder and terrorism on their campuses. 

meir comments and recommendations, learned by living through tragic events at their schools, 
were filmed and have been incorporated into "School Crisis: Under Control" to assist others m 
designing cnsis prevention and response plans. These plans will improve the community's ability 
to overcome such disasters and also will help schools avoid potential liability. 

■School Crisis: Under Control" offers direction on how to increase school security and 
provides specifics on how to work through a cnsis. Topics include outlining staif roles and 
responsibilities, deahng with the media, providing adequate communication systems and signals, 
arranging iransponalion. offering grief counseling and emphasizing a school's safety after the 
incident. 

Host Edward James Olmos is best known for his portrayal of teacher Jaime Escalante 
m the movie "Stand and Deliver" and his role as U. CasUUo in the popular television series 
"Miami Vice." 

Both NSSC and Greg Strom, producer and director of the videotape, have received numerous 
national awards, including an Emmy, for previous documentaries. 
"School Crisis: Under Control" is available from NSSC on VHS videotape for S65. 




Host 

Edward James Olmos 






"School Crisis: Under Control" Order Form 

$65 covers postage and handling. Price is subject to change without prior notice. Check must accompany order. 



Name - Title 

Address 

City State Zip 



Mall 



Order to: National School Safety Center, Pepperdlne University, Mallbu, CA 90263 
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NATIONAL UPDATE 



Forum examines 
youth violence 




The omnipresent threat of violence In the 
lives of many thousands of America's 
minority youth severely detracts from the 
quality of life in minority communities. 
Despite an urgent need, little guidance 
currently is available for communities 
that wish to develop their own violence- 
prevention programs. 

The absence of useful guidance is 
attributable to three factors. First, little is 
known about how to effectively prevent 
death and injuries resulting from youth 
violence. Second, what is known about 
prevention — based on innovative efforts 
by a variety of communities as well as 
scientific research to date — has not been 
assembled in a clear, concise way. Third, 
no accepted locus of responsibility exists 
for helping communities to address the 
primary prevention of violent death and 
injuries. 

To begin addressing these issues, the 
Centers for Disease Control of the Public 
Health Service and the Minority Health 
Professions Foundation (with the More- 
house School of Medicine serving as the 
coordinating institution) sponsored "The 
Forum on Youth Violence in Minority 
Communities: Setting the Agenda for 
Prevention." The forum was comprised 
of about 1 10 participants representing 
public health, criminal justice, social 
service, and academic and minority 
communities. 

Interpersonal violence is a problem 
that impacts all segments of American 
society. Each year, more than 20,000 
people die and more than 2.2 million 
suffer non-fatal injuries from interper- 
sonal violence. Young people from ra- 
cial and ethnic minorities in particular 



have a high risk of death and injury from 
interpersonal violence. 

Homicide is the leading cause of death 
among African-Americans between the 
ages of 15 and 34. During his lifetime, an 
African-American male has a one-in-27 
chance of being murdered compared to a 
probability of one in 205 for a white 
male, according to data from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Hispanic males and Native Americans 
also are at high risk of becoming homi- 
cide victims. In the Southwest, the homi- 
cide rate for Hispanic males has been 
found to be more than three times the 
rate for non-Hispanic males in the re- 
gion. The risk of homicide for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives is more than 
double that for all Americans. 

Rates of fatal injury from interpersonal 
violence, such as homicide, are dispro- 
portionately high for young people, 
males, African-Americans and Hispanics. 
Homicide, however, which represents the 
fatal level of interpersonal violence, 
is only the tip of the iceberg. Each year, 
more than 450,000 African-Americans 
and Hispanics suffer non-fatal injuries 
from violent and abusive behavior. 

One purpose of the forum was to 
summarize what is known about vio- 
lence prevention so that this information 
can be immediately applied by minority 
communities. Another purpose was to 
determine priorities for the evaluation of 
violence-prevention programs so that fu- 
ture research can be appropriately tar- 
geted. Through this assessment, the 
sponsoring groups, state and local health 
departments, and minority communities 
will be better able to implement effec- 



tive violence-prevention programs and 
encourage research in the development of 
promising intervention strategies. 

The forum focused on minority com- 
munities for several reasons. First, peo- 
ple living in many minority communities 
face an extraordinarily high risk of death 
or injur)' from violent and abusive be- 
havior. In order to ensure that maximum 
benefits are derived from finite re- 
sources, available resources for the pre- 
vention of youth violence should be 
directed toward those in greatest need. 

Second, the successful implementation 
of youth violence-prevention programs 
will depend heavily on the willingness of 
minority communities to take ownership 
of this problem and organize themselves 
so that they can act to effectively prevent 
youth violence. The information that 
emerges from this ibrum is intended to 
empower minority communities in a way 
that enables them to achieve the goal of 
prevention. 

Finally, a focus on minority communi- 
ties is justified because of the need to 
ground violence-prevention programs in 
the cultural milieu of communities. 
African-American, Hispanic, Native 
American and Asian communities each 
have unique cultural traditions that play 
an important role in determining the suc- 
cess of community interventions. Vio- 
lence-prevention strategies must be cul- 
turally sensitive, competent and specific 
in order to achieve their maximum po- 
tential to prevent death and injury. 

The Centers for Disease Control will 
use the information revealed in the forum 
proceedings to develop guidelines for 
community violence-prevention pro- 
grams and set priorities for evaluation 
research. The community guidelines and 
evaluation priorities will be based on in- 
formation acquired through the confer- 
ence deliberations, the background papers 
prepared Ibr this conference and other 
relevant sources. 

Excerpted from the Special Section of the 
MaylJune 1991 issue of PubWc Health 
Reports, edited hy James A. Mercy and 
Mary Ann Fenley. 




LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 



States adopt 
hate crime laws 




A decided trend has emerged for legisla- 
tion on the subject of hate crimes. Bigo- 
try of all kinds is increasing, and violent 
incidents motivated by such bigotry also 
are on the rise. This phenomenon has at- 
tracted sufficient attention that lawmak- 
ers at the state and federal level wish to 
discourage such behavior through effec- 
tive legislation. 

Getting from policy to law, however, is 
proving to be difficult, if not unconstitu- 
tional. Recent developments suggest that 
some of the approaches to solve this 
problem are practical, while others must 
be based on a well-thought-out policy 
designed to respond to local conditions 
rather than national headlines. 

Defining a '*hate crime" is not an easy 
task. The phrase has become something 
of a temi of art covering everything from 
crimes against property to physical as- 
sault and battery to speech that violates 
behavioral norms in the setting where the 
speech takes place. Every jurisdiction al- 
ready has laws on the books that address 
crimes against property or persons with- 
out regard for the perpetrator's motiva- 
tion concerning the race or nationality of 
the victim or the victim's property. What 
does specific hate crimes legislation add 
to these existing laws? 

First, states may wish to adopt statutes 
that address these subjects to provide an 
additional tool for law enforcement simi- 
lar to those which exist in federal law 
under the civil rights statutes. Conspira- 
cies against the rights of citizens are 
criminalized in IS U.S.C. § 241, vSimilar 
protection against officially encouraged 
or sanctioned deprivation of civil rights 
is provided for in 42 U,S.C. § 242, Civil 



action — including money damages 
against those who \'iolate the law — is 
provided for in 42 U.S.C. S 1983. 

Second, state hate crimes provisions 
also may provide stiffer penalties to re- 
spond to perceived needs in local juris- 
dictions. A look at various state provi- 
sions illustrates both the diversity of 
approaches and ilie type of legal chal- 
lenges that are likely to arise. 

Every state has proposed some re- 
sponse to violent bigot r>'. To date, most 
states have passed some legislation that 
adds to the federal statutes in providing 
enforcement solutions to hate crimes. 
This legislation, much of which has been 
modeled after suggestions of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B*nai BVith, high- 
lights such activities as institutional van- 
dalism and intimidation, focusing on both 
conduct as well as speech. At a minimum, 
these laws mandate crime reporting for 
incidents that fit the legislative descrip- 
tion. Some of the legislation supports 
civil actions against perpetrators, while 
others require that law enforcement agen- 
cies include extra training regarding hate 
crimes to officers. 

Some hate crimes laws may be uncon- 
stitutional, Farlier this year, a state court 
judge ruled that the provisions of the Vir- 
ginia hate crimes law abridged protected 
expression, and the court threw out a 
prosecution against a 16-year-old student 
charged with burning a cross at a high 
school in Fairfax. Virginia. 

The lawyer for the student successfully 
argued that cross-burning was protected 
as symbolic speech in much the same way 
that llag-buming was upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. While the Fairfax County 



attorneys argued that the law was aimed 
only at reaching acts that cause intimida- 
tion, it is easy to see how the First 
Amendment may pose serious problems 
for hate crimes laws aimed at specific 
types of intimidation. At least half of the 
states with hate crime laws have provi- 
sions that prohibit the burning of crosses 
or other symbols. 

States may get around this problem in 
two ways. First, states may change the 
laws to prohibit individuals from burning 
anything without a permit within a resi- 
dential district or an area where churches 
are located. Laws of this type are easily 
enforced without regard for the expres- 
sion of the person doing the buming. 
The First Amendment then does not be- 
come an issue. Second, states that do not 
desire to change the focus of existing 
hate crime laws which address symbolic 
acts of intimidation simply may argue 
that these laws further a compelling state 
interest in discouraging acts of violent 
bigotry. 

The U,S, Supreme Court has decided 
to take up the question of hate crime 
laws during its 1991-92 term. A recently 
enacted Minnesota law is being re- 
viewed by the Court in the case of 
RA.V. V. City of St. Paid (90-7675),The 
law provides that: 
Whoever places on public or private 
property a symbol, object, appellation, 
characterization, or graffiti, including 
but not limited to, a buming cross or 
Nazi swastika, which one knows or 
has reasonable grounds to know 
arouses anger, alarm, or resentment in 
others on the basis of race, color, 
creed, religion, or gender commits dis- 
orderly conduct and shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor |Leg, Code @ 292.02 
(1990)). 

Thus, in issuing its decision on R.AX. 
w City of St. Paul, the U,S, Supreme 
Court soon will detemiine the constitu- 
tional parameters of hate crime laws and 
set guidelines for future legislation. 

Prepared by Bernard James, special 
counsel for NSSC. 
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LEGAL UPDATE 



Schools fight bias 
and intimidation 




Schools will be a prime target for purvey- 
ors of hate crimes. Because modem cam- 
puses bring together such a diverse group 
of students, they will attract perpetrators 
of hate and intimidation. 

The "Summary of School Hate Crime 
Report'' released in October 1989 by the 
Los Angeles County Commission on Hu- 
man Relations illustrates this diversity by 
listing crimes against Latinos, blacks, 
whites, Asians, Arabs, Jews, immigrants, 
homosexuals and **others," including 
Filipinos and American Indians. Al- 
though blacks and Latinos were the big- 
gest targets, the study found no group 
immune. Hate-laden slurs, graffiti and 
other incidents of violence were reported 
against individuals based on race, eth- 
nicity, immigrant status, religion and 
sexual preference. 

A far greater amount of school crime 
and violence is racially related than any- 
one wants to admit. Many educators fail 
to report these crimes because they feel 
that it makes them look bad if they admit 
they have a problem. They sense that they 
will be blamed or they wish to avoid bad 
publicity or litigation. Some administra- 
tors think that some offenses are too mi- 
nor to report or they prefer to rely on their 
own security and discipline instead of re- 
porting the crime to law enforcement. 
They may suspect that the police or the 
courts will not cooperate with them. They 
may fear retaliation from the offenders or 
may not want to stigmatize them. Above 
all, many administrators fear that, if they 
report crime on campus, they will be re- 
garded as ineffective. 

In some communities, educators have 
overcome these concerns and taken the 



lead in discussing the problem of and po- 
tential solution to hate crimes. In re- 
sponse to the Hate Crimes Report in Los 
Angeles County, 200 educators and other 
community leaders attended a sympo- 
sium where they heard from colleagues 
who have developed experimental pro- 
grams to address the problem. 

In the face of the threat that hate 
crimes bring to the learning environment 
and safe campuses, recent reports suggest 
that schools have adequate legal tools to 
respond to the challenge. 

School codes of conduct are, in most 
cases, already structured in such a man- 
ner that they can be used to cite and pun- 
ish students who commit hate crimes on 
campus against persons or property. For 
example, students who commit assault or 
battery can be disciplined based on those 
sections of the code of conduct, regard- 
less of the motivation for these crimes. 
Vandalism or disruption motivated by 
hate can be considered by the same 
school rules that cover any incidents of 
vandalism or disruption. Moreover, in 
some school districts, codes of conduct 
apply to activities off campus. As a re- 
sult, school-based discipline may be 
all that is necessary to establish an 
effective policy against hate crimes by 
students. 

In addition to codes of conduct, the 
commission of most hate crimes will vio- 
late local as well as federal criminal 
laws. School officials may not wish to re- 
port incidents in some cases, but they 
should be aware that hate crimes are suf- 
ficiently serious to gain the interest of 
local prosecutors. Some prosecutors, 
frustrated by lack of cooperation by 



school officials, may charge them witli 
obstruction. When the hate crime is 
committed on campus by non-students, 
criminal law is often the only way to en- 
force safe campus policies. 

In Los Angeles, a federal court sen- 
tenced a lv)-year-old to a one-year prison 
sentence for mailing hate letters to 
school administrators at Grant High 
School in Van Nuys, California. The stu- 
dent pled guilty after being caught mail- 
ing letters to a black member of the stu- 
dent body, the black assistant principal 
and the principal, who is married to a 
black woman. 

The youth's letters included such mes- 
sages as "Keep your hands off white 
girls," "I guess you arc just another 
brand of ignorance that me and my 
friends are going to have to take care 
of," and "How would you like a 1 0-foot 
cross burned on your front yard?" Yet 
another letter threatened the principal 
that a 1 0-foot cross would be burned on 
his lawn and that his family would be 
harassed. 

The letters were typewritten for the 
most part, but one letter had a line writ- 
ten in handwriting. The school adminis- 
trator linked the letters with files of stu- 
dent homework to catch the youth. 
When police searched the home of the 
student, they found school records listing 
the name and address of the student who 
received the letter, other unmailed letters 
and the typewriter ribbon used to make 
the letters. 

The court rejected probation of the 
19-year-old, agreeing with the prosecu- 
tor that hate crimes committed on school 
campuses should be treated as serious 
threats to society. The sentence also in- 
cluded a requirement that the youth write 
letters of apology to the victims as well 
as an open letter of apology to Grant 
High School. 

This case school should give adminis- 
trators confidence that it is possible to 
respond effectively to hale crimes com- 
mitted by students on campus. 

Prepared hy Bernard James, special 
counsel for NSSC, 
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Effective teaching 
reduces prejudice 




Reducing Prejudice: An Overview by 
Seven Prominent Educators. Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B' nai B' rith, 1988. 
28 pa^es. 

Reducing Prejudice, reprinted from the 
April/May i988 issue o{ SOCIAL EDU- 
CATION, the official journal of The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, ex- 
amines the role of education in counter- 
acting prejudiced attitudes, beliefs and 
behaviors. 

Schools cannot afford to neglect the 
human relations component of education. 
Effective citizenship does not depend on 
knowledge of rights and responsibilities 
under the Constitution alone. People 
also must be able to interact easily and 
openly with the different races, religions 
and cultures that are part of oui* increas- 
ingly multicultural society. 

Our children enter school with precon- 
ceptions acquired from parents, peers, the 
media and other socializing agencies in 
the community. By the age of 12, chil- 
dren have already developed a complete 
set of stereotypes about every ethnic, ra- 
cial and religious group in society, ac- 
cording to a landmark research study 
conducted by the Anti-Defamation 
League (ADL) and the University of 
California at Berkley, 

However, the research also indicates 
that children at stages of early adoles- 
cence are still open and undergoing de- 
velopment — not too old for significant at- 
titudinal change, but old enough to en- 
gage in the process of self-discovery. 
Counteraction is possible during the next 
few years of adolescence, the study indi- 
cates. If no counteraction occurs during 



this time, however, the research suggests 
that these children will continue to build 
on their stereotypes and become narrow, 
bigoted adults. 

The ADL research identifies two pri- 
mary means of counteracting prejudice 
through education. First, students mu.st be 
assisted in developing critical and an- 
alytical thinking skills. Children who are 
cognitively sophisticated are far less 
likely to become prejudiced adults than 
those who continue to "think" simply and 
unqucstioningly. 

Second, the study found that, if young 
people of different races or cultures can 
get to know one another well enough to 
discover essential similarities where they 
previously assumed differences, preju- 
dices will crumble. 

Reducing Prejudice contains infomia- 
tive articles integrated with practical sug- 
gestions to help teachers develop an anti- 
prejudice curriculum for their classrooms. 
Subjects include: 

• cooperative learning methods to reduce 
prejudice and increase multicultural 
appreciation; 

• approaches for developing critical 
thinking skills; and 

• classroom activities that provide op- 
portunities for students to identify and 
examine their own beliefs and thought 
processes which underlie and perpetu- 
ate prejudice and discrimination. 

Also included is an Anti-Defamation 
League report on Skinheads and a short 
bibliography of print and audio-visual 
materials that can help integrate human 
relations concepts and lessons into the 
social studies curriculum. 



For more information or to obtain a 
copy of Reducing Prejudice, write: The 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
823 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
NY 10017,2l2/4s)0-2525, 



Videos help locate 
missing children 



KIDPRINT, a free sem'ce offered hy 
Blockbuster Entertainment Corporation 
in conjunciion with the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children. 

From 1984 through 1990, more than 
24,000 children — about 1 3 children each 
day — were reported missing to the Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploited 
ChildnMi (NCMEC), According to the 
U,S, Department of Justice, in 1988 
alone, almost one million children were 
abducted, ran away or were otherwise 
missing. 

Last August, Blockbuster Video 
launched KIDPRINT, a national child 
safely program that provides parents the 
opportunity to have their children video- 
taped. This effort helps parents be more 
prepared in the event that their children 
arc ever abducted or missing. This Sep- 
tember, Blockbuster Video again will of- 
fer this free service to parents. 

The objective of the KIDPRINT pro- 
gram is to capture a child's image, voice 
and mannerisms on videotape. The tapes 
could be used by the police to be broad- 
cast on television, helping to locate and 
identify lost or abducted children. 

During the month of September, par- 
ents may have their children videotaped 
at any participating Blockbuster Video. 
Parents have the option of purchasing a 
special blank KIDPRINT tape from 
Blockbuster or providing their own. All 
proceeds from the purchased videotapes 
go to NCMEC. Call your local Block- 
buster Video for more information. 

Prepared by June R, Lane, associate edi- 
tor o/*School Safety. 
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PRINCIPALS^LEADERSHIP 





Studies of effective schools have shown that strong leadership 
is a key ingredient for success According to a U.S Department 
of Education publication. "Students respond best to a principal 
they can respect. These men and women are firm. fair, consis- 
tent and highly visible. ' 

"Principals of Leadership" recognizes outstanding men and 
women in our nation's schools who. through their effective 
leadership, promote safer, more productive and more positive 
learning climates on the campuses they administer Although 
the leadership styles of effective principals vary with the 
circumstances and situations they face, vision, persuasiveness 
and commitment to excellence are common threads m the 
profiles of the 10 principals honored this year Running a school 
is a complicated |0b. especially in today's complex world in 
which the need for campus safety, for preparing students to 
enter a more technologically sophisticated work force, and for 
dealing with the psychological and emotional needs of students 
often compete with schools' traditional academic goals. Since 
safe, quality schooling requires student, staff and community 
involvement, the soecial programs and talenis these principals 
have developed take on varied emphases. 

For example, programs that integrate school activities v/ith 
local businesses provide job training and incentives for young 
people to stay in school Staff and student recognition pro- 
grams boost morale and reduce discipline problems. Special 
campus cleanup projects instill a 'pride of ownership" among 
students for their campuses and reduce vandalism These 
10 education leaders and their achievements are positive 
examples for all leaders of children and adults alike. 

The 1991 "Principals of Leadership" are (counterclockwise 
from top left)' Roger L Berkbuegter. Rolla High School. Rolla. 
fvlissoun. Anita S. Bieler. Hereford Elementary School. Hereford. 
Pennsylvania. Eugene T Domeno. Neil Armstrong Elementary 
School. Diamond~Bar. California. Phillip L. Hobbs. Eastmoor 
High School. Columbus. Ohio, f^ary Ann Joyce. Horizons-on- 
the-HudJ on fvlagnet School. Newburgh. New York. Janice P 
fvlatistic. leffersori Elementary School. Summit. New Jersey. 
Frank N Mickens. Boys and Girls High School. Brooklyn. New 
York; Lee Switzer. Hayes Elementary School. Fndley. fvtmnesota. 
Wayne N. Tanaka. Robison Junior High School. Las Vegas. 
Nevada, and Knstine Wolzen. Raymond Central Elementary 
Schools. Valparaiso. Nebraska 

For more insight from the "Principais of Leadership. " write 
National School Safety Center Pepperdme University. Maiibu. 
California 90263. 

Presented as a public service by the National Association ol 
Elementary School Principals, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the NATIONAL, 
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SAFE SCHOOLS WEEK 



OCTOBER 13-19, 1991 



Please join the National School Safety Center and other local, state and federal 
officials and organizati' ns in observing October 13-19, 1991, as America's Safe 
Schools Week. 

Significant progress is being made to help make all of our nation's schools more 
safe, secure and productive places in which to learn and work. At the forefront of 
this movement are hundreds of exemplary programs and associations at the school, 
district, state and national levels that are effectively preventing campus crime and 
violence, improving discipline, increasing attendance, and suppressing drug traffic 
and abuse. This observance of America's Safe Schools Week will recognize and 
honor these programs as well as encourage others to replicate them. 

Now is the time for people across our nation to join together in promoting the safety 
and well-being of our schoolchildren and in providing quality education for the 
future leaders of our country. America's Safe Schools Week, now in its seventh 
year, is sponsored annually by the National School Safety Center, a partnership of 
the U.S. Department of Justice, U.S. Department of Education and Pepperdine 
University. 



Drug-exposed 
babies cry for help 




By Ronald D. Stephens 
NSSC Executive Director 

Drug abuse and its effects on children 
cut across all racial and economic 
groups, It occurs in the suburbs, rural 
communities and in urban America. 
Educators and law enforcers are faced 
with a dual challenge: keeping kids 
away from drugs and keeping drugs 
away from kids. The first strategy im- 
plies education to reduce the demand; 
the second implies enforcement to re- 
duce the supply. These companion strat- 
egies have an opportunity to work once a 
youngster reaches the age of responsibil- 
ity and can make a choice. 

But drug-exposed children do not have 
the privilege of choosing their destiny. 
They inherit the lifestyle and legacy of 
their parents, placing them at incredible 
risk. Their home environments often er. 
acerbate the damage that was done in the 
womb. 

By the year 2000, it is estimated that 
there may be four million cocaine-ex- 
posed children in the United States. New 
York City Public Schools Chancellor 
Joseph Fernandez reports that 26 drug- 
exposed children are bom every day in 
New York City alone — that's enough 
children to fill a kindergarten class! 

Contrary to early reports, hope exists 
for children bom prenatally exposed to 
dmgs. With special auenlion including 
medical care, creative education and 
stable home environments, they may 
have a chance. The sad pan is that chil- 
dren and families affected the most by 
the dmg/crack cocaine epidemic are dis- 
proportionately found in impoverished, 



minority communities where resources 
to provide needed attention are scarce. 

Five years ago, these children were 
referred to as "crack babies.'' Research 
now shows that their bodies also were 
exposed to other dmgs — PCP, heroin, 
alcohol, tobacco — and usually more 
than one dmg at a time. It also was 
thought that dmg-exposed children 
would be horribly brain damaged and 
mentally retarded. 

New research indicates that if these 
children receive special support early in 
life, they may be able to live relatively 
nonnal lives, A longitudinal study being 
conducted by Ihe National Association 
for Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education (NAPARE) has shown that 
nearly 100 percent of drug-exposed chil- 
dren -est within the normal range cog- 
nitively. The mothers of the children in 
the study sought treatment while they 
were pregnant and many continue to re- 
ceive support. 

The same study also predicts that 30 - 
40 percent of dmg-exposed children will 
experience behavioral problems and 
learning disorders as they become school 
age, including difficulties in language 
development and/or attention. 

Not all experts agree, however, nor is 
research conclusive. In fact, little re- 
search exists to describe developmental 
paltems in older children who were pre- 
natally exposed to crack cocaine. At this 
point, experts cannot predict what will 
happen as the dmg-exposed child ma- 
tures and grows into adulth^ :^d. 

What measures can be taken by educa- 
tors and other service providers to im- 
prove the chances these children have 



for success? Most professionals agree 
that energies must be focused on build- 
ing successful outcomes with at-risk 
children and their families. 

Promising strategies include parents 
and ^'significant others'' who will invest 
time with these children. Highly struc- 
tured educational programs and shorter 
assignments appear to be most effective, 
A small class size with six to eight stu- 
dent.s and a 2-1 student/teacher ratio pro- 
vides a critical level of personal atten- 
tion so needed by these children. 

In this issue of School Safety, Dr. ira 
Chasnoff, president and medical director 
of NAPARE, writes about research cur- 
rently being conducted in Chicago. From 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
psychiatric social worker Deborah 
Johnson and teacher Carol Cole collabo- 
rate on a report about their work in one 
of the first pilot programs in the United 
States that addressed the special needs of 
children prenatally exposed to dmgs. 

Richard Jones, executive director of 
Boston Children's Services Association, 
and Charlotte McCullough and Madeiyn 
DeWoody of the Child Welfare League 
of America in Washington, D.C., write 
about the challenges to the social ser- 
vices system presented by the increasing 
numbers of preschoolers affected by pre 
natal exposure to alcohol and dmgs and 
the devastating postnatal factors related 
to parental chemical involvement. 

Linda Delapenha of the Department of 
Student Services, Hillsborough County 
(Florida) Schools, reports on a program 
for training teachers in the Tampa area 
to work with dmg-exposcd children 
within the regular classroom setting, 
rather than through special education 
classes. Soon this training will be avail- 
able to other districts. 

'lowhere is the fiber of a nation more 
clearly reflected than in the way it cares 
for its children. Ordinary people will be 
required to provide extraordinary care 
for dmg-e\posed youngsteis. The key 
will be early intervention, comple- 
mented by systematic interagency coop- 
eration by an array of youth-serving pro- 
fessionals and parents who care. 
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BY IRA J. CHASNOFF 



Chicago study of the developmental progress of drug-exposed 
children reports that there is hope for babies bom to addicts, 
if their mothers receive early treatment and counseling. 



Hope for a lost generation' 



Of the hundreds of requests for informa- 
tion about perinatal drug addiction that 
come through the NAPARE office in 
Chicago, the question most frequently 
asked is, '*What can you tell us about 
working with drug-exposed children in 
our classrooms?" 

Many administrators and teachers are 
fearful. They have read articles and seen 
TV programs about drug-exposed chil- 
dren that depicted them as uncontrol- 
lable and ineducable. These children 
have been labeled **a lost generation." 

Good News 

The National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction Research and Education 
(NAPARE) currently is conducting the 
oldest longitudinal study of the develop- 
mental progress of children who were 
prenatally exposed to illicit drugs. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 children are enrolled 
in the study. Most of them now are three 
and four years old. The mothers were in 
drug treatment before these children 
were bom, so complete histories of the 
drug exposure since birth, as well as in- 
formation about the children's family 
situation and home environment, are 
available. Most of the families in the 
study are minorities receiving public aid. 



Ira J. Chasnoff is president and medical 
director of the National Association for 
Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education, 



The major findings in NAPARE's 
study include: 

• Almost 100 percent of these children 
test within normal range cognitively. 
They can be taught; they can learn. 

• While all of these children have exhib- 
ited signs of neurobehavioral deficien- 
cies as infants, by the ages of three 
and four, the majority of them have 
achieved levels of social, emotional 
and intellectual development that 
place them within the normal range. 

• Thirty to 40 percent of the cocaine- 
exposed children continue to display 
problems, with varying degrees of 
severity, in language development 
and/or attention. Attention difficulties 
range from mild distractibility to at- 
tention deficit disorder with hyperac- 
tivity (ADDH). Less than 5 percent 
are true cases of ADDH. 

• The attentional problems for these 
children seem to be on a continuum 
similar to the types of self-regulatory 
problems seen in cocaine-exposed 
newborns and infants, Tlie children 
have low thresholds for overstimu- 
lation and frustration. They react by 
losing impulse control or withdrawing. 
Obviously, either reaction would be a 
problem when a child is in a class- 
room with 20 or more other children. 

Overall, the findings in the NAPARE 
study are good news. But why is the 
news of NAPARE good and the news of 



other agencies so bad? A closer look re- 
veals some significant facts. 

Early intervention and treatment 

The mothers of children in the NAPARE 
study received treatment for their addic- 
tion before their babies were bom. Many 
continue to receive therapy, although 
they are in recovery. Treatment during 
pregnancy helped alleviate the classic 
risks to a successful pregnancy — the 
lack of prenatal care, poor nutrition and 
generally poor maternal health. 

Another NAPARE study, published in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, March 24, 1989, reported that 
intervention or treatment begun early in 
the pregnancy will improve the outcome 
of the pregnancy. It will not eliminate all 
of the effects of prenatal drug exposure 
on the infant, but the associated prob- 
lems of prematurity and low birth weight 
may be reduced. 

In addition to early intervention or 
treatment during the pregnancy, the 
mothers are asked to bring their babies 
to the child development clinic at spe- 
cific intervals for well-baby care and a 
series of developmental evaluations. 
This program is entirely voluntary. 

Each step of the way, parents and 
caregivers are informed of the results of 
the developmental tests, and they are 
given advice and training on how to 
handle and comfort a drug-exposed in- 
fant. As the children grow older, par- 
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enls arc given techniques tor providing 
Ihe consistent, structured and predictable 
care that an easily overstimulated child 
requires. 

When it is appropriate, the children 
are referred to physical therapists, 
speech therapists and programs such as 
Zero to Three and Headstart. 

The parents also receive assistance 
w ith basic needs such as transportation 
to and from the clinic, child care for sib- 
lings if needed, and the services of a so- 
cial worker. They feel connected to this 
program because they and their children 
are treated like special people — not like 
statistics or "cases." 

Without treatment 

Contrast NAPARE's program with what 
awaits most pregnant drug abusers and 
their infants. First, very few treatment 
programs will accept a pregnant drug 
abuser. When the NAPARE treatment 
program for pregnant women began, it 
was the only program in the Chicago 
rneiropolitan area that would treat a 
pregnant drug abuser on Medicaid. Con- 
ditions are a little better now. but there 
still are not enough treatment programs 
for this population in Chicago or in the 
nation. 

Typically, the fragile, drug-exposed 
newborn goes home to an environment 
that exacerbates rather than alleviates its 
behavioral problems. If its mother has 
not received drug treatment or counsel- 
ing, the infant may be exposed to the 
risks of poor nutrition, little medical 
care, a chaotic lifestyle, possible abuse 
and neglect, and passive exposure to il- 
licit drugs. 

Babies born severely premature or 
small for gestational ace are placed in 
neonatal intensive care units that are 
extremely overstimulating. The ones that 
are deserted by their mothers arc placed 
in "boarder baby" nurseries, where doz- 
ens of babies ovcrstimulate one another 
and too few caregivers provide the 
soothing and nurturing that will help de- 
velop self-regulatory abilities. 

Some drug-exposed infants are placed 
in foster homes where caretakers have 



Substances commonly 
abused during pregnancy 



When a pregnant woman drinks or 
abuses any drug, the developing , fetus 
is also exposed to the harmful 
substance(s). These substance > flow 
directly from the mother's blood- 
stream through the placenta and cross 
over to the baby. Harmful chemicals 
taken during the first three months of 
pregnancy can affect organ develop- 
ment or cause spontaneous abortion. 
Continued abuse may affect the 
baby's brain growth and weight gain 
or cause premature deliver>'. The fol- 
lowing are substances most com- 
monly abused during pregnancy with 
their associated risks to the mother 
and baby. 

COCAINE 

Cocaine (or "crack") is among the 
most dangerous drugs to unborn ba- 
bies and can cause stroke and death to 
the fetus. Recent studies indicate that 
in large urban areas as many as one in 
ten babies may have been exposed to 
prenatal cocaine use. During the first 
three months of pregnancy, cocaine 
increases the risk of spontaneous 
abortion. During the last three 
months, increased fetal movements, 
abruptio placentae and increased 
blood pressure and heart rate may oc- 
cur. Intravenous cocaine abuse in- 
creases the risk of exposure to the 
AIDS virus. The newborn experiences 
withdrawal symptoms, and has an in- 
creased risk of Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome, otherwise known as crib 
death. 

ALCOHOL 

National surveys indicate that 34 mil- 
lion women of child-bearing age con- 
sume alcoholic beverages. The Sur- 



geon General states that there is no 
safe amount of liquor for a pregnant 
or nursing mother to consume. Effects 
of alcohol on the pregnant woman in- 
clude malnutrition, increased risk of 
spontaneous abortion and increased 
rate of stillbirth. Effects on the baby 
include Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
(FAS), low birth weight, small head 
size, congenital malformations, with- 
drawal symptoms, and behavioral 
problems, with possible mild to mod- 
erate mental retardation. 

HEROIN & OTHER NARCOTICS 

Problems due to heroin and other nar- 
cotics for the pregnant woman in- 
clude hepatitis both acute and 
chronic, endocarditis, spontaneous 
abortion, stillbirth and increased risk 
of contact with the AIDS virus if the 
substance is used intravenously. Prob- 
lems for the infant include low birth 
weight and length, small head size, 
difficulty responding to the human 
voice and touch, withdrawal symp- 
toms, and increased risk of SIDS. 

MARUUANA 

Problems for the newborn associated 
with marijuana use include low birth 
weight, withdrawal symptoms and in- 
creased risk of SIDS. 

TOBACCO 

An estimated 18 million women of 
child-bearing age in the United States 
are smokers. Smoking by the mother 
and second-hand smoke from other 
smokers can have detrimental health 
impacts for unborn babies, including 
an increased risk of miscarriage, ba- 
bies with low birth weights and respi- 
ratory difficulties. 
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not been adequately trained to meet their 
special needs. These babies may be 
shifted from home to home, preventing 
the formation of necessary attachments 
and forcing adaptation to different care- 
giving patterns. 

Harsh and unsettling experiences in 
early childhood compounded by the 
neurological deficits caused by prenatal 
drug exposure can establish a pattern 
of behavior that becomes a barrier to 
learning. 

Research at NAPARE cannot predict 
what drug-exposed children will be like 
when they are 10 or 15 or 20 years old. 
However, research does indicate that 
early intervention for mother^ child and 
family seems to make a difference. 
These children are not part of a lost gen- 
eration. They are eager to join others of 
their age group in going to school^ play- 
ing Little League, joining the Boy or 
Girl Scouts — doing the things all chil- 
dren do. 

Making a difference 

The NAPARE developmental study has 
found programs like WIC (Women, In- 
fants & Children, Nutrition Education 
Program). Headstart and Zero to Three 
can be very important as preschool inter- 
vention tools for children and their par- 
ents or caregivers. Funding for these pro- 
grams is becoming scarce when it should 
be growing. Evidence shows that pro- 
grams such as these can make a signifi- 
cant difference and are well-accepted in 
the communities that need them most. 

Since the use of any illicit drug or al- 
cohol puts the infant at risk, programs 
that effectively speak to adolescents and 
women of child-bearing age about the 
dangers of drug and alcohol use during 
pregnancy are very important. 

On a management level, clinical and 
social service programs often duplicate 
efforts and lack coordination in provid- 
ing the basic requirements that make 
treatment successful — food, shelter, 
transportation, child care and therapy for 
family members. 

S'^lutions to the problems of drug- 
exposed children and their impact on 



schools begin with prevention. More ef- 
fective programs based on a real under- 
standing of the nature of addiction and 
what leads women to abuse drugs and al- 
cohol should be offered through schools, 
WIC and other routes that reach young 
women and preteens. 

Education for professionals, including 
doctors and teachers, is needed to help 
them identify and refer or treat the child 
who has been exposed to drugs, as well 
as the woman who is a user, "Denial" is 
not just used by addicts. Many physi- 
cians still believe that only low income, 
minority women are drug or alcohol 
abusers, but NAPARE' s research shows 
that addicts can be found at all levels of 
society. 

Using special education funds 

School systems often deny the existence 
of drug-exposed children in their district, 
while teachers beg for training to help 
the disadvantaged children in their class- 
rooms, NAPARE recently completed a 
survey of all 50 states to determine if 
drug-exposed children were being in- 
cluded in the definitions of at-risk chil- 
dren that would make special education 
funds available under PL 99-457. 

Of the 50 states, only five have ap- 
proved fourth -year funding definitions 
that include maternal substance abuse as 
a criterion for eligibility. Eight states re- 
port that they are planning to include 
children exposed to drugs in their defini- 
tions. Several states do include this cat- 
egory of children, but with qualifica- 
tions; four states do not include maternal 
substance abuse as a condition for fund- 
ing; and six more states do not address 
the needs of these children in their draft 
definitions. 

Despite strong evidence that most 
drug-exposed children arc as cducablc as 
children with other handicaps and may 
be able to learn and progress further than 
first thought, the availability of early in- 
tcp/ention will bypass many of them be- 
cause states are reluctant to include these 
children in funding programs. 

Around the country, a few pilot pro- 
grams have been designed to develop 



classroom strategies. Nearly every report 
of the results indicates that educators 
strongly caution against labeling drug- 
exposed children as such. Should a child 
whose mother used cocaine be forced to 
go through life with a scarlet *'C" on his 
forehead? Every time a child acts out 
frustration or has difficulty learning 
something new, should a teacher say, 
"Oh, that's a drug child," and not look 
for another cause? Absolutely not. 

Drug -ex posed children are more simi- 
lar to other children than they are dif- 
ferent. Educators who have worked with 
these children anticipate main streaming 
most of them, advocating strategies used 
by special education teachers to deal 
with behavioral de tic its drug-exposed 
children may possess and display in the 
classroom. 

Seeking solutions 

A^ddressing the problems of drug- 
exposed children is very complex, and 
seeking solutions is frustrating. One so- 
lution that NAPARE strongly opposes is 
criminalization. Dragging a woman into 
court, throwing her into jail, and taking 
other such punitive measures will only 
drive women away from treatment and 
prenatal care. Fear won't cure addiction 
any more than it will cure poverty, lack 
of education or illness. It won't make a 
drug-exposed child better able to handle 
his emotions or behavior. 

An estimated 400,000 to 700.000 
children whose mothers used illicit drugs 
and/or alcohol during pregnancy are be- 
ing born each year. Intervention pro- 
grams should be developed that can 
reach women of childbearing age and 
younger who arc at higher risk for drug 
and alcohol abuse. Educators can help 
by Joining with other disciplines — so- 
cial service, medicine, psychotherapy — 
to strongly support proposals for funding 
prevention and inter\'ention programs at 
the local, slate and federal levels. With 
strong support, legislators will feel 
obliged to allocate funds for children 
and families. What we spend now in pre- 
vention and in(r»' ention, wc will save 
later in care and special services. ^ 
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I BY DEBORAH J. JOHNSON AND CAROL K. COLE 

CMdien pienatcdly exposed to drugs may thrive 
in a program that addresses their educational 
needs with special attention and care. 



Extraordinary care 
for es^traordinary children 



Substance abuse among pregnant and 
parenting women continues to reach 
staggering proportions in the United 
States. As a result, the numbers of in- 
fants born prenatally exposed to drugs 
and alcohol are increasing. Unfortu- 
nately, prenatal substance exposure is 
just one of the factors that may influence 
the developmental outcome of such "at- 
risk" children. 

The nation as a whole has been bom- 
barded with media reports that call for 
all out war against ''drug babies." At-risk 
children are the least understood by a 
system that historically categorizes and 
labels difficult children — children who 
may not be able to conform to educa- 
tional expectations and nomis with con- 
sistency. At this time of crisis, the edu- 
cational system continues to ponder 
these questions: 

• What are the educational needs of at- 
risk children? 

• Are teachers adequately prepared to 
deal with these specialized needs? 

• What specific behaviors will these 
children manifest in the classroom? 

• What educational strategies can be ef- 
fectively utilized in working with at- 
risk children and their families? 



Deborah. J. Johnson is a psychiatric so- 
cial worker with the Los Ani^cles Unified 
School District. 

Carol K. Cole is a teacher with the 
Los Anfieles Unified School District, 



The PED Program 

In the fall of 1986, the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied Sc'iool District Board of Education 
initiated the development of a pilot pro- 
gram that would address the educational 
needs of children prenatally exposed to 
substances. Receiving district funding 
from the Division of Special Education, 
the PED (Prenatally Exposed to Drugs) 
Program was designed to identify the 
needs of at-risk children who did not 
qualify for intensive special education 
services. In observing and assessing the 
needs of this growing population, teach- 
ing strategies for intervention were de- 
veloped and implemented by the PED 
team. 

The children served in the PED Pro- 
gram are within the average range of 
cognitive abilities, but demonstrate mild 
to moderate developmental delays in 
speech and language, motor, or socio- 
emotional skills. Typically, these chil- 
dren do not qualify for intensive special 
educational services and are at greater 
risk of ''falling between the cracks" in 
regular school settings. 

The PED Program utilizes an interdis- 
ciplinary team approach in working with 
at-risk children and their families. The 
team consists of special education teach- 
ers and teaching assistants, a develop- 
mental pediatrician, a psychiatric social 
worker and a school psychologist. The 
program also receives support from nurs- 
ing, speech and language, and adaptive 



physical education services. Addition- 
ally, the parent or caregiver is included 
as a key figure in the PED Program. 

No typical profile 

How much, how often, when and in what 
combination drugs were used during the 
pregnancy all influence fetal outcome. 
Prenatal care and individual constitution 
also impact the outcome. While there is 
no typical profile of a child prenatally 
exposed to drugs, there seems to be a de- 
velopmental continuum of vulnerabili- 
ties that persists into the preschool years. 
Some of these children will be bom with 
clearly recognizable developmental de- 
lays; however, a majority of them will 
look physically intact and appear normal 
in the acquisition of major developmen- 
tal milestones during the first three years 
of life. It is the children who exhibit un- 
predictable behavioral and learning re- 
sponses that are most at risk of failure in 
the regular school setting. 

Issues of attachment 

One of the fundamental building blocks 
of all learning — cognitive, emotional 
and behavioral — is attachment. We 
know that the behavior of infants prena- 
tally exposed to substances often makes 
this attachment very difficult for their 
caregivers. Many are hard to feed, have 
poor sleeping patterns and are hypersen- 
sitive to touch, sound and noise. The 
infant's ability to self-modulate and to 
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integrate external stimuli may be irregu- 
lar and disorganized. Caregivers, par- 
ticularly if untrained, may unknowingly 
overstimulate the infant or misread de- 
pressed interactive abilities and ignore 
the infant. As a result, the reciprocity 
necessary for attachment may be se- 
verely compromised. 

Issues of attachment continue to be of 
prime importance during the preschool 
years. Many children of substance abus- 
ing parents have been removed to out-of- 
home placements. This knee jerk reac- 
tion to protect the most helpless victims 
of the drug/alcohol epidemic has re- 
sulted in over 400,000 children living in 
foster care in the United States. 

While it is necessary to protect a child 
from abuse and neglect, the seriousness 
of being removed from one's family can- 
not be overestimated. The child's grief 
and reaction to separation and loss from 
family are manifested in behavior. Dis- 
playing a full range of behavioral re- 
sponses, the substance-exposed child 
may be engaged inappropriately whh 
strangers, showing little discrimination 
or apprehension. These children may 
also exhibit an overwhelming sense of 
pseudo-confidence with minimal regard 
for adult intervention. 

Children who have trusting relation- 
ships with primary caregivers are more 
independent, explore their environment, 
are socially more competent, and are 
more willing to follow diT*eclions in a 
school setting. Whether prenatally ex- 
posed to substances or not, children who 
have experienced multiple caregivers 
and multiple placements have difficulty 
trusting and making sufficient attach- 
ments. An environment that is inconsis- 
tent, inadequate or rejecting will foster 
mistrust, fear, insecurity, apathy and an- 
ger in the child. 

Disorganization and hypersensitivity 

Whether exposed in utero or bom ad- 
dicted, the infant's ability to self-regu- 
late and integrate environmental stimuli 
may be sporadic and disorganized. This 
disorganization and hypersensitivity ob- 
served in infants may continue to mani- 




fest itself in preschool-aged children. Of- 
ten the ways in which a child may at- 
tempt to organize himself — that is, get 
up and leave the activity, engage in ex- 
traneous movement or noise, suck his 
thumb, rock, etc. — may not be consid- 
ered appropriate classroom behavior. 
Complicating the picture is the sporadic 
nature in which some of these children 
master skills. They seem to demonstrate 
the skill one day and not the next, even 
when the context and cues are the same. 

During the preschool years, some of 
the children may display fine motor dif- 
ficulties, such as completing puzzles, 
grasping small objects and u.'ing cray- 
ons. Some children appear awkward and 
disoriented when involved in gross mo- 
tor activities like jumping, running and 
climbing. Delays in speech and language 
articulation and processing are apparent 
for others. It is, however, the impulsivity 
and inability to focus on classroom 
tasks, as well as the emotional liability 
and exaggerated reactions to classroom 
expectations, that educational staff find 



most burdensome. 

Program approach 

To be effective, intervention strategies 
must attempt to counteract both the pre- 
natal exposure and the postnatal experi- 
ence of stressful life evenu. The behav- 
ior seen in these children is not just a 
direct result of the drugs. 

Care is taken to view each individual 
child in the context of his total environ- 
ment, which includes his school, home 
and community, rather than in isolation. 
A primary goal of the program is to pro- 
mote the child's attachment to an adult 
in the classroom — someone of the 
child's own choosing. The child's needs, 
past experiences and feelings about 
those experiences are explored. Cur- 
ricula for the at-risk child must be devel- 
opmentally appropriate and carefully 
designed to promote a positive self-con- 
cept. Hands-on activities, opportunities 
for decision making and active problem 
solving within a nurturing classroom en- 
vironment can create opportunities for 
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success and foster competence and moti- 
vation for new learning. 

These children are more alike than dif- 
ferent from their typical peers. Further- 
more, they present problems that are not 
atypical or dissimilar from those seen in 
other vulnerable, hypersensitive chil- 
dren. They may display a range of devel- 
opmental deficits and an uneven pattern 
of early learning, but in spite of an initial 
biological insult, it is the caretaking en- 
vironment that will detf .-mine the ulti- 
mate outcome. 

Educating children prenaially exposed 
to substances is not solely a problem to 
be addressed by special education pro- 
grams. Because of both prenatal and 
postnatal risk factors, this growing popu- 
lation of children has special needs that 
traditionally have not been addressed in 
schools. The school, much like a child's 
home, is a caregiving environment. Staff 
must recognize the needs of individual 
children, build protective factors into 
each classroom and facilitate processes 
that will foster the full developmental 
potential of each child. 

Consideration should be given to the 
following factors: 

• Respect: Adults must be respectful of 
children's work and play space. 

• Feelings: Feelings are real, important 
and legitimate. Children behave and 
misbehave for a reason, even if it can- 
not be explained. 

• Mutual discussion: Talking about be- 
havior and feelings with empathy 
rather than judgement validates the 
child's experiences and establishes an 
accepting environment. 

• Play: Adults must actively facilitate 
children's play activities by helping 
them extend the complexity and dura- 
tion of such activities. 

• Routines and rituals: Children need a 
ser-ing that is predictable. Continuity 
and reliability should be provided 
through routines and rituals. 

• Transition time plans: Transition 
should be seen as an activity in and of 
itself with a beginning, middle and 
end. Teachers should keep this in 
mind when structuring class time. 



Home/school partnership 

The partnership between home and 
school is a critical factor in determining 
successful outcomes with at-risk chil- 
dren and their families. The nurturing, 
acceptance, support and respect that the 
child receives in the PED Program are 
necessary components of relationship 
building. These also are necessary fac- 
tors in the development of trusting rela- 
tionships with parents/caregiver Rela- 
tionship building is a process that 
strengthens over time as the individuals 
involved have greater opportunity to test 
the sincerity and commitment of each 
other. 

Parents/caregivers of at-risk children 
often feel isolated and frustrated in their 
role. Just as these children are at risk, so 
also are their parents or caregivers. The 
needs of these parent/caregivers have not 
been universally addressed within the 
school setting. Their concerns may in- 
clude developing a better understanding 
of the effects of prenatal substance 
abuse, dealing with guilt and social iso- 
lation from others, and learning how to 
access services for their young children 
within the school and community at 
large. 

Interagency coordination with com- 
munity resources is a crucial component 
in working with these vulnerable chil- 
dren and their families. It is not unusual 
to find a family that is receiving services 
in a fragmented manner, which increases 
the chances of unnecessary duplication 
of service and compromises continuity 
of care. The PED Program helps to inte- 
grate other services the families receive. 
While not taking on the role of case 
manager, PED team members support 
parents and caregivers by taking a pro- 
active role in the management of ser- 
vices provided. 

The goals of the PED Program's 
Home/School Partnership are: 

• Increase levels of awareness and un- 
derstanding about prenatal substance 
exposure and its effects on the devel- 
oping child. 

• Assist the caregiver in developing bet- 
ter communication skills with the 



child. 

• Provide a vehicle whereby the 
caregiver can support and interact with 
other parents of at-risk children. 

• Enhance the parent/caregiver's ability 
to be an effective advocate for the 
child. Develop the tools that will em- 
power the caregiver. 

The PED team makes home visitations 
on a regular basis. In addition, open 
communication between the home and 
school is maintained through frequent 
telephone contacts, a classroom newslet- 
ter and notes. Parents also are encour- 
aged to visit the classroom where the 
modeling of effective behavioral strate- 
gies can be reinforced. Additionally, 
meetings with parents are an important 
source of peer support and validation of 
feelings. 

No simple answers 

The prognosis of children bom prena- 
tally exposed to drugs/alcohol is depen- 
dent upon those directly involved with 
the children and their families. The PED 
team has an opportunity to see firsthand 
the strength and resiliency of these in- 
fants and children who are struggling to 
beat the odds. Prenatal substance expo- 
sure is not a handicapping condition in 
and of itself The primary goal of PED is 
to discard the labels and focus energies 
on building successful outcomes with at- 
risk children and their families. Com- 
munity attitudes and expectations influ- 
ence a willingness to make drastic 
changes in the educational system — 
changes that will support the needs of 
educators and ultimately will benefit the 
educational and emotional development 
of all children. 

There are no simple answers. A need 
exists for all educators to increase their 
knowledge and understanding and 
thereby decrease their fears about the 
substance-exposed child and his family. 
Anxieties and frustrations can further be 
reduced by taking a proactive approach, 
utilizing school-based supports and 
forming cooperative partnerships with 
community resources. ^ 
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Edward James Olmos 



SdMxd Crisis: 

"Imagine a gunman invading your school. Or terrorists 
planting a bomb. Or a classrcwm of students held hostage. 
These situations may seem unreal — even impossible.... 
Every school — urban, rural or suburban — is vulnerable. 
When will a crisis strike your school? A.nd will you be 
ready?" 

Tliese words, spoken by acclaimed actor Edward James 
Olmos, combine with news footage of actual school crisis 
events to provide a compelling introduction to "School 
Crisis: Under Control," a 25-minute, award-winning 
documentary on school crisis prevention, preparation, 
management and resolution sponsored by the National 
School Safety Center (NSSC). 

Appealing not only to educators but also to parents, 
law enforcers, school security personnel, civic leaders and concerned citizens as well, this 
infonnaiivc videotape is designed to help schools and communities prepare for the unex- 
pected. Planning Ixigins with an awareness thai disaster can strike anywhere. 

The National School Safety Center sponsored a "School Crisis Prevention Practieum." 
which included educational professionals and representatives from the fields of law, psychol- 
ogy and journalism. The school principals attending the practieum personally had dealt with 
bombings, murder and terrorism on their campuses. 

Their conmients and recommendations, learned by living through tragic events at their 
schools, were filmed and have been incorporated into "School Crisis: Under Contro!" to 
assist others in designing crisis prevention and response plans. These plans will improve the 
community's ability to overcome such disasters and also will help schools avoid potential 
liability. 

"School Crisis: I nder Control" offers direction on how to increase school security and 
provides specifics on how to work through a crisis. Topics include outlining staff roles and 
responsibilities, dealing with the media, providing adequate communication systems and 
signals, arranging transportation, offering grief counseling and emphasizing a school's safety 
after the incident. 

Host Edward James Olmos is best known for his portrayal of teacher Jaime Escalante in the 
mo\ ie "Stand and Deliver" and his role as Lt. Castillo in the popular television series "Miami 
Vice." 

Both NSSC and Greg Strom, producer and director of the videotape, have received 
numerous naiiona! awards, including an Emmy, for previous documentaries. 

"School Crisis: l"nder Control" is available from NSSC on VHS videotape for $65. 






"School Crisis: Under Control" Order Form 

$65 covers postage and handling. Price is subject to change without prior notice. Check must accompany order. 



Name Title 

Address Affiliation 

City State Zip 



Mail to: National ^ ohool Safety Center, 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake, CA 91362 
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BY LINDA DELAPENHA 



Teachers in Hillsborough County, Florida, receive 
valuable in-service training to help drug- 
exposed children succeed in regular classroom settings. 



New challenges 
for changing times 



Educators face the very serious and im- 
mediate question of how to prepare for 
or actually provide services to children 
prenatally exposed to drugs. Very little 
information is available upon which to 
draw. 

Increasing media attention is being 
paid to the issue of educating children 
prenatally exposed to drugs, but reports 
usually focus on children derogatorily 
labeled as "crack or cocaine babies" and 
present the most extreme cases as being 
the norm for this population. 

Teacher perceptions 

A teacher's perception of the problem is 
often skewed in one of two ways: either 
the children are perceived as being 
unteachable or a majority of the children 
in the class are perceived as being prena- 
tally exposed to drugs based on beha- 
vioral observation. The first statement is 
the prevailing feeling of teachers who 
have not received infonnational in-ser- 
vice presentations, but have relied on the 
media for information. The latter state- 
ment is usually made by a teacher who 
has either gathered some information on 
her own or has attended some in-service 
program. 

Examples of characteristics displayed 

Linda Dclapvnha currently serves as su- 
pervisor of Primary Diagnostic Services, 
Department of Student Services, 
Hillsborough County Schools. Florida, 
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by children prenatally exposed to drugs 
include behavioral extremes, difficulty 
handling routine or transition, language 
delays, difficulty focusing and maintain- 
ing attention, and decreased response to 
verbal directions. In the 4-, 5-, and 6- 
year-old child, these behaviors are not 
unique to prenatal drug use; they have 
existed within classrooms in the past. 
However, the teacher who begins to 
learn about the characteristics of chil- 
dren prenatally exposed to drugs may 
immediately begin to attribute these be- 
haviors to drugs and label thcNC children 
as ^^cocainc or crack babies." In order to 
explore this perception, Hillsborough 
County conducted research in this area. 

A false premise 

In the spring of 1990. Hillsborough 
County's Drug Exposed Children's 
Committee attempted to identify 4 to 6- 
yeai-olds for a longitudinal study using a 
teacher-developed checklist of behaviors 
attributed to prenatal drug use. Funding 
for the study was obtained from the Uni- 
versity of South Florida's Institute for 
Infants, Children and Families At Risk. 

Retired social workers and a nurse 
were contracted to conduct intei-views 
with the caregivers of an entire class- 
room of children. In order to avoid bias, 
whole classrooms were designated for 
caregiver interviews. In reality, it was 
not possible to accomplish this at a level 
of 100 percent, but sincere efforts were 
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made to contact all of the caregivers. 

During the carefully designed inter- 
view, caregivers were asked about drug 
use during pregnancy. With the inclusion 
of alcohol, about 10 percent of care- 
givers validated the use of drugs during 
pregnancy. However, there was no corre- 
lation between "at risk" behaviors on the 
checklist and prenatal exposure to ille- 
gal drugs or alcohol. 

The hope that teachers would be able 
to identify by observation the drug-ex- 
posed children in their class was found 
to be invalid. The children with develop- 
mental or behavioral problems had histo- 
ries ranging from child abuse, parental 
death, prescription drug use during preg- 
nancy, seizure disorders, and other envi- 
ronmental or health problems that 
seemed sufficient to cause them to be at 
risk for school failure. The behavioral 
and learning character sties for this 4 to 
6-year-old population were not unique to 
prenatal drug exposure; they had been 
demonstrated in some degree by a few 
children in regular and special class- 
rooms for years. 

What educators now are seeing in 
their regular and special education class- 
rooms perhaps is u larger constellation of 
behaviors in a single child, and more 
children in general that are at risk of 
school fiiilure. As the number of ai-i isk 
children increases within a classroom 
and as class sizes escalate, the teacher is 
less able to cope with individual dif- 



fcrences and special needs. 

Appropriate teacher training programs 
can assist educators in focusing their ef- 
forts on intervention strategies for at-risk 
children, rather than dwelling on the 
need to identify and label prenatal drug 
exposure in school-age children. Identi- 
fication is not useful because a sound 
data base does not exist for making edu- 
cational plans and predicting outcomes 
of drug-exposed children. 

Concurrent research and programs 
Longitudinal research is being carried on 
at the National Association for Perinatal 
Research and Education (NAPARE) in 
Chicago. The children in this study have 
been followed since the mothers were 
pregnant, and an experimental group and 
a control group were identified. These 
identified children are now turning ages 
four and five and have been the recipi- 
ents of intervention .services when 
needed. Significant differences in overall 
cognitive functioning belv/een the chil- 
dren in the drug-using and control 
groups have not been found. The chil- 
dren who were prenatally exposed to 
drugs are scoring within normal limits 
on standardized tests. Careful evalua- 
tion of test results can lend .support for 
further research needs in .specific areas, 
such as language development or fine 
motor skilLs, that may be problem areas 
for some of these children. 

At UCLA, Judy Howard^s research 
suggests that such children do poorly in 
unstructured classroom exploratory situ- 
ations compared to higher performance 
on an individual psychological test in a 
very structured setting. This hypothesis 
has strong implications for the kind of 
structure and environment teachers need 
to provide for drug-exposed children. 

The Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict has shared observational data ob- 
tained from the Prenatally Exposed to 
Drugs (PED) project for a small number 
of identified children. One of the most 
significant findings of the PED program 
is that the vast majority of the children 
prenatally exposed to drugs will remain 
in the regular education program and 



will not qualify for special education 
services as young children. The fate of 
the children who reach middle and upper 
grades is not yet known. However, if the 
special learning needs of all young chil- 
dren are not met in developmentally ap- 
propriate ways, these children, by de- 
fault, may qualify for special education 
services later on and thereby be placed 
at much greater risk of not completeing 
high school. 

The data presented by the PED project 
in Los Angeles is corroborated by the 
'^Developing Appropriate Intervention 
Strategies for Young Children" (DAISY) 
program in Wa.shington, D.C. After the 
first year of operation, only one child out 
of 10 identified was placed in special 
education. This child has been main- 
streamed back into the regular education 
program for part of the day. In each class 
of fifteen children, only five have been 
identified as being prenatally exposed to 
drugs or other health risks, includmg 
lead paint exposure. 

Grant provides training nationwide 

As a result of research and preparation in 
developing the in-service education pro- 
gram in Hillsborough County, the Drug 
Exposed Children's Committee con- 
cluded that teachers must assume that at- 
risk children already are in their class- 
rooms. Teachers mu.st begin to make 
necessary adjustments in classroom 
structure and .strategies. 

Individual identification of these stu- 
dents is not necessary because the 
knowledge base for intervention has not 
been developed. Children prenatally ex- 
posed to drugs do not qualify for special 
education services, except for possibly 
15 percent who will be identified early 
because of physical, cognitive and be- 
havioral deficits. Retrospective inter- 
views regarding drug use during preg- 
riancy are not always accurate. If 
research is being conducted or if services 
are being offered to the family, then ac- 
tivities to document positive identifica- 
tion or prenatal drug exposure may be 
warranted if the information is kept con- 
fidential. Labeling is not in the best in- 



terest of the child because it evokes ste- 
reotypical thinking and reduced perfor- 
mance expectations. 

HilLsborough County School District is 
actively training classroom teachers to 
be more effective with young children 
prenatally exposed to drugs. Because of 
their leadership, the Hillsborough 
County Schools' Drug Exposed 
Children's Committee, in conjunction 
with the Hillsborough Education Part- 
nership Foundation, received a two-year 
grant for over $300,000 from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation . 

This grant will enable the committee 
to develop the materials necessary for 
the in-service course and training to be 
provided on a national scale. School dis- 
tricts will select individuals who are 
willing to attend a two-day cour.^e where 
they will be trained as facilitators for 
teachers in their own districts. For re- 
gions that identify 25 to 30 facilitators, 
the grant will provide training in their 
area and cover facilitator's travel ex- 
pen.se to the training site. Training also 
will be available in Tampa for school 
districts that have a small number of 
people identified as facilitators and 
choose to send them to Florida. 

Classroom strategies 
"Strategies for Teaching Young Children 
At Risk and/or Prenatally Exposed to 
Drugs," the in-service course for teach- 
ers, is designed to cover 18 hours of in- 
struction over a six-week period. Home- 
work is assigned at each session, includ- 
ing preparation of materials for the next 
make-and take segment, reading of jour- 
nal articles, and checklists to be com- 
pleted by the participant. The first .ses- 
sion is devoted to an overview of 
prenatal drug exposure. 

Certain underlying principles govern 
the concepts taught in the course, as well 
as the activities selected v.nd the materi- 
als con.stnictcd for use in the classroom. 
The first of the.se principles involves the 
classroom environmen-. The at-risk child 
requires more structure and clarification 
within the environment than do other 
children. All children, hov.cver, are 
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more succcssfuL particularly at the be- 
ginning of the year, if their environment 
is constant and clear. Teachers arc en- 
couraged to analyze their room arrange- 
ments and to label specific items in the 
room. 

Next, children at risk need a classroom 
setting that is predictable. A child's abil- 
ity to predict and anticipate the order of 
daily activities reduces anxiety. Through 
scheduling and routines, a child can de- 
velop self-control and organizational 
patterns and experience success in the 
classroom. During the actual in-service, 
participants construct schedules to be 
used in their own classrooms. 

In the fourth class session, the teacher 
learns to assist the children in using the 
classroom environment properly and in 
learning how to establish positive rela- 
tionships with parents and caregivers. 
The session stresses using visual cues, 
teaching organizational strategies and 
structuring transition times carefully. 

The fifth session focuses on the social - 
emotional development of the young 
child using the principle that children 
need to be taught appropriate social 
skills through play and planned activities 
to encourage the development of a posi- 
tive self-image. Personalizing the class- 
room creates a sense of belonging and 
paves the way for sharing. Providing op- 
portunities to verbally express feelings 
helps the behavior and language devel- 
opment of a child. 

The final class session addresses two 
areas of particular difficulty for some 
children prenatally exposed to drugs: 
motor and language skill development. 
At-risk children benefit from learning 
language through motor skills. All young 
children learn through activity and play 
experiences and benefit from this teach- 
ing approach, but for certain at-risk chil- 
dren, it is a necessity. Teachers must re- 
view normal developmental patterns for 
fine motor, gross motor, speech articula- 
tion and language development lo assess 
a child's curriculum needs and adapt a 
program accordingly. Success experi- 
ences are essential for at-risk children. 

The ^'Strategies" in-service course 



does not address specific curricula be- 
cause many excellent, appropriate, early 
childhood programs are available. As 
long as a curriculum meets the National 
Association for Education of Young 
Children guidelines for developmentally 
appropriate pi act ice, the strategies pre- 
sented in the course will assist the 
teacher in being more successful in the 
classroom. 

Although some primary teachers take 
the course, the in-service training is not 
designed for these grades. Curriculum 
expectations, particularly for first grade, 
can be developmentally inappropriate. 
Six-year-olds still need opportunities to 
move about the classroom and use ma- 
nipulative materials, especially in math- 
ematics. They also need to have allow- 
ances made for inmiature fine motor 
development, such as handwriting skills. 
Typically, first-grade classes do not offer 
these opportunities. DECC plans to ei- 
ther add adaptations to the original class 
for primary teachers or develop a paral- 
lel in-service course. 

At the end of each "Strategies" course, 
the instructor asks for an evaluation de- 
signed to improve the scope of the 
course and to elicit constructive com- 
ments. Overwhelmingly, the participants 
have indicated that they feel more pre- 
pared to work with at-risk children and 
would recommend the course to a col- 
league. Participants that are not class- 
room-based teachers are given an oppor- 
tunity to indicate how they will use the 
knowledge and materials. From their 
comments, it appears that these partici- 
pants also find the course to be of value 
and will share the information and mate- 
rials with other teachers. 

Informal discussion with school ad- 
ministrators and other class participants 
indicates that they have provided in-ser- 
vice for faculty at iheir schools, circu- 
lated written infomiation to others or es- 
tablished a resource file for school use. 
Classroom observations of teachers who 
have taken the class show that a variety 
of strategies are successfully being used. 
Creative adaptations of ideas from the 
class are often photographed for inclu- 



Resource Information 

Intervention Program for 
Handicapped Children 

Division of Child Development 
Department of Pediatries 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 
23-10 Rehabilitation Center 
1000 Veteran Avenue 
Los Angeles. CA 90024 
213/825-4821 

Sophia T. Salvin School 

Division of Special Education 
Prenatally Exposed lo Drugs 
(PED) Program 
Los Angeles Unified 

School District 
1925 Budlong Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
213/731-0703 

National Association for 
Perinatal Addiction Research 
and Education (NAPARE) 
1 1 E, Hubbard Street, Suite 200 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
312/329-2512 

Project DAISY 

Rudolph Elementary Annex 
2nd and Hamilton Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20011. 
202/576-6937 



sion in subsequent sessions. 

Training schedule 

National dissemination of the "Strate- 
gics" course will begin in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, at the end of February, 
1992. Training in Tampa is being 
planned for the month of March or April 
in 1992. Teachers or school district per- 
sonnel who are interested in receiving 
training through this grant program 
should send their request for information 
to Lmda Delapenha, M.A., NCSP, Su- 
pervisor. Primary Diagnostic Services. 
41 1 E. Henderson Avenue, Tampa, FL 
3.'^602. 813/272-4562. # 
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Educators need to be aware ot the environmental and 

biological factors that affect both the behavior of 
diug-exposed children and their chances for success. 



Developing strategies 
for educationcd success 



Prenatal substance exposure is receiving 
increased attention now that large num- 
bers of children who were exposed to 
drugs and/or alcohol in utero are enter- 
ing our educational systems. However, 
prenatal substance abuse is not a new 
concern. As early as 1976, the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse published the 
results of a symposium on comprehen- 
sive health care for addicted families and 
their children.' 

Some of the leading researchers work- 
ing with chemically dependent women 
and their children presented at that sym- 
posium, and their closing remarks re- 
flected the following considerations: in- 
fant mortality and parental problems are 
high in this population; incidence of ob- 
stetrical and medical complications in 
women who abuse substances during 
pregnancy is increasing; and the rate of 
low-birth-weight infants among prena- 
tally substance-exposed neonates is high. 

During the 1970s, when professionals 
working with chemically dependent 
families were beginning to clinically 
document the behavioral characteristics 
of children who had been exposed prena- 
tally to drugs, heroin was the primary 
substance of abuse. In the 1980s , co- 
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caine became the predominant drug of 
choice, usually used in combination with 
other substances, including marijuana, 
alcohol, methamphetamine, phency- 
clidine (PCP) and sedatives. In the cur- 
rent decade, heroin once again is regain- 
ing popularity, while cocaine use may be 
on the wane. Despite the vicissitudes of 
drug abuse patterns, the obsei^vations of 
researchers working twenty years ago re- 
main relevant today. 

Developmental patterns 

Not all children who have been prcna- 
tally exposed to drugs and/or alcohol ex- 
perience abnormal perinatal events or 
problems with long-term development, 
but there is strong evidence for the exist- 
ence of a continuum of reproductive ca- 
sualty ranging from spontaneous abor- 
tion and fetal death to prematurity, 
intrauterine growth retardation, mental 
retardation, learning problems and nor- 
malcy. In 1985, one researcher noted 
that some children of mothers on metha- 
done demonstrated no long-term effects. 
Due to abnormal developmental scores 
evident in children to 84 months of age 
and a higher incidence of referrals for 
behavioral and academic problems, the 
prognosis for other methadone-exposed 
children was guarded.- Resiliency does 
occur. However, researchers today do 
not yet have the expertise to determine 
why some children are spared and why 
others are not. 



When addressing the issue of long- 
term development in children whose par- 
ents use drugs, it is essential to consider 
the interplay between biological and en- 
vironmental factors that influence ob- 
served behaviors. It is clear that long- 
term developmental patterns of behavior 
are influenced by household activities. 
The instability, disorgani/,ation and emo- 
tional upheaval associated with the 
chemically dependent life-style alone 
place a child at risk for developmental 
difficulties. Thus, within the average 
school or pediatric clinic population, it is 
difficult to differentiate conclusively be- 
tween those specific behaviors in drug- 
affected children that may be attributed 
to environmental influences and those 
that stem from biological causes. 

Within a research environment, the 
use of control groups makes biological 
and environmental influences more eas- 
ily disentangled than in a clinical envi- 
ronment. In one study, for instance, tod- 
dlers who were exposed prenatally to 
heroin and methadone had overall scores 
within the normal range, although in 
terms of behavior they were found to be 
highly energetic, active, talkative and 
quite reactive to sensory stimulation. 
Additionally, although they appeared to 
be very interested in toys and objects as 
well as in people, their overall persis- 
tence, goaUdirectedness and attention 
spans seemed rather brief. During play, 
these children appeared immature and 
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often mouthed and banged toys rather 
than demonstrating more complex ma- 
nipulation and constructive play/ In 
1985, in a further study examining the 
long-term effects of prenatal methadone 
and polysubstance exposure, 24-month- 
old children seemed to have particular 
difficulty with tasks thai were highly 
structured or involved verbal instruc- 
tions.Mn both of these cases, the drug- 
exposed children's behavior differed 
from that of children who had not been 
prenatally substance-exposed. 

Observing children at play 

At the University of California, Los An- 
geles (UCLA), a team of researchers has 
had findings similar to those described 
above. In order to describe children's 
play behaviors in situations where there 



those youngsters who were living in or- 
ganized, supportive and nurturing envi- 
ronments scored better on the play mea- 
sure than those living in chaotic 
households, although they still scored 
lower than children in the non-drug-ex- 
posed control group.' 

Little research exists to describe de- 
velopmental patterns in older prenatally 
substance-exposed children. Those stud- 
ies that have been published tend to be 
clinical reports, from which we cannot 
infer biologic versus environmental 
causes. For instance, a 1979 repori con- 
cerning the activities of a group of 
preschoolers who had been prenatally 
exposed to heroin showed that these 
children demonstrated uncontrollable 
tempers, impulsiveness, poor self-confi- 
dence, aggressiveness, and difficulty in 



When addressing the issue of long-term development in 
children whose pcrrents use drugs, it is essential to con- 
sider the interplay between biological and environmental 
factors that influence observed behaviors. 



is no adult supervision, researchers vid- 
eotaped a group of toddlers who had ex- 
perienced uncomplicated births and who 
had been exposed prenatally to heroin, 
methadone, cocaine, amphetamine and/ 
or PCP. The activities of these children 
were compared to those of a group of 
preterm toddlers who had not been ex- 
posed to drugs, who had weighed less 
than 1500 grams at birth, and who had 
been respirator-dependent. 

The preterm toddlers were observed to 
play purposefully with dolls, baby 
bottles, beds, trucks, pots and pans, etc.. 
organizing their play into meaningful 
patterns of interaction (e.g., they pre- 
tended to cook with the pots and pans 
and "fed" themselves and the baby 
dolls). In contrast, the toddlers who had 
been prenatally exposed to drugs showed 
practically no organized play behavior 
and frequently mouthed or threw the 
toys in a purposeless fashion. Among the 
prenatally substance-exposed children, 



making and keeping friends. Still, the 
children's overall performance was 
within the normal range according to 
standardized assessment measures.^Al- 
though this report does not discern spe- 
cific etiologies for these developmental 
features, the descriptions alone can be 
useful in that they enable the reader to 
draw inferences about educational strate- 
gies that have proven useful to foster 
learning in other children with similar 
behavioral patterns. 

The late childhood and adolescent be- 
haviors of children exposed prenatally to 
drugs have not yet been documented. 
However, one major ongoing longitudi- 
nal study examining the behaviors of 
adolescents exposed prenatally to alco- 
hol and living in middle class homes 
may provide a possible scenario. The re- 
search team reports that many of these 
children display learning problems in 
school, short attention spans, impulsive- 
ness and poor socialization.' 



Assessment and intervention 

The presence of substance abuse within 
a family setting triggers a complex inter- 
play among biologicv,! and environmen- 
tal factors that presents professionals 
with a multitude of difficult issues re- 
quiring assessment and inlervenlion. 
Health and mental health care providers, 
social workers, educators, drug treatment 
counselors, and in some cases, child pro- 
tective services workers and the family 
court system need to collaborate in order 
to promote a healthy, nurturing family 
unit. 

The assessment process for children 
who reside in chemically dependent 
households is similar to that for ail al- 
risk children, with the added factor of 
knowledge about addiction. Four areas 
need to be addressed: the parent, the en- 
vironment, involved agencies and the 
child himself. 

The parent 

It is reasonable to assume that a parent 
who abuses substances during the preg- 
nancy period is chemically dependent. It 
is also reasonable to consider addiction 
to be a chronic, relapsing health disor- 
der. In order to assess chemically depen- 
dent parents' abilities to participate in 
ongoing educational planning for their 
children, educators should work in con- 
junction with health care providers, so- 
cial workers, drug treatment counselors, 
and other involved professionals. To- 
gether they must gain familiarity with 
the parents' current drug treatment and 
general health status, acceptance of pa- 
rental responsibility, expectations for 
their children and the family's current 
living situation. 

With such knowledge, educators will 
be able to be appropriately supportive of 
parents, adjust their expectations of 
these parents' role in the educational 
process, identify other family members 
who may be able to function as ongoing 
advocates for the children, and move 
forward to implement educational pro- 
grams that take into account the limitat- 
ions as well as the strengths of the indi- 
vidual family environment. 
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The environment 

If a child lives in a household where the 
responsible caregiver is chemically de- 
pendent, professionals need information 
about any conditions within the home 
that can interfere with the child's safety, 
health and development. These are criti- 
cal acar of assessment; a lack of mfor- 
ma^iv^n ^an greatly impede any efforts on 
the part of educators to provide a moti- 
vating school environment. Once it has 
been determined ihat a child is living 
within a safe home environment and is 
receiving appropriate health care, as.scss- 
ment efforts can begin to focus on the 
child's developmental strengths and 
problem areas. 

A home visit by professionals provid- 
ing services to the family is essential to 
provide information about the living en- 
vironment. In the absence of a school- 
based team that visits families within 
their homes, an interagency agreement 
among the educational system, public 
health, child protective services, drug 
treatment programs and health care pro- 
viders can ensure that educators receive 
this critical information. Confidentiality 
issues among agencies can be addressed 
by means of informed consents, although 
interagency coordination of efforts is es- 
sential if this transfer of information is to 
be effective. 

As the school system readies itself to 
educate a particular child, educational 
professionals need to have information 
about family supports, community rela- 
tionships, and the health status and 
school attendance of other children in 
the home. This information will famil- 
iarize the educators with family func- 
tioning and other sources of support that 
may be called upon to promote educa- 
tional activities within the home. 

For children who are placed in kinship 
care or in foster homes, additional spe- 
cial issues must be taken into account. 
Once again, professionals working with 
a family need to explore information 
about the caregiver's expectations of the 
child and cultivate his interest in work- 
ing with the various agencies involved. 
Furthermore, prospective changes in the 



child's placement status also can affect 
the learning process. For instance, if the 
educator is familiar with the relationship 
between the relative caregiver or foster 
family and the biological parent, then he 
can inform and collaborate with both 
sets of caregivers in following through 
with the child's educational plan. 

Involved agencies 

Frequently, children who are identified 
as having been exposed prenatal ly to 
drugs may be involved with a range of 
community systems, including develop- 
mental disabilities programs. Head Start, 
child protective services, public health, 
the courts and other agencies. If school 
personnel are aware of a child's various 
experiences in connection with such 
programs, they can bring this relevant 
information into sensitive day-to-day 
conversations with the youngster. By 
conversi about what is happening in 
the child's own life, a teacher can offer a 
child opportunities to talk about things 
that may be bothering him, as well as re- 
assure the child that the teachers are in- 
ter^^sted in what is happening to him. 

The child 

While professionals need to be wary of 
labeling in order to avoid stigmatizing 
children and families, it is critical that 
educators and other service providers 
have background information about chil- 
dren residing in chemically dependent 
families. This information should be 
used constructively to develop interven- 
tion plans that address family needs. For 
instance, if a chemically dependent par- 
ent is on a binge of drug use, and leaves 
his children unattended for an extended 
period of time, the children are placed 
outside of the parental home. 

An awareness of the serious and all- 
consuming nature of addiction can help 
the professional to respond in an under- 
standing and compassionate way, rather 
than with anger or criticism. This, in 
turn, can help the professional begin to 
be appropriately supportive to the child, 
the parent substitute and the birth parent 
who needs treiiiment for chemical de- 



pendency. Further, in cases of prenatal 
substance exposure, by ignoring the fact 
that drug exposure in utero has occurred 
and may have influenced the biological 
development of organ systems, profes- 
sionals may overlook necessary in- 
terventions that would foster optimal 
development. 

In assessing the prenatally substance- 
exposed child, educators need to secure 
the same background information about 
a child's health and health care needs 
that they would obtain for any student. 
Evaluating children's developmental 
strengths and problem areas is something 
that professionals have been doing for 
many years. 

Standardized measures that evaluate a 
child's cognitive development are use- 
ful. This type of evaluation provides in- 
formation about hovv a child responds to 
time limitations and .v/rwcvwr^c/ situa- 
tions. In addition, it has become clear 
that evaluation must capture each child's 
abilities and problems in time-limited 
but unstructured activities. Whether a 
child has been exposed prenatally to al- 
cohol and/or drugs is not the issue that 
determines his educational plan. What is 
important is a child's ability to organize 
his thoughts, communicate and interact 
in a meaningful fashion with learning 
materials and other persons. 

Educational strategies 

In order to develop effective educational 
strategies for children who were prena- 
tally exposed to drugs and/or who have 
chemically dependent parents, pilot pro- 
grams have been useful in identifying 
the children's evolving developmental 
patterns, ways in which the educational 
system can work effectively with chemi- 
cally dependent families, and staffing 
patterns that address the child's needs 
within the school setting, as v/ell as at 
home. 

Chemically dependent families present 
unique challenges to the educational, 
health care, mental health and social ser- 
vices systems. Since 1985, when the co- 
caine epidemic became apparent, in- 
creased numbers of addicted parents 
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have entered these various systems. In 
order to institute effeclivc programs to 
serve (he educational needs of children 
residing in these t'amilies. it seems advis- 
able tor communities first to develop pi- 
lot programs that serve small numbers of 
families. As successful strategics 
emerge, the educational system wil! be 
able to implement these interventions on 
a larger scale. 

Depending upon the circumstances 
within an individual community, these 
programs will vary. Some may provide 
services that address the common educa- 
tional needs of children residing in 
chemically dependent and non-drug-us- 
ing families, \\hile others may collabo- 
rate with drug treatment agencies in pro- 
viding concurrent services to children 
and parents. 

Whatever the intervention approach, 
the goal is to promote self-esteem, learn- 
ing and educational achievement for the 
children, as well as to help encourage 
these parents to seek ireaimcni for their 
chemical dcpendcnc> . W 
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Crack cocaine's effect 
on fetal development 



When a pregnant woman uses 
crack cocaine, the drug will 
effect the fetus for hours, even 
days, after the mother's high 
has ended because the fetal liver 
cannot metabolize the drug 
quickly. The following are ways 
the drug can harm a fetus. 

Circulatory system 
Both the mother and baby's 
blood vessels constrict almost 
immediately after crack enters 
the body. As a result, the 
mother cannot deliver the 
requisite amount of blood to the 
fetus, retarding its growth 
because it does not get enough 
oxyten and nutrients. That 
shortage also can cause birth 
defects such as perforations in 
the lungs, irregular heart rate 
and a truncated intestinal tract. 

The placenta 

The sudden and intense blood 
vessel constriction can cause the 
placenta, which is primarily 
composed of veins, to tear away 
prematurely from the wall of 
the uterus. This explains why so 
many crack-affected babies are 
bom prematurely. 

The brain 

Brain cells can atrophy and 
eventually die when denied 
oxygen for more than a brief 
period. 

And because delicate brain 
tissue is not regenerative, a loss 
in brain cells can result in 
emotionah behavioral or learn- 
ing disabilities. As cells die. 
they leave behind tiny cavities 



that in X-rays look like holes in 
the brain. These porencephalic 
cysts can cause problems that 
might remain hidden for 
months, possibly years. The 
location of these cysts deter- 
mines which of the functions is 
most affected. 

Cocaine use can also bring on 
a stroke in the unborn child. 

Central nervous system 

Cocaine stimulates nerves 
throughout the body, prompting 
the release of a chemical called 
dopamine, which carries mes- 
sages about pleasure, alertness 
and motor functions. 

However, cocaine inhibits 
dopamine's ability to act as a 
neurotransmitter. Normally, 
dopamine absorbs electrical 
impulses from one nerve cell, 
and then ferries them across the 
tiny gaps in the series of neural 
pathways to the next nerve 
ending. The dopamine then 
makes a return trip carrying 
messages about pleasure and 
motorlunctions. But cocaine 
inhibits the dopamine's ability 
to reach back to previous 
nerves. This blockage causes 
dopamine to accumulate in the 
gap between nerve cells and 
overstimulate the nerves. 
Because the fetal liver cannot 
quickly neutraUze the drug, the 
baby\s nerves are over-stimu- 
lated for such a long period that 
ner\'e endings can become 
damaged. 

Source: ''Crack' s Children." The 
Wasinijton Post,yw/i^ 30. I99L 
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NSSC Publications 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) serves as a national clearing- 
house for school safety programs and activities related to campus security, 
school law. community relations, student discipline and attendance, and the 
prevention of dnjg abuse, gangs, weapons and bullying in schools. 

NSSC's pnmary objective is to focus national attention on the importance 
of providing safe and effective schools. The following publications have been 
produced to promote this effort. 

School Safety News Service includes three symposium editions of School 
Safety, newspurnal of the National School Safety Center, and six Issues of 
School Safety Update, Thesu i jublications feature tne insight of prominant 
professionals on issues related to school safety, including student discipline, 
security, attendance, dropouts, youth suicide, character education and sub- 
stance abuse. NSSC's News Service reports on effective school safety pro- 
grams, updates on legal and legislative issues, and reviews new literature on 
school safety issues. Contributors include accomplished local practitioners 
and nationally recognized experts and officials, ($1 19.00 annual 
subscription.) 



School Safety Check Book (1 990) 
is NSSC's most comprehensive text 
on crime and violence prevention in 
schools. The volume is divided into 
sections on school climate and 
discipline, school attendance, personal 
safety and school security. Geared 
for the hands-on practitioner, each 
section includes a review of the problems 
and prevention strategies. Useful 
charts, surveys and tables, as well as 
write-ups on a wide variety of model 
programs, are included. Each chapter 
also has a comprehensive bibliography 
of additional resources. 219 pages. 
($12,00) 
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Set Straight on Su/Ztes (1989) examines the myths and realities about 
schoolyard bullying. Changing attitudes about the senousness of the problem 
are stressed. It studies the characteristics of bullies and bullying victims. And. 
most importantly, it provides strategies for educators, parents and students to 
better prevent and respond to schoolyard bullying. Sample student and adult 
surveys are included. 89 pages. ($10.00) 

Child Safety Curriculum Standards (1991 ) helps prevent child victimization 
by assisting youth-serving professionals in teaching children how to protect 
themselves. Sample strategies that can be integrated into existing curricula or 
used as a starting point for developing a more extensive curriculum are given 
for both elementary and secondary schools. The age-appropriate standards 
deal with the topics of substance abuse, teen parenting, suicide, gangs, 
weapons, bullying, runaways, rape, sexually transmitted diseases, child 
abuse, parental abductions, stranger abductions and latchkey children. Each 
of the 13 chapters include summaries, standards, strategies and additional 
resources lor each grade level. 353 pages. ($75.00) 



Gangs in Schools 

Breakufg Up u Hatd to Oo 




Gangs In Schools: Breaking Up Is Hard to Do 

(1988) offers an introduction to youth gangs, 
providing the latest information on the various 
types of gangs — including ethnic gangs, stoner 
groups and satanic cults — as well as giving 
practical advice on preventing or reducing gang 
encroachment on schools. Already in its seventh 
printing, the book contains valuable suggestions 
from law enforcers, school principals, prosecu- 
tors and other experts on gangs. The concluding 
chapter describes more than 20 school- and 
community-based programs throughout the 
country that have been successful in combating 
gangs. 48 pages. ($4.00) 



School Crime and Violence: Victims' Rights (1 986) is a current and compre- 
hensive text on school safety law. The book offers a historical overview of vic- 
tims' rights, describes how it has been dealt with in our laws and courts, and 
explains its effect on America's schools. The authors cite legal case histories 
and cover current school liability laws. The book explains tort liability, sovereign 
immunity, duty-at-large rule, intervening cause doctrine arnJ foreseeable crimi- 
nal activity, as well as addressing their significance to schools. The concluding 
chapter includes a "Checklist for Providing Safe Schools." 106 pages. ($16.00) 



Educated Pubik: ReMions: School Safety 101 

( 1 986) offers a quick course in public relations for 
school district public relations directors, adminis- 
trators and others working to achieve safe, effec- 
tive schools. The book explains the theory of public 
relations and successful methods for integrating 
people and ideas. It discusses how public relations 
programs can promote safe schools and quality 
education and gives 101 specific ideas and strat- 
egies to achieve this goal. Tho text includes a 
special chapter by Edward L. Bernays. considered 
by many as the father of contemporary public 
relations, which updates his classic work The 
Engineering of Consent 72 pages. ($7.00) 



EDUCATED 
PUBUC RELATIONS 

SCHOJl liAfTTY ;01 



The Need To Know: Juvenile Record Sharing {^9&9) deals with the confiden- 
tiality of student records and why teachers, counselors, school administrators, 
police, probation officers, prosecutors, the courts and other professionals who 
work with juvenile offenders need to know and be able to share information con- 
tained in juvenile records. When information is shared appropriately, improved 
strategies for responding to serious juvenile offenders, and for improving public 
safety, can be developed. The second part of the book reviews the legal stat- 
utes of each state, outlining which agencies and individuals are permitted ac- 
cess to various juvenile records and how access may be obtained. A model 
juvenile records code and sample forms to be used by agencies in facilitating 
juvenile record sharing also are included. 88 pages. ($12.00) 



Right to Safe Schools: A Newly Recognized Inalienable Right (1 983) is a 
detailed, fully annotated explanation of the safe schools provision of the Cali- 
fornia state constitution and its many implications. 20 pages, ($3.00) 



Points of view or opinions are those of the authors and do not necessanly represent the 
ofildal position orpoltaes of the U.S. Department of Justice, U.S. Department oi Education 
or Pepperdine University. Prices subject ot change without pnor notification. 
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Resource Papers 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) has produced a series of special 
reports on a variety of topics related to school safety. Each NSSC Resource 
Paper provides a concise but comprehensive oven/iew of the problem, covers a 
number of prevention and intervention strategies, and includes a list of 
organizations, related publications, and article reprints on the topic. 

Safe Schools Overview o^ers a review of the contemporary safety issues 
lacing today's schools, such as crime and violence, discipline, bullying, drug/ 
alcohol trafficking and abuse, gangs, high dropout rates, and school safety 
partnerships. 

Alternative Schools for Disruptive Vouf/i thoroughly covers the hiMorical 
background of alternative schools and the academic research that has been 
done on their effectiveness. 

Corporal Punishment In Schools outlines the arguments for and against 
corporal punishment. It also discupsesthe alternatives to corporal punishment 
that have been developed'by schools and psychologists. 

Drug Traffic and Abuse In Schools, after summarizing students" attitudes and 
beliefs about drugs, covers drug laws and school rules: the legal aspects of 
student searches and drug testing; and the connection between drug use and 
truancy, crime and violence. 

Weapons In Schools outlines a number of ways to detect weapons on 
campus, including using searches and metal detectors, establishing a security 
force, and eliminating book bags or lockers where weapons can be hidden. 



Role Models, Sports and Youth covers a number of programs that link youth 
and sports, including NSSC's urban school safety campaign that uses 
professional athletes as spokesmen; several organizations founded by 
professional athletes to help youth combat drugs: and a number of programs 
established to get young people involved in school or neighborhood teams. 

School Bullying and Victimization defines bullying, offers an overvie' i of 
psychological theories about how bullies develop, and covers intervention 
programs that have been successful. 

School Crisis Prevention and Response identifies principles and practices 
that promote safer campuses. Reviews of serious schools crises — fatal 
shootings, a terronst bombing, armed intruders and cluster suicide. Interviews 
with the principals in charge also are included. 

Student and Staff Victimization, after outlining schools' responsibility to 
provide a safe educational environment, covers strategies for dealing with 
victimization. 

Student Searches and the Law examines recent court cases concerning 
student searches, including locker searches, strip searches, searches by 
probation officers, drug testing, and searches using metal detectors or drug- 
sniffing dogs. 

Increasing Student Attendance, after outlining the problem and providing 
supporting statistics, details strategies to increase attendance by preventing, 
intervening with and responding to students who become truants or dropouts. 



Display Posters 

"Join a team not a gang!" 09S9) - Kevin Mitchell, home run leader with the "The Fridge says -bullying Is uncooir - William 'The Fridge" Perry. 
San Francisco Giants. defensive lineman for the Chicago Bears. 

"Make peer pressure a challenge, not an excuse/" (1989) - Washington 'Tacades../' (1987) - A set of two. 22-by-17.nch ^^^'^^^o'^r posters produ^^^^^ 

Bullets Minute Bol (7'6-) and Tyrone -Muggsy" Bogues (5'4"). the tallest and and distributed to complement a series of drug-free schools TV public sen/.ce 
shortest players in NBA history. announcements sponsored by NSSC. 

All resources are prepared under Grant No 85-MU CX-0003 from the OH>ce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. Office ol Just.ce Programs. U S. Department of Justice Points 
of v.ew or opm.ons m these documents are those of the authors and do not necessarily represent the oflicat position or polices of the U S Department of Jos'.ce. U S Departrr.ent of 
Education or Pepperdine University. Prices subject to change without prior notification. Charges cover postage and handling. Check must accompany order. 



Publications 

School Safety News Service (S1 19 annually) 

Child Safety Curriculum St:indards ($75) 

Educated Public Relations ($8) 

Gangs in Schools ($5) 

Right to Safe Schools ($3) 
. School Cnme and Violence (S1 5) 
. School Discipline Notebook (S5) 

School Safety Check Book ($15) 
. School Safety Legal Anthology ($8) 

Set Straight or, Bullies ($1 0) 
. The Need to Know {%^2) 



Name 

Address . 
City - 



NSSC Order Form 

Resource Papers 

Safe Schools Oven/iew ($4) 

Altenative Schools for Disruptive Youth iS4) 
, Corporal Punishment in Schools {$^) 

Drug Traffic and Abuse in Schools 
, Increasing Student Attendance (S4) 
. Role Models. Sports and Yoi^th (U) 
_ School Bullying and Victimization ($4) 

School Cr.SiS Prevention and Response ($4) 
. Student and Staff Vicvmizavon ($4) 

Student Searches and the Law ($4) 
. Weapons m Schools ($4) 



Tille 

Affiliation . 
State 



Display Posters 

, 'Join a team, not a gang'" 

Kevin Mitchell (S3) 
, 'The Fndge says bullying is tincooi'" 

Wilham "The Fridge" Perry ($3) 
, 'Make peer pressure a challenge, not an excuse'' 

Manute Bol and Tyrone Bogues ($3i 

■Facades "(Set of 2) ($3) 



Z'P . 



Mall order to: NSSC. 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Thousand Oaks, CA 91362 
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BY R. JONES, C. MCCULLOUGH AND M. DEWOODY 

The child welfare system is being called, upon 
to address the increasingly complex and multiple 
needs of chemically dependent families. 



Responding to obscure needs 



While exact numbers are elusive, child 
welfare providers have no doubt that 
they are now confronting increasing 
numbers of children affected by both 
prenatal alcohol and other drug exposure 
and/or by devastating postnatal environ- 
mental factors related to parental chemi- 
cal involvement. Many of these children 
have lived in homes and communities 
permeated by drugs, been subjected to 
varying degrees of parental abuse or ne- 
glect, and suffered unintentional trauma 
at the hands of the system designated to 
pro»ect them. 

If the worst case scenario holds true, 
by the year 2000, there may be as many 
as four million cocaine-exposed children 
in the United States. And, of course, co- 
caine is not the only drug to which chil- 
dren are exposed. Alcohol continues to 
pose a substantial developmental threat 
to prenatally exposed children and 
brings chaos and disruption into the 
families of an alcohol-dependent adult. 

Even though drug abuse cuts across all 
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socio-economic, racial and cultural lines, 
children and families hardest hit by the 
drug epidemic are disproportionately 
found in impoverished, minority com- 
munities. The child welfare system is in- 
creasingly called upon to address their 
complex, interwoven, multiple needs. 

Problems for the child welfare system 
While it is difficult to establish a causal 
/elationship, alcohol and other drug use 
1 as become the dominant characteristic 
in child protective services (CPS) case- 
loads in 22 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Overall, it is estimated that be- 
tween 50 and 80 percent of all confirmed 
child abuse cases and three-quarters of 
the child fatalities at the hands of parents 
known to the child welfare system in- 
volve some degree of alcohol and other 
drug use. The younger the child, the 
higher the risk. A study examining case 
records in Boston found that 64 percent 
of substantiated child abuse and neglect 
involved parental alcohol and/or other 
drug abuse; but when the child was less 
than a year old, substance abuse was in- 
volved in 89 percent of the cases. 

The increase in CPS referrals, the 
complexity of CPS cases, the lack of 
family support services, as well as the 
lack of community alcohol and other 
drug treatment and aftercare resources, 
have resulted in more children needing 
out-of- home care. Most of the increase 
has been experienced in communities 



hardest hit by crack cocaine. Drug-ex- 
posed infants, toddlers anH preschoolers 
endangered by chemically involved par- 
ents are the fastest growing foster care 
population. 

In 1980, for example, only 19 percent 
of all foster children were under the age 
of 5 years. Today, approximately 50 per- 
cent of children in care are under five. It 
is not known how many of these children 
have been prenatally exposed to alcohol 
and other drugs, but we do know that pa- 
rental drug involvement is a primary rea- 
son that these children are entering the 
child welfare system. It has been esti- 
mated that as many as 80 percent of all 
identified drug-exposed infants of un- 
treated chemically dependent mothers 
will be placed in foster care during their 
first year of life. 

In addition to the surge in the numbers 
of drug-exposed children entering foster 
care, the children who enter care are 
staying longer. Hard data are lacking to 
definitively establish the reason for this 
trend. In the 1970s, research studies 
found that children of alcohol- or other 
drug-involved parents were in foster care 
longer than any population. They were 
moved from one placement to another 
more frequently and were less likely to 
return home to parents. Planning for 
them was more difficult, in large part be- 
cause of their parent's inability to be- 
come an active participant in the plan- 
ning process. 
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The multiple roles of child welfare 

The child welfare system, of which child 
protective services is one part, has broad 
responsibilities. In addition to investigat- 
ing abuse and neglect reports and mak- 
ing initial custody recommendations, 
child welfare agencies and CPS workers 
are charged with providing support and 
crisis services to families at risk of mal- 
treatment or disruption; providing a 
range of substitute care options for chil- 
dren who cannot be protected in their 
own homes; finding or providing case 
management services for children in fos- 
ter care; attempting to reunite children 
with families; and establishing a perma- 
nent plan for a child when reunification 
is not possible or advisable. 

In many states, the multiple, non- 
investigative services have been jeopar- 
dized by the demands being placed on 
child protective services. Child welfare 
must attempt to address the needs of 
chemically dependent parents, assess the 
threat chemical dependency poses to the 
safety and welfare of the young child, 
and intervene to protect the child when 
chemical dependency or other dysfunc- 
tional parental behavior endangers the 
child. 

After intervening to ensure the safety 
of the child, child welfare must attempt 
to '*undo'' the physical, mental and de- 
velopmental problems that affect young 
children who have been prenatally or en- 
vironmentally exposed to alcohol and 
other drugs. Child welfare must also in- 
tervene on behalf of the family and at- 
tempt to repair the dysfunctional patterns 
that contributed to child mahreatment, 
including chemical dependency. In the 
initial stages of chemical dependency, 
children may be neglected in pursuit of 
drug-related activities, but not at immi- 
nent risk of harm. At this early stage, 
when an intervention has the greatest po- 
tential of success, the child welfare sys- 
tem has few resources available to 
strengthen or support the family. 

The child welfare system confronts 
children of all ages from a diversity of 
racial, ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 
with multiple physical, emotional, so- 



cial, medical and developmental diffi- 
culties. It includes parents who engage 
in d.fferent patterns of substance use, for 
varying periods of time, with different 
consequences for their lives and the lives 
of their children. In the face of this in- 
credible diversity, child welfare must 
draw on the limited research available to 
develop strategies that will effectively 
protect and meet the needs of all chil- 
dren referred to the system. The deci- 
sions made must take place within the 
parameters of a .egal mandate. 

Re-examining the legal mandate 

The current child welfare law, P.L. 96- 
272, The Adoption Assistance Act of 
1980, governs child welfare practice and 
presents particular challenges when a 
drug-involved child or family enters the 
system. 

P.L. 96-272 dramatically altered the 
child welfare system. For the first time, 
agencies were mandated to focus on the 
broader needs of the child within the 
family rather than more narrowly on the 
safety of the child. Underlying the law 
were assumptions that children grow 
best in their own families and that most 
families, given enough support, can be 
preserved. 

State child welfare agencies are man- 
dated to make ^'reasonable efforts'' to 
prevent a child's placement in foster 
care as well as "reasonable efforts" to re- 
unite the family during specified time 
periods if foster care is necessary. The 
juvenile courts are required to determine 
whether the agency has made such ef- 
forts. In addition to this federal law, 
many states have passed their own legis- 
lation defining "reasonable efforts/' 

\gency policies and practices have 
advanced during the past decade to ben- 
efit many children and families. Families 
previously thought to be hopeless re- 
sponded to a host of new family support 
services. Through intensive efforts, case- 
workers succeeded in keeping at-risk 
children in their homes. Fewer children 
were referred unnecessarily to foster 
care or allowed to drift aimlessly from 
one placement to another. The numbers 



of children in foster care were gradually 
but steadily decreasing. 

With crack, however, the situation has 
radically changed. Critics now argue that 
the system no longer meets the needs of 
chemically exposed infants or toddlers 
and young children at risk of abuse by 
chemically dependent parents. The child 
welfare system and the courts continue 
to struggle to keep highly dysfunctional 
families intact while attempting to mini- 
mize the risk of harm to the child. 

An assessment between the require- 
ments of P.L. 96-272 and the needs of 
drug-exposed children requires focus on 
the child's physical, emotional, cogni- 
tive and social development. Inevitably, 
tensions rise between those who advo- 
cate family preservation and those who 
advocate reduced barriers to foster care 
and adoption in order to facilitate perma- 
nent homes and stable environments. 
The overriding determinant must be the 
child's best interest, and the challenge 
with drug-exposed toddlers and pre- 
schoolers is to determine exactly what 
that means. 

Additional questions 

The reality of unavailability or ineffec- 
tiveness of drug treatment, combined 
with the uneven path of recovery from 
addiction, raises additional questions for 
child welfare. Parents are often man- 
dated to receive alcohol or other drug 
treatment in order to retain or regain 
custody of their children. This court-im- 
posed requirement is often made in the 
absence of available, suitable treatment 
services. A 1989 study determined that 
in 44 states and the District of Columbia, 
at least 66,766 persons were on waiting 
lists for drug treatment programs, and 
half of those persons had been waiting at 
least 30 days. 

Even if the parent is able to overcome 
the access barriers, long-term residential 
treatment is often required, which may 
mean an extended stay for the child in 
substitute care. During this time, inad- 
equate attention is given to maintaining 
or fostering the tenuous mother/child 
bond. For the toddler or preschooler. 
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ihese are devclopmentally sensitive 
years. 

There is little information as to what 
constitutes an effective drug treatment 
program. For the heavily addicted or 
chronic crack user, traditional treatment 
models have met with limited success. 
Studies have shown that even after com- 
pleting treatment, only about 25 percent 
of crack addicts are able to remain drug 
free six months after discharge. 

What are the implications of these re- 
alities for a system charged with devel- 
oping a permanent plan for a child 
within specified timeframes? How long 
should the toddler be required to wait for 
the parent to become capable of parent- 
ing? Again, the child welfare system 
asks, what are the developmental needs 
of the child, and how can they best be 
met? 

Realities of parental addiction 

A cheniically dependent parent behaves 
in ways that are in contrast with what we 
know is good for a child's healthy devel- 
opment. As one researcher has noted, 
drugs may essentially "destroy the 
parent's ability to be a parent." 

Children entering the child welfare 
system come from "high need, low re- 
source" families. High need refers not 
only to the family's need for services but 
also to the impairments from which the 
parents often suffer: psychological diffi- 
culties, personality disorders, affective 
instability, behavior dysfunction and 
limited capacity to attach to other 
people. 

Chemically dependent families also 
tend to be "low resource." They often 
lack interpersonal support systems that 
could help in their parenting roles. They 
are frequently overwhelmed by their re- 
sponsibilities to provide their child with 
safe and appropriate physical care, a 
consistent supportive affectionate rela- 
tionship, and opportunities for cognitive, 
social and emotional development. 

Children in high need, low resource 
families may develop a range of coping 
mechanisms in order to survive in their 
chaotic environments. While the coping 



mechanisms are endless, behaviors fre- 
quently found in children of chemically 
involved parents include emotional de- 
pression, manifested by a noncaring, de- 
feated attitude; victim behavior, charac- 
terized by a desperate need for approval; 
or antisocial, aggressive behavior, mask- 
ing underlying depression. 

Finding a balance 

The child welfare system is acutely 
aware that the developmental problems 
seen among toddlers and preschoolers 
may be in part a result of the disruptive 
and chaotic environments that character- 
ize the child's life with a chemically de- 
pendent parent. It is the responsibility of 
the child welfare professional to assess 
the extent to which parental chemical 
dependency poses an imminent danger 
to the child. But, the body of evidence 
that points to the consequences of dis- 
rupting an attachment, no matter how 
tenuous, is also a compelling reasons for 
attempting to maintain and strengthen 
the parent/child bond. 

The child welfare professional must 
balance these conflicting factors and 
choose the least damaging alternative. 
At one end of the spectrum are families 
who are motivated to remain together, 
are willing and able to access the ser- 
vices needed to gain sobriety, and who 
have other caretakers willing to assume 
primary parenting and protection respon- 
sibilities until the chemical dependency 
is addressed. In these "ideal" cases, child 
welfare must assure that the bond be- 
tween parent and child is fostered and 
the family structure preserved. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
families for whom the devastating ef- 
fects of chemical dependency have 
eroded both the desire and the ability to 
parent. When a chaotic, chemically de- 
pendent family environment seriously 
threatens the child's health and well-be- 
ing, child welfare must act to protect the 
child's safety even if this requires re- 
moval of the child from the home. Child 
welfare's challenge is to minimize dis- 
ruptions while the child is in care so that 
the child's need for continuity in a nur- 



turing environment can be met. 

In the majority of cases, however, 
workers and the courts must make deci- 
sions about families whose functioning 
falls between these two extremes. These 
are families who are seriously at risk in 
terms cf both chemical dependency and 
child maltreatment, but who also have 
existing and potential strengths. The sys- 
tem must take into account racial and 
cultural differences and use cultural non- 
deficit models in assessing family 
strengths, including the extended kin 
environment. 

Family foster care 

Child welfare has traditionally relied on 
family foster care as the out-of-home 
placement of choice, especially for 
young children. Foster families, how- 
ever, are in increasingly short supply. 
The shortage of foster parents is particu- 
larly acute for special needs children 
such as drug-exposed toddlers and 
preschoolers. Few foster families are 
able or willing to assume responsibility 
for several drug-exposed youngsters so 
that siblings can be kept together. 

Some communities have acknowl- 
edged the difficulties in caring for these 
children in traditional foster homes and 
have developed specialized homes with 
highly trained parents who work in part- 
nership with multidisciplinary profes- 
sional staff. These specialized foster 
families receive higher reimbursement 
rates, respite care and extensive training 
in the special care of their children. 

The San Francisco "Baby Moms" pro- 
gram has had success in achieving place- 
ment stability. The program has suc- 
ceeded in providing medical, emotional 
and supportive care to infants and, where 
appropriate, to birth parents. "Baby 
Moms" has worked to reunite families 
where feasible and has provided stable, 
long-term care when reunification has 
not been possible. Programs like "Baby 
Moms" are not widespread, but this 
model provides an example of the type 
of program that can be developed to ef- 
fectively meet the needs of drug-exposed 
children. 
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Kinship care 

The placement of chemically involved 
infants and other children with a relative 
is an option that is receiving increasing 
attention. In some jurisdictions, it is 
mandated as the placement option of 
choice. Relative placement has a psy- 
chological advantage for the child in 
terms of maintaining the connection to 
biological roots. 

In spite of the lack of objective re- 
search to support this practice, approxi- 
mately half of the cocaine -exposed new- 
boms, for example, are discharged from 
hospitals directly into the care of rela- 
tives, usually the maternal grandmother. 
The financial toll combined with the 
special care needed by these infants of- 
ten puts an insurmountable burden on 
relatives. The system has been slow to 
respond to the needs of these caregivers. 

Kinship care is also not without con- 
troversy. Some critics assert that a pay- 
ment/monitoring system delays reuni- 
fication with the mother, causes family 
conflict, unduly intrudes on a family's 
privacy and fails to assure the safety of 
the child. Alcohol and other drug spe- 
cialists point to the intergenerational na- 
ture of chemical dependency as a source 
of concern and as justification for inves- 
tigation prior to placement. Ongoing 
monitoring assures that the child is not 
subjected to the same environmental 
factors that contributed to the parent's 
chemical dependency. 

Residential care 

To relieve the alarming overcrowding in 
family foster care homes and overstays 
in hospitals, temporary therapeutic infant 
and toddler shelter care programs have 
been developed as a part of a compre- 
hensive continuum of care. These pro- 
grams have demonstrated that a congre- 
gate care environment can be structured 
to meet the unique and individual needs 
of the children it serves, while attempt- 
ing to strengthen and/or maintain the 
family bond. One advantage that quality 
congregate care facilities have is the ca- 
pacity to engage a chemically involved 
parent in the planning for and care of the 



child. For many families, the congregate 
care center can offer support, often be- 
yond the time the child is in care. 

Placement in congregate care is de- 
signed to enable the child to remain in 
one place with a consistent, limited 
number of caretakers until a permanent 
plan is made. In these programs, it is an- 
ticipated that the infant will be dis- 
charged to the parents, adoptive parents, 
relatives or permanent foster parents 
within six to 12 months. When this does 
not occur, alternative plans must be 
made for the child. This may mean that 
the child must be moved to another 
placement. 

Adoption 

Adoption has rarely been an option cho- 
sen for the drug-exposed children of 
chemically dependent parents. Termina- 
tion of parental rights is frequently con- 
tested and usually takes at least three 
years. This legal limbo often exists even 
in cases where parents are clearly inca- 
pable or unwilling to parent. Another ob- 
stacle is the fear of prospective parents 
about the long-term effects of drug expo- 
sure and the possible need for expensive 
medical, educational and psychological 
care. In addition, most child welfare 
policies support the placement of chil- 
dren with parents of the same race and 
same culture. 

C npounding the risks 

A '^n early intervention and preven- 
ticii Sv.ategy that eliminates chemical 
dependency and the host of problems it 
engenders for children, child welfare 
must be prepared to address the long- 
term needs of drug-exposed children 
through its various interventions. In spite 
of the best intentions, certain aspects of 
the system negatively affect a drug-ex- 
posed child's ability to form a signifi- 
cant attachment or attain developmental 
potential. Overwhelmed foster parents, 
overcrowded/understaffed congregate 
homes, multiple placements and the 
separation of siblings compound the 
risks to the child. 
It is well recognized that once in fos- 



ter care, drug-exposed children tend to 
remain there. One New York City study 
found that 60 percent of the babies dis- 
charged from a hospital to foster care 
were still in care three years later. In 
fact, if drug-exposed children return to 
their parents, the return home will usu- 
ally occur within six months to one year 
of placement. After that, reunification is 
not likely. 

Many children in foster care will have 
multiple placements, a factor that can 
have a profound impact on drug-exposed 
toddlers and preschoolers. In a New 
York City study, for example, 56 percent 
of the children in foster care had been in 
at least two placements, 20 percent had 
been in at least three placements, and 
one child had been in eight foster homes. 

Crack-exposed "boarder babies,'' al- 
most inevitably, will have at least two 
placements. Because of the limited num- 
ber of foster family homes available, 
particularly in large urban areas, many 
of these infants are placed in temporary 
congregate care homes where children 
generally remain until a family foster 
home can be found. Given the lack of 
homes, many infants remain for months, 
often developing an attachment to their 
caretakers only to be removed with little 
or no transition. 

Promising approaches 

Chemical dependency is only one of 
many serious and longstanding problems 
confronting families who come to the at- 
tention of the child welfare system. To 
be effective, child welfare efforts to ad- 
dress family chemical dependency and 
its effects on children must include ac- 
cesr to a wide range of preventive and 
supportive services. 

The challenge is to develop an eco- 
logical approach that addresses the un- 
derlying problems which give rise to 
dysfunctional patterns. Such an approach 
would entail a broad-scale re-examina- 
tion and restructuring of family service 
delivery systems as a whole. This effort 
would require legislative and policy 
commitment, the development of com- 
prehensive and multidisciplinary ser- 
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Mcc dL-llvcry sysiems and interagency 
au)rcjinali()n. 

I i^ nicei ihe multiple challenges, the 
lolloping are needed: 

• Increased knowlcJi^c. The lack of in- 
lorniaiion about ihc extent of the el- 
lecls of alcohol and other drugs on 
toddlers and preschoolers hampers de- 
\elopmeni and implementation of ef- 
fective programs. More information is 
needed lo make sound policy deci- 
sions for this developmentally vulner- 
.ible group. 

• Piat nv^ the dni\i epidctnic in context, 
I he [)roblems caused by alcohol and 
i>lher drugs are interrelated with other 
siKieiai problems — child maltreat- 
ment, poverty, family and community 
dvsfuiiction and homelessness. These 
families and communities are the least 
hkoK to be able to access the dru'j 
treatment, mental health and family 



support ser\'ices they need. 

• Shifting t\( pnonties. The medical, le- 
gal, social, educational and economic 
costs associated with chemical depen- 
dency suggest that increased alloca- 
tion of resources and services are 
needed early in the lives of children 
and their families. Preventive services 
and early intervention provided on a 
multidisciplinary basis are essential 
for truly effective intervention into the 
problems that chemical dependency 
creates !'or children. 

• Unified efforts. Policy-makers and 
providers must avoid the temptation of 
pilling one service area or population 
against another. What is urgentK' 
needed is adequate landing I'or the 
whole array of services, objective out- 
come data lo detennine which inter- 
vention is most appropriate lor which 
population, and continued discussion 



among all disciplines to reach consen- 
sus on unresolved issues. 

The dramatic increase in the number of 
drug-e.xposed or at risk infants, toddlers 
and Noung children endangered by paren- 
tal chemical dependency has stressed an 
already overwhelmed child welfare sys- 
tem. Further complicating the situation is 
the fact that within the community of 
caregivers, there are legitimate areas ot" 
disagreement, unresolved questions, ethi- 
cal and legal dilemmas, and a lack ol 
clear direction about effective prevention 
and intervention strategies and policies. ^ 

This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented at the "f irst /ssties i onim, ' spon- 
sored by The Office of Snhtance Abase. 
\ovember. L 'sed w ith pernussion 

fiom the Child U el fare League f>t 
America. 



School law and leadership conference slated 



Stetson University College of Law will hold its eighth an- 
nual national conference tilled ''Law and Leadership in the 
Schools^' on February 20-21. 1992. at the St. Petersbiirg 
Hilton & Towers in St. Petersburg, Florida. jNationaJly 
prominent school attorneys and other experts, including 
school administrators, school board members and school 
em.ployce organizations, v/ill discuss contemporary legal 
and policy issues o( vital concern facing the nation's 
schools today. 

Violence, crime and racial tension on campus are among 
the topics to be covered at the Law and Leadership in the 
Schools Conference. Other topics include the fiscal crisis in 
education: issues concerning the restructuring of schools: 
••choice" plans: employment and personnel issues: the 
school attorney-client relationship: health and safety issues: 
school desegregation: church-state issues: student free 
speech and discipline: and the legal liability of school offic- 
er . and employees. 

Chairman and moderator for the conference is Stetson 
law processor W. Gary Vause who also serves as the direc- 
tor f(^r the Center for Dispute Resolution. Distinguished na- 
tional speakers will address the assembly in morning ple- 



nary sessions on major policy issues. Presenters include 
Mark G. Yudoff. Dean, School of Law, University of 
Texas: Patrice McCarthy. Deputy Director and General 
Counsel. Connecticut Association of Boards of Education. 
Inc.: Sidney McKenzie, General Counsel, Florida Depart- 
ment of Education: W. Frank Blount, President and CEO. 
New American School Development Corporation: August 
W. Steinhilber, General Counsel. National School Boards 
Association: and Elliot Mincberg, Legal Director, People 
for the American Way. 

The National School Safety Center is co-sponsoring the 
conference in conjunction with The NSBA Council of At- 
torneys: The National School Boards Association: The 
American Association of School Administrators: the Florida 
aftliates of the American Federation of Teachers. AFL-CIO. 
and The National Education Association: and The Florida 
School Attorneys Association, 

The registration fee for tuition, luncheons, and confer- 
ence materials is SI 75 for both days. Additional informa- 
tion and registration materials may be obtained by calling 
conference coordinator Alice Ruffner at 813/345-1 121, 
ext. 312. 
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NSSC Documentaries 



HlghRlskYoudh 



"Feeling good about yourself can't be bought on a street comer. It must be 
built from within. But there are dangers you should know afc>out. Those 
pressures we call 'risk factors..."* 

This powerfij' message to America's troubled cliildren is presented in 
"High-Risk Youlh/At The Crossroads." a 22-minute, award-winning 
documentary on youth dr-jg abuse prevention hosted by actor LeVar Burton. 

By combining real-life profiles and commentary from nationally renowned 



authorities, the documentary provides a 
compelling case to look beyond current 
drug abuse intervention strategies exem- 
plified by the "Just Say No" campaign. 
Researchers have identified individual, 
family, peer, community and school-re- 
lated problems that make kids more prone 
to use illegal drugs. The focus on positive 
responses — improving family and peer 
relations, encouraging and rewarding re- 
sponsible behavior, ensuring that school 
plays a positive role in children's lives, 
expanding public and social services, as 
well as recreational opportunities for 
youths — suggests that the most promising approach to "high-risk youth" and 
drug abuse is one of prevention, not simpiy intervention. This important theme 
is reinforced throughout the fast-paced program. 





Whoever thought bullies were all talk and no action needs to view the film 
'Set Straight on Bullies." The National School Safety Center film was pro- 
duced to help school administrators educate faculty, parents and students 



about the severity of the 
schoolyard bullying problem 
The message is clear: bullying 
hurts everyone. 

The 18-minute. Emmy-win- 
ning educational film tells the 
story of a bullying victim and 
how the problem adversely af- 
fects his life as well as the lives 
of the bully, other students, par- 
ents and educators. 

"I'm always scared. I'm 
scared to come to school. .1 
don't want to be afraid anymore." the bullying victim says. In fact, NSSC based 
he film on research Indicating one in seven students is either a bully or a vic- 
;im of bullying. 





Principals play pivotal roles in 
keeping their schools safe and 
effective places of learning. But. 
without the support of parents, 
teachers, law enforcers and other 
legal, government and community 
resources, they can't fulfill their 
responsibility. 

A recipient of eight national 
and intemational awards of excel- 
lence, this film. "What's Wrong 
With This Picture?," is designed to 
encourage dialogue between 
school principals and their commu- 
nity resources. It presents the 
critical issue of school safety in a 
frank and straightforward way, 
dramatizing real-life incidents of 
school- related crime and violence, 
drug abuse and suicide. 



NSSC Documentaries Order Form 

'High -Risk Youlh/At the Crossroad' 
($50 VHS) copies 

"Set Straight on Bullies" 

($50VHS) copies (S200 16mm^ copies 

'What's Wrong With ThisPicture?' 

($40VHS) copies (Si 50 iSmm) copies 

Charges cover postage and handling, and aro subject to change without pnor 
noUUcation. Check must accompany order. 

Name 

Title 

Aftiltation 
Address 

City State Zip 

Mall to: NSSC, 4165 Thousand Oak» Blvd., Ste. 290, Westlake Village, CA 91362 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



^BH CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Professionals are in a quandiy about how to intervene 

effectively to help pregnant drug abusers kick their 
habits and improve their children's chances for success. 



Pregnant dmg abusers: 
Rights vs. responsibilities 



Obtaining precise eslimates of the num- 
ber of alcohol and drug- affected preg- 
nancies and births is difficult. Different 
researchers, each with their own method- 
ologies, have examined various drugs or 
combinations of drugs and alcohol. A 
1988 National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction Researcii and Education 
(NAPARE) study — still the most 
widely cited — estimated that 375,000 
infants annually are born exposed to one 
or more of the following drugs: heroin, 
methadone, amphetamines, PCP, mari- 
juana and cocaine. While some critics 
have challenged these nun'ibers on th.e 
basis of methodology, most, believe that 
the number of newborns ideniified as 
substance-exposed underestimates the 
actual number. 

The House Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families conducted a 
study in 1989 that found that \ 5 of the 
18 hospitals surveyed reported a three to 
four times increase in drug-exposed 
births since 1985. Many stated that the 
number may be significantly under- 
counted due to lack of clinician sensitiv- 
ity, inaccurate screening results and the 
limited ability of toxicology screens to 
detect many drugs more than 24 hours 
after use. 

Chemically involved pregnant women 

NAPARE\s 1989 demographic survey in 
Pinellas County, Florida, found no sig- 
nificant diflercnce in rates of maternal 
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exposure between private and public 
hospitals, and no significant difference 
in rates of exposure between black and 
white patients. This study runs counter 
to the stereotypes regarding users, and 
gives a clue as to how widespread the 
problem is among all women of child- 
bearing years. 

Socio-economic status was related to 
drug of choice, with lower income mi- 
nority clients preferring cocaine, and 
middle-class white women choosing 
marijuana. While not all pregnant sub- 
stance abusers and their infants are poor, 
inner-city persons of color, this popula- 
tion is most often identified and treated 
as the problem, due in part to institu- 
tional bias, screening procedures and in- 
terpretation of reporting requirements. 
Regardless of the drug used, blacks are 
ten times more likely than whites to be 
reported to child welfare. 

Despite the diversity in the back- 
grounds of ''users," chemically involved 
pregnant women who come to the atten- 
tion of child welfare do share some char- 
acteristics. They are frequently described 
as having low self-esteem, a poor self- 
concept and limited family support. 
They are less educated, more frequently 
unemployed, and in less stable housing 
than their non-drug using counterparts. 
They come from dysfunctional, often 
chemically dependent families and have 
a long history of violent or unhealthy re- 
lationships. They are more likely to have 
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been victims of early sexual or physical 
abuse. They are less likely to receive 
prenatal care and are more likely to have 
multiple health problems. They usually 
possess poor parenting skills and require 
a range of services from a variety of .sys- 
tems in addition to drug treatment. 

Obstacles to intervention 

Identifying and intervening with preg- 
nant alcohol or other drug u.sers is the 
number one challenge to the medical and 
social service fields. Early detection, 
proper prenatal care and medical man- 
agement can significantly reduce the 
damaging effects of drugs, The key is 
early recognition and the provision of 
appropriate services, including drug 
treatment, outreach, education, parenting 
classes, day care and such **hard" ser- 
vices as housing assistance, job training 
and transportation. 

Because pregnant drug users usually 
do not seek prenatal care, detection is 
the first problem. Even if seen by a so- 
cial worker or a physician, pregnant 
women are not routinely questioned or 
adequately screened for chemical use. In 
the unlikely event that an alochol or 
drug prt^blem is recognized, the odds aie 
against her being able to find or access a 
drug or alcohol treatment program. 

A 1989 New York study found that 54 
percent of the drug treatment program.s 
refused to treat chemically dependent 
pregnant women; 67 percent refused to 



admit women who were pregnant and on 
Medicaid; and 87 percent refused to ad- 
mil women who were pregnant, on Med- 
icaid and using crack. The more critical 
the need, the less likely the services will 
be available. Less than I percent of fed- 
eral anti-drug funds are targeted to drug 
treatment for women, and the percentage 
is even smaller for pregnant and 
parenting women. 

In addition to the unavailability of 
treatment slots and discrimination 
against pregnant drug users and noor 
persons, there is a general lack of under- 
standing of the unique needs of women 
with children. Most treatment programs 
are built on the male alcoholic model. 
Less than half of the programs willing to 
accept a pregnant woman make any pro- 
visions for the care of other children she 
may have or for prenatal/postnatal care. 
There is also a well-documented lack of 
coordination of the limited ser\'ices that 
are available. Navigating the multiple 
systems to get complex medical and so- 
cial needs met is often impossslble for 
the marginally functioning chemically 
involved client. Typically, the chemi- 
cally dependent pregnant woman gets no 
treatment for chemical dependency and 
no medical care at all. 

Non-therapeutic interventions 

As the public has become aware of the 
plight of babies bom to chemically in- 
volved women, medical and legal at- 
tempts to monitor or control behavior 
during pregnancy have increased, while 
sympathy for the pregnant woman, as 
well as the resources and services she 
desperately needs, have lagged far be- 
hind. Non-therapeutic efforts to inter- 
vene fall broadly under three categories: 
criminalization; civil action under child 
abuse, neglect or commitment statutes; 
and legislative action to mandate drug 
testing and/or reporting of suspected 
drug or alcohol use during pregnancy. 

Criminal prosecution of pregnant 
women for a variety of acts or omissions 
during pregnancy is the most extreme 
example of this trend. In May, 1989 a 
California woman pleaded guilty to in- 
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voluntary manslaughter after her prema- 
ture twins died. She had been smoking 
crack for two days prior to their birth. In 
July, 1989. a Florida woman was con- 
victed of delivery of drugs to a minor 
when her baby was bom exposed to co- 
caine. At least 18 cases of fetal endan- 
germent have been entered in eight 
states. 

Drug use has even been a factor in the 
criminal sentencing of pregnant women 
for crimes unrelated to drug use or the 
effect on the fetus. For example, in 
Washington. D.C., a woman pleaded 
guilty to a first-offense forgery charge, a 
crime that usually results in probation. 
The judge, however, sentenced her to 
jail until her baby was bom because she 
tested positive for cocaine. 

This trend toward criminal prosecution 
or other punitive action toward chemi- 
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cally dependent pregnant women reflects 
an ambivalence about whether addiction 
constitutes willful criminal behavior or a 
mental illness. Two U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions (in 1925 and 1962) held that it 
was an illness. Society has to choose — 
will resources be allocated to therapy or 
to sanctions? 

To trigger a child protective sen'ice 
referral in most states, a child's condi- 
tion must fit with!*" statutory definitions 
of abuse and neglect. Many states now 
incorporate "drug-affected" newborns in 
those definitions, defining them as in- 
fants suffering from withdrawal or fetal 
alcohol syndrome. Still other stales arc 
revising or reinterpreting reporting stat- 
utes to allow proceedings to terminate 
parental custody if a baby is bom drug- 
exposed, regardless of whether or not 
symptoms are present at birth. In a few 
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slates, a posuivc toxicology drug screen 
Tails under mandatory child abuse re- 
fxntmg statutes. In other states "suspi- 
cum" of maternal drug or alcohol use 
during pregnancy must be reported. 

For example. Minnesota recently 
passed a law requiring the testing of 
pregnant women based on "reasonable 
suspicion" of the use of cocaine. If a 
woman tests positive, she can go volun- 
tarily for treatment or. if she refuses to 
comply, she can be committed involun- 
tarily. .-Mthough Minnesota is assuring 
the availability of treatment, critics 
question the ethics of testing and man- 
dating treatment in locations where ap- 
propriate treatment resources are un- 
a\ailable. In some stales, women 
mandated to treatment have been sent to 
jail to protect the fetus in the absence of 
a\ailable publicly funded treatment 
slots. The ACLU has filed a class action 
suit to force treatment programs to ac- 
cept pregnant women into treatment. 

While existing civil statutes and inter- 
pretations of reporting requirements for 
abuse and neglect vary, the trend seems 
to he toward increased testing and re- 
pc^rting. In addition to Minnesota, a 
number of states have passed laws incor- 
porating prenatal drug exposure or pa- 
rental drug use into their abuse and ne- 
lilcct reporting requirements. Among 
ihem are Florida. Hawaii. Illinois. Indi- 
ana. Massachusetts. Oklahoma. New 
^ ork, Nevada and Rhooe Island. 

No law currently requires the auto- 
matic removal of drug -exposed infants 
!rom their parents, but Arizona and 
Oregon have considered such legislation. 
Thirty-five courts so far have interpreted 
■\hddren" to exclude fetuses, although 
that interpretation has been left open for 
legislative changes, and evidence of 
drug use obtained during pregnancy can 
airead\ be u^ed in custody hearings after 
birth. 

Reaction to Current Efforts 

Where instituted, each of these non- 
therapeulic actions has had initial ap- 
peal. The public is reassured by efforts 
ii^ reduce the numbers of chemicallv ex- 



posed babies, or to at least minimize the 
damage. However, not everyone ap- 
proves of these legislative or criminal 
approaches. 

Legal experts are voicing concern not 
only about constitutional issues* but also 
the potential Hooding of the court sys- 
tems. Medical experts point out that the 
threat of loss of custody or jail will not 
reduce drug use during pregnancy but 
will reduce the number of women who 
will seek treatment or prenatal care. 
Feminists are outraged that substance- 
abusing women are being singled out for 
jail or loss of their children, while their 
drug-using husbands or boyfriends es- 
cape such public sanction. In addition, 
the population at which fetal abuse stat- 
utes and punitive action are targeted are 
those already locked out of the current 
health care or treatment systems. 

Furthermore, many pregnant women 
identified today as chemically involved 
are single parents with other children at 
home. Mandating residential drug treat- 
ment or placing a pregnant woman in 
jail solely on the basis of a positive drug 
screen in an attempt to protect the fetus 
may necessitate placing her other chil- 
dren in an already overwhelmed foster 
care system. 

Finally, the drug problem in is exacer- 
bated by the systemic problems of our 
health care system. When we handle ad- 
diction as a moral failing instead of a 
medical/psycho-st)cial problem, it allows 
us to propose solutions in the criminal 
justice arena, while ignoring the real cri- 
sis — the lack of accessible* affordable 
health care and drug treatment for preg- 
nant and parenting women, ^ 

Reprinted with permission from the 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
(CWLA). The article orii^inally appeared 
in Crack and Other Addictions: Old Re- 
alities and New Challenges for Welfare. 
Cop\ni>ht 1990 hv the Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc.. Washim^ton. 
DC. The hook summarizes the proceed- 
ings and policy recommendations of the 
biannual national symposium sponsored 
by CWLA on March 12-13, 1990. 



Policy Recommedations 

The following recommendations 
were proposed by participants at 
CWLA's 1990 national conference 
on perinatal drug abuse and chemi- 
cally dependent families. 

• Make pregnant women and ado- 
lescents a priority for funding 
for alcohol and drug prevention, 
intervention, treatment and 
after-care. 

• Encourage communities to de- 
velop comprehensive, culturally 
responsive drug awareness 
plans. The plans should include 
strategies for multidisciplinary 
training initiatives, the develop- 
ment of public awareness and 
educational materials, and out- 
reach strategies that target high- 
risk women. 

• Mandate the coordination of 
health, social services and treat- 
ment services, along with provi- 
sions for case managers who 
have the ability to navigate the 
various systems. 

• Include funding for research to 
determine the incidences of 
chemical use during pregnancy 
and the availability of services 
where the need is greatest; to re- 
view various programs for the 
purpose of identifying ^'models"; 
and to conduct long-term studies 
to evaluate the impact of various 
drugs on infants bom to chemi- 
cally dependent women, 

• Modify Medicaid to provide for 
a range of alcohol and drug ser- 
vices not currently available. 

• Expand the availability of pre- 
and postnatal care to improve 
fetal health. 

• Oppose the imposition of crimi- 
nal or punitive actions for con- 
duct during pregnancy, 

• Address the current inequities 
and biases in the provision of 
services to the disadvantaged 
and to minority women. 
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Preparing f o:: the influx 
of drug-exposed children 



Uncertain as one might be about the 
number of crack babies being bom in 
a community, it is clear that local 
schools need to prepare for the arrival 
of cocaine- and other substance-ex- 
posed children. These children, ac- 
cording to child-developmeni special- 
ists» may find it difficult to function 
in the traditional classroom environ- 
ment. The following suggestions can 
help schools get ready to provide the 
structured, supportive learning envi- 
ronment these youngsters will need to 
succeed. 

Develop means of early identifica- 
tion. Contact state and local health 
departments and local hospital admin- 
istrators. Form alliances with child- 
protective service agencies. These or- 
ganizations can function as early- 
warning systems and important allies. 

If these agencies are keeping accu- 
rate records of the number of drug-ex- 
posed infants being bom annually, 
they can provide an estimate of how 
many will enroll in kindergarten in a 
few years. Unfortunately, the quality 
of available data ranges from excel- 
lent to unreliable. 

A hospital survey conducted by the 
National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction Research and Education 
(NAPARE) found that some hospitals 
conduct no substance-abuse assess- 
ment — by history or by urine toxi- 
cology — during or after pregnancy. 
Other hospitals have a policy that all 
pregnant women should be asked 
about substance abuse. The most thor- 
ough data, the study found, are col- 



lected by hospitals with established pro- 
cedures for assessing every pregnant 
woman or every newborn for substance 
abuse or exposure — through medical 
history and urine toxicology. 

The child-protective service agency 
also might be able to help you identify 
children who are likely to need special 
educational service. Child welfare and 
foster care systems are finding their re- 
sources virtually overwhelmed by the 
numbers of drug-affected children — 
whether bom prenatally exposed to 
drugs or later victimized by the neglect 
and abuse of drug-using parents, or both. 
In such instimces, schools will be next 
to have their resources stretched to the 
limit in meeting the needs of drug-af- 
fected children. 

Even if a community has escaped the 
worst of the crack scourge, local child- 
protective agency can be an important 
ally in identifying and developing ways 
of serving cocaine- and other substance- 
exposed youngsters. 

Lobby for funds to serve the need. 
Providing the low teacher/child ratio 
needed by cocaine-exposed children in 
the classroom will be expensive. Make 
state and federal legislators aware of the 
potential problem. Begin lobbying now 
for funds to serve the special needs of 
these children. 

Get administrators and schools in* 
volved. Schools should put drug educa- 
tion and prevention programs in place, if 
they aren't already. To be most effec- 
tive, such programs should include 
teaching kids the skills they need to re- 
sist drug use. 



Because approximately one million 
teenage girls become pregnant each 
year, and they often don't believe 
crack is bad for their babies, it's im- 
portant to get the message out that 
drugs and parenthood do not mix. 

Begin thinking about appropriate 
classroom environments for cocaine- 
exposed children. Youngsters who 
were prenatally exposed to cocaine 
need stability and security. Schools 
should consider new ways of moving 
kids through the system, such as al- 
lowing them to remain with the same 
teacher for longer than one year. 

Consider rethinking, too, the way 
schools use the day. A typical school 
day is fragmented: Teachers switch 
from one subject area to another and 
from one assignment to the next. In- 
terruptions and outside intrusions arc 
standard. Sudden changes in sched- 
ule, the appearance of unexpected 
visitors and disruptions in routine arc 
especially difficult for drug-exposed 
children to cope with. It's important 
to emphasize following routines, es- 
tablishing rituals and sticking with 
schedules. 

Finally, give special consideration 
the the psycho-social and emotional 
needs of children. For cocaine-ex- 
posed children, it's not appropriate 
simply to refer a withdrawn or overly 
aggressive child to a psychologist or 
assume the parents will deal with 
their child's classroom behavior. This 
population of kids will requires 
schools to redefine the teacher's 
role — and might demand teachers to 
cross traditional role boundaries. 

Look at the ways schools arc stress- 
ful, demanding and unpredictable, 
and find ways to make them less 
stressful, less demanding and more 
predictable. 

Excerpted with permission from the 
American School Board Journal, 
Copyrijiht ® 1990 by the National 
School Boards Association. All rights 
reserved. 
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NATIONAL UPDATE 



State-by-stcrte 
legislative review 




The National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction Research and Education 
(NAPARE) has recently completed a 
state-by-state survey of both the legisla- 
tion introduced during the 1991 sessions 
and the existing state laws pertaining to 
perinatal substance abuse. To the extent 
that the information obtained in this sur- 
vey can be capsulized in chart form, it is 
contained on the chart that follows. 

The chart, labeled State Law and 1991 
Legislation, lists the legislation intro- 
duced during the 1991 term that fits 
within one of the headings provided. The 
shaded boxes indicate that the state has 
enacted a law mandating the action indi- 
cated either this year or in previous 
years. 

The chart has been prepared to pro- 
vide for easy reference as to the legisla- 
tive action on certain key issues of con- 
cern and to highlight certain trends. 
Obviously, not every bill which pertains 
to the issue of perinatal substance abuse 
can be addressed in the chart. Indeed, 
several very important new laws do not 
fall easily into any one category and are. 
therefore, not reflected on the chart. 

For instance, one very interesting de- 
velopment not reflected in the chart is 
the legislation of a standard of care; that 
is, the passage of laws imposing legal 
duties on healthcare professionals to pro- 
vide certain warnings to pregnant wo- 
men regarding the consequences of pre- 
natal substance use. 

Thus. Missouri has passed, and the 
governor has signed, a law that requires, 
among other things, any physician who 
provides obstetrical and gynecological 
care to pregnant women to counsel all 



such patients as to the perinatal effects 
of smoking cigarettes and using alcohol 
and/or any controlled substance. 

The law also requires the state depart- 
ments of health and mental health to de- 
velop and administer an education pro- 
gram for all physicians providing 
obstetrical and gynecological care. Such 
a program would teach professionals 
how to obtain accurate and complete 
drug histories from their pregnant pa- 
tients; advise patients of the effects of 
cigarettes, alcohol, and controlled sub- 
stances on pregnancy and fetal outcome; 
and use counseling techniques for drug 
abusing women. 

Finally, tne law provides a mechanism 
by which physicians may report pregnant 
women who are identified as high-risk to 
the state so that appropriate services can 
be offered. The law specifically provides 
that any referral and supporting docu- 
mentation shall be confidential and shall 
not be used in any criminal prosecution. 

Similady, Delaware has enacted a law 
that requires all persons who fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Medical 
Practice who treat, advise or counsel 
pregnant women to post and give written 
and verbal warnings to their patients re- 
garding the possible problems, compli- 
cations and injuries that may result to 
themselves or to the fetus from their 
consumption or use of alcohol, cocaine, 
marijuana, heroin or other narcotics dur- 
ing pregnancy, 

A number of states, including Louisi- 
ana. New Hampshire. New York. Iowa 
and Alaska are considering or have 
passed bills that would require any es- 
tablishment licensed to sell liquor to po.st 



warning signs regarding the dangers as- 
sociated with drinking while pregnant. 

No state has yet passed a law which 
would provide for criminal prosecution 
on the basis of prenatal substance abuse. 
Although several states are considering 
such measures, it appears that the trend 
is away from consideration of punitive 
measures and towards the enactment of 
intervention, prevention and treatment 
measures and/or. a* least, the develop- 
ment of task forces to further study the 
issue of what measures the legislature 
should be pursuing. 

A number of states are considering 
measures which would require the impo- 
sition of increased criminal penalties on 
an individual convicted of selling or dis- 
tributing a controlled substance to a 
woman who is known to be pregnant. 

In reviewing the chart, one additional 
point should be kept in mind. The terms 
of the various legislatures vary greatly. 
For twenty-four of the legislatures, the 
1991 term has ended. Thus, any bills in- 
troduced in these states during 1991 that 
did not pass are now dead. Six state leg- 
islatures were in session through the fall 
of 1991. so that bills that were pending 
may have been voted upon late in the 
year. Finally, for twenty legislatures. 
1991 is the first year of two-year term 
and any legislation introduced this year 
may be carried forward into the next 
year. 

More detailed state-by-state summa- 
ries of the legislation introduced during 
the 1991 term have been prepared and 
are available from the National Associa- 
tion for Prenatal Addiction Research and 
Education. 1 1 East Hubbard Street. Suite 
200. Chicago, IL 606 1 1 . 3 1 2/329-25 1 2. 

Reprinted by permission from the 
Perinatal Addiction Research and Educa- 
tion Update. Copyright ©1991 by the 
National Association for Perinatal Ad- 
diction Research and Education. Writ- 
ten by Allison B. Marshall. NAPARE 
General Counsel, the information ori^^i- 
nally appeared in the September 1 99 J is- 
sue of Perinatal Addiction Research and 
Education Update. 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 



Current laws apply 
to "crack children" 




Lisa is a first-grader in a metropolitan 
public school. She has been experiencing 
difficulty in school since starting kinder- 
garten. Her foster mother suspects thai 
part of her problem is attributable to 
Lisa^s past experiences with drug addic- 
tion. Lisa was not the addict: her mother 
was. Soon after her birth, Lisa was taken 
from her mother by state agencies who 
decided that Lisa^s welfare required 
placement in another family setting. 
Since that time, Lisa's foster mother — 
the third since her initial placement — 
wonders whether anything can be done 
to ascertain the extent of Lisa's needs 
and a course of correction so that Lisa 
can get on with her education. 

What should schools do to respond to 
what has been predicted to be an explo- 
sion in the number of school-aged chil- 
dren bom to drug-addicted mothers? It is 
convenient to discuss this qustion with 
reference to the so-called '*crack babies " 
but the issue is much broader. What are 
the legal rights of such students in our 
public schools? What are the responsi- 
bilities of schools who suspect such stu- 
dents are part of their student body? 

A pre-existing legal framework is 
available to answer these questions. Fed- 
eral and state disability laws provide the 
basis for effective school planning to ad- 
dress the issue of "crack babies." These 
laws have been written in general tenris 
so as to reach recognized disabilites, as 
well as those identified in the future. 

Almost all state laws on the subject of 
handicapped students are patterned after 
two federal laws and are designed to 
meet their requirements. The Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 



establishes the right to a "free appropri- 
ate public education" for handicapped 
children.' States cannot ignore the chal- 
lenge of responding to the needs of drug- 
exposed children without violating the 
objectives of this law. Another federal 
law. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, states that "[n]o otherwise 
qualified individual with handicaps in 
the United States.. .shall, by reason of his 
or her handicap, be excluded frorn the 
participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination un- 
der any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance,"' 

The Rehabilitation Act states that a 
''handicapped individual" includes 
someone who "is regarded as having" an 
impairment that "substantially limits one 
or more. ..major life activities." This 
broad definition clearly takes in the 
school-aged child who was bom to a 
drug-addicted mother. States are re- 
quired to provide special education and 
related services needed to give such stu- 
dents a chance for equal educational 
opportunity.^ 

Schools must also conduct an indi- 
vidualized inquiry to determine the spe- 
cial needs of each student suspected of 
having some kind of disability. Accord- 
ingly, special needs due to drug expo- 
sure would be treated no differently than 
learning disabilities due to other causes. 

The objective of laws like these is to 
provide an environment that will protect 
handicapped individuals from depriva- 
tion of govemment benefits and services 
based on prejudice, stereotypes or un- 
founded fears. Thus, while the term 
^'crack baby" may be helpful in describ- 



ing a phenomenon, it is not a useful term 
when discussing a plan of action for stu- 
dents with learning disabilities. 

Research suggests that some drug-ex- 
posed babies will not exhibit symptoms 
that will alert school officials to the need 
to take special measures to educate 
them. And the behavior of some may not 
be sufficiently distinguishable from that 
of other students who cause problems in 
the classrooms. The Rehabilitation Act 
would be of little use if every student 
who had a family history of drug or alco- 
hol addiction was classified as "handi- 
capped" in the absence of some indi- 
vidualized assessment. 

Several categories now are in use by 
educators to describe the needs of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities. These 
range from physical or other health im- 
pairments, specific learning disabilities 
and emotional impairments, to differing 
levels of mental retardation. The effects 
of drug exposure on a child are often 
manifested in ways that readily fit into 
one of these existing categories. 

Schools must develop compensatory 
mechanisms to neutralize the impact of 
students with disabilities that are attrib- 
utable to drug exposure. One suggestion 
is that each state create a permanent in- 
teragency task force that will provide a 
center for discussion and response to the 
educational challenges posed by these 
special children. 

None of the current data available on 
the so-called "crack baby" concludes 
that all crack-related disorders progress 
into learning disabilities that signifi- 
cantly impact a child's ability to learn oi 
to mature into an adult who is able to 
contribute in society. As with other dis- 
abilities, it is likely that students with 
crack-related impairments will develop 
novel and creative ways to leam, despit< 
their disability, if given the opportunity. 



Endnotes 

1. 20 use 1401 

2. 29 use 794 

3 34 CFR Part 104 



Prepared by Bernard James, special 
counsel for NSSC. 
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Support for students 
with special needs 




The requirements regarding the educa- 
tion of children with learning disabili- 
ties — or '^special needs'' as the term is 
used in federal and state laws — are not 
discretionary. Schools must discharge 
these requirements or risk being found in 
violation of the law. Recent case law, as 
well as a pending decision by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, will soon clarify the 
scope of liability for schools that fail to 
respond to the needs of students with 
learning disabilities. 

The federal laws expressly provide a 
private right of action for parents and 
students who experie discrimination 
in public schools due to their handicap. 
Under the 1978 amendment to the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 (Section 504), any 
student who is within the age range 
served by state education law and who 
has any mental or physical impairment 
that limits a "major life activity/' such 
as learning or working, is eligible. This 
right to sue is sufficiently broad to even 
abrogate immunity from suit for the fed- 
eral government for its acts of discrimi- 
nation against the handicapped ' 

This enforcement mechanism means 
that schools may face civil suits when 
they fail to respond to the special needs 
of their students. Section 504 makes 
available to students and parents the 
**remedies, procedures and rights'' avail- 
able under Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act to persons ^'aggrieved by any 
act or failure to act by any recipient of 
federal financial assistance or federal 
provider of such assistance." 

Under law. each eligible student must 
be provided a '*free appropriate public 
education" — a set of services specifi- 



cally tailored to meet the student's 
unique needs and develop his maximum 
potential. Present law requires that 
school districts make parents aware of 
their rights under the law as well as their 
options for special education programs 
for their children. 

The learning-disabled student's right 
to a *Tree appropriate public education" 
may be enforced in several ways. The 
student may sue for an injunction, chal- 
lenging decisions made by the school 
district. The injunctive order may re- 
quire the school to more effectively 
identify students with drug-related learn- 
ing disabilities: make available appropri- 
ate educational services; and provide 
comprehensive training for faculty and 
staff. The order might even appoint a 
monitor to evaluate conditions, assure 
implementation of the order and report 
to the court on a regular basis. 

But the student may also sue the 
school district and officials for monetary 
compensation. The student may sue for 
the value of the education denied him 
because of the school district's discrimi- 
nation. The student may sue for mental 
pain and suffering. The jury in such a 
suit may award punitive damages. The 
law even encourages these suits by poor 
parents by awarding attorney fees to the 
prevailing student and his parents.- Fi- 
nally, the student may sue the school of- 
ficials in their individual capacity for in- 
tentional acts of discrimination. 

The federal courts have not been in 
agreement over the use of civil damage 
suits as a means of enforcing the Reha- 
bilitation Act. The Fourth Circuit has re- 
fused to permit such suits/ The Eighth 



Circuit has long encouraged them, ruling 
that Section 504 permits recover^' of a 
broad range of compensatory damages to 
ensure the vidication of an injured 
individual's rights.-* The U.S. Supreme 
Court has agreed to clarify the issue and 
will issue an opinion on the matter this 
term.' 

Within this controversial discussion, 
there is surprising agreement over the 
need to provide some effective mecha- 
nisms for encouraging schools to dis- 
charge their responsibilities toward stu- 
dents with special needs. Dr. Frederick 
T. Cioffi, Director of the Office for Civil 
Rights of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, recently noted that of all the com- 
plaints that come into the office, those 
conceming discrimination against dis- 
abled students are the most disturbing. 
*'A handicapped child has the right to re- 
ceive a free and appropriate public edu- 
cation in the least restrictive setting pos- 
sible," Cioffi says. "School districts 
must search out handicapped students 
and let it be known they are there to edu- 
cate all children." 

There also is widespread hope that 
school districts will provide a greater 
range of services for children with spe- 
cial needs. Some state public special 
education programs are woefully inad- 
equate to respond to the needs of modern 
students. Services such as physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, tutoring, instruction by spe- 
cially-trained teachers and provisions 
that enable the student to attend regular 
education classes are among the services 
that should be available to a student with 
a handicap. The enforcement mecha- 
nisms of the federal and state law are be- 
ing restated to address this need. 

Endnotes 

1 See the Federal Conlracis Report. August 26. 1<)V1 . FCR *» 
d23. Bureau of National Affairs. Inc . IWl 

2 20 use 14 LS. 

3 F.a\tmtiit \ Viriinud P>'l->ttthnu t'l^titttte ami Statt 
CA4. No 90-I4.S.V 7/l2A>l 

4 Micncr v Missouri. 673 F 2d 969 (Kth C ir 19x2 1 

? Chtiutne FranUtn \\ (h^intirit C<>uni\ PiiNtt Stihh'h 
ct al. W-918 

Prepared by Bernard J amen, special 
counsel for NSSC. 
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RESOURCE UPDATE 



Resources address 
^epidemic of the '90s' 




"Drugs, Pregnancy and You" is the 
iw\VL\s( component of the Substance 
Abiise Narcotics Education (SANE) Pro- 
i^ruNL a abuse prevention curricn- 
han developed by the Los Angeles 
County Shcnff\s Office. 

Recognizing that traditional enforcement 
methods involving investigation and ar- 
rest of drug abusers and drug dealers 
alone would not solve the nation's drug 
problem, in 1985 the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Oftlce developed the 
Substance Abuse Narcotics Education 
(SANE) program. 

The SANE approach is an investment 
in the future of our children and young 
adults through effective prevention pro- 
grams that impact our youth's demand 
for drugs and alcohol. This program 
works with fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade 
students in 415 elementary schools in 
Los Angeles County. 

Recently, it has become evident that 
another serious drug problem exists — 
babies exposed to drugs by their moth- 
ers' substance abuse. Research has 
shown that any use of drugs, alcohol or 
tobacco during pregnancy can have dam- 
aging effects on babies. 

To address this epidemic-reaching 
problem, the Sheriff's Office launched 
the first law enforcement-initiated pro- 
gram of its kind in the country. "Drugs, 
Pregnancy and You" is designed to in- 
form high school students about the dan- 
gers of drug exposure during pregnancy. 

Assemblies, usually one hour long, in- 
clude a compelling video that graphi- 
cal l\ demonstrates the dangers of prena- 
lal substance abuse, a panel of medical 



experts, SANE deputies and a question- 
and-ansv^er session. In addition to the as- 
sembly, follow-up training and resources 
are developed at each high school. 

The program is specifically designed 
to attack the myths among young people 
that the fetus is protected during the 
mother's use of alcohol or drugs, that a 
"little bit is okay," or that **they know 
someone who used drugs and the baby is 
just fine/' The video presentation and 
the medical professionals deliver a 
strong message of the dangers and con- 
sequences of exposing unborn infants to 
harmful substances. 

The program was piloted in 1989 and 
has been expanded throughout high 
schools in the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's jurisdiction. The Sheriff's De- 
partment, in conjunction with the Los 
Angeles County Office of Education and 
medical professionals, is developing a 
new video and a two-lesson curriculum 
to augment the program. Training for 
school health staff and peer counselors is 
also planned. 

For futher information, contact Margo 
Carpini, Field Operations Region II, 
SANE Bureau. 1 1515 S. Colima Road, 
Building D-1 II, Whittier, CA 90604, 
213/946-7263. 



Video presents story of 
drug-exposed children 



"Drug Babies,*' produced by Dolphin 
Productions, directed by Michael Cohen, 
Copyrii^ht© 1990. 



"Drug Babies" is a documentary that 
deals with what has been called **the epi- 
demic of the '90s": Children who have 
been prenatally exposed to drugs. This 
30-minute videotape presentation dis- 
cusses the issues surrounding this perva- 
sive problem as seen by treatment pro- 
fessionals, doctors, lawyers, social 
service agencies, foster caregivers, edu- 
cators and mothers. 

Designed to inform audiences that in- 
clude high school students, the general 
public and health care professionals, 
"Dpjg Babies" begins by describing the 
scope of the problem and continues by 
telling the story of the physical and men- 
tal consequences to the baby of exposure 
to harmful substances both before and 
after birth. 

This film also takes a comprehensive 
look at the impact this epidemic is hav- 
ing on the mothers, social service, foster 
care, education and treatment programs. 
The good news is that with prevention 
and early intervention these children can 
be salvaged from a life that would other- 
wise be fixed in failure. 

Studies show that as many as 1 1 per- 
cent of all babies currently born in the 
United States are exposed to alcohol 
and/or drugs while they are still develop- 
ing in their womb. These affected babies 
represent, at their worst, a national time 
bomb. Perhaps the most important ele- 
ment presented in "Drug Babies" is the 
focus on the mother, yesterday's baby. 
As one professional comments, **Fifteen 
years from now, if something useful isn't 
done, the baby we are so concerned 
about now will be that next mother." 
Treatment today for the addicted mother 
and her child will allow us to save the 
next generation of our country's children 
from the savage scourge of abuse and 
addiction. 

*'Drug Babies," is available from 
Parsons Runyon Arts and Entertainment, 
1216 State Street, Suite 712, Santa Bar- 
bara, CA 93101. 1-800/888-7817. 

Prepared by June Lane Arnette. editor of 
School Safety. 
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PRINCIPALS.^LEADERSHIP 



Studies of effective schools have shown that strong leadership 
is a key ingredient for success. According to a U.S. Department 
of Education publication. "Students respond best to a principal 
they can respect. These men and women are firm. fair, consis- 
tent and highly visible " 

"Principals of Leadership" recognizes outstanding men and 
women in our nation's schools who. through their effective 
leadership, promote safer, more productive and more positive 
learning climates on the campuses they administer. Although 
the leadership styles of effective principals vary with the 
circumstances and situations they face, vision, persuasiveness 
and commitment to excellence are common threads in the 
profiles of the 10 principals honored this year. Running a school 
is a complicated job. especially in today's complex world in 
which the need for campus safety, for preparing students to 
enter a more technologically sophisticated work force, and for 
dealing with the psychological and emotional needs of students 
often compete with schools' traditional academic goals. Since 
safe, quality schooling requires student, staff and community 
involvement, the special programs and talents these principals 
have developed take on varied emphases. 

For example, programs that integrate school activities with 
local businesses provide job training and incentives for young 
people to stay m school Staff and student recognition pro- 
grams boost morale and reduce discipline problems. Special 
campus cleanup projects instill a "pride of ownership" among 
students for their campuses and reduce vandalism. These 
10 education leaders and their achievements are positive 
examples for all leaders of children and adults alike 

The 1991 "Principals of Leadership" are (counterclockwise 
from top left): Roger L Berkbuegler. Rolla High School. Rolla. 
Missouri: Anita S Bieler. Hereford Elementary School. Hereford. 
Pennsylvania: Eugene T Domeno. Neil Armstrong Elementary 
School. Diamond Bar. California; Phillip L. Hobbs. Eastmoor 
High School. Columbus. Ohio: Mary Ann Joyce. Honzons-on- 
the-Hudson Magnet School. Newburgh. New York. Janice P 
Matistic. Jefferson Elementary School. Summit. New Jersey. 
Frank N Mickens. Boys and Gtrls High School. Brooklyn. New 
York; Lee Switzer. Hayes Elementary School. Fridley. Minnesota. 
Wayne N, Tanaka. Robison Junior High School. Las Vegas. 
Nevaaa. ana Knstme Woizen. Raymona Central Elementary 
Schools. Valparaiso. Nebraska. 

For more insight from the Vnncipals of Leadership. " write 
National School Safety Center Pepperdme University. Malibu. 
California 90263. 

Presented as a public service by tne National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, the National Association of 
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School Safety News Service 



Publishing on your behalf to advocate changes 
that will positively affect schools nationwide, the 
School Safety News Service is the definitive and 
most comprehensive source for school crime 
prevention planning available. 

Subscribers receive monthly updates on the 
most critical issues facing our schools. News 
updates from around the country pro- 
vide insight and strategies related to 
drugs, gangs, weapons, discipline, 
schoolyard bullying and other 
concerns vita! to the safety of all 
schoolchildren. Thought-provoking 



commentary from prominent experts complement the 
hard-news reports. 

The School Safety News Service includes three 
issues of the Schoo/ Safety newsjournal, published in 
the fall, winter and spring, and six issues of School 
Safety Update, published in October, November, 
December, February, March and April. Annual 
subscription is $119. ($129 outside the United States) 
For more information or to subscribe to the School 
Safety News Service, write: NSSC, 4165 Thousand 
Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake Village, 

CA 91362. Please enclose check 
with your order 
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NSSC UPDATE 



Reducing drugs, 
delinquency and 
disorder 




By Ronald D. Stephens 
NSSC Executive Director 

In 1986, the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention initiated a 
massive longitudinal study on the causes 
and correlates of delinquency. The re- 
searchers have completed their five-year 
study and have begun an additional year 
of data collection. This issue of School 
Safety examines some of the pivotal 
findings of the initial report. 

Youth peer networks have a signifi- 
cant influence c i delinquency and ille- 
gal drug use. This research indicates that 
association with delinquent peers rein- 
forces delinquent behavior and that early 
substance abuse also has a sizeable im- 
pact on stimulating delinquent behavior. 

Developing and evaluating programs 
that introduce wide-ranging prevention 
and intervention strategies are needed. 
Successful efforts aimed at reducing 
drug use may also help to reduce 
delinquency. 

Schools can affect all of the known 
risk factors that lead children and youth 
to delinquency and drug abuse — fam- 
ily, neighborhoods, peers, gangs. 
Whether appropriate or not, schools are 
viewed by families of dehnquent and 
drug-abusing youth as the primary pro- 
vider of services and counseling. 

Two educational factors are found to 
be related to delinquency and drug use: 
commitment to school and reading 
achievement. Commitment to school and 
dehnquency/drug use have a mutually 
reinforcing influence on each other over 
time. Students who ars not highly com- 
mitted to school have higher rates of 
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street crime and delinquency. School 
performance, as measured by reading 
achievement, is also related to delin- 
quency. Poor reading abihty is an indica- 
tor of potential dehnquency. 

Schools may be the only institutions 
capable of reaching these diverse areas 
by providing early, comprehensive re- 
sponses. Model school programs should 
include both reading remediation and 
curricula that influence positive youth 
behavior. The report additionally sug- 
gests that schools adopt programs and 
classroom techniques that lead to suc- 
cess for all students. 

The negative influence of harmful 
peer networks and the positive influence 
of good schools are critical findings. The 
onset of delinquency and drug abuse be- 
gins earlier than previously thought. The 
use of drugs at an early age intensifies 
the level of problem behaviors that are 
related to more extensive delinquent and 
drug-using careers. Prevention and inter- 
vention must focus on the early ages. 

This new research finds youth alcohol 
use to be an important high-risk factor. 
Alcohol use is a significant problem be- 
havior with today* s youtli, requiring a 
measure of attention equal to that of 
drug use prevention and intervention 
programs. 

Tne family remains one of the best 
sources of access to troubled youth. Poor 
family attachment was found to be re- 
lated to both delinquency and drug use. 
Youth who do not feel a strong emo- 
tional bond with their parents are more 
likely to commit street crimes and use 
drugs. Parenting behaviors — failure to 
communicate with and monitor children, 
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inconsistent punishment and avoidai 
of discipline — are all related to del 
quency and drug use. 

In this issue of School Safety, prin 
researchers from the three projects tl 
contributed to the longitudinal study 
cuss various elements of their reseai 
Welmoet van Kammen and Rolf 
Loeber of the Western Psychiatric Ii 
tute and Clinic, University of Pittsbi 
report about their work with the Pitt 
burgh Youth Study. They examined 
developmental sequences of problei 
haviors in boys and found an import 
Hnk between early substance use an 
volvement in anti-social behavior. 

Researchers David Huizinga and 
Esbensen of the Institute of Behavi( 
Science, University of Colorado at J 
der, take a look at juvenile arrests ii 
Denver Youth Study. Their results i 
catc that traditional responses to del 
quent acts — trying to ^prehend» a 
and sanction active serious offendci 
is not enough. Programs that attemi 
prevent delinquent behavior arc ne€ 
Terrence Thomberry, principal re 
searcher in the Rochester Youth De 
opment Study at the State Universit 
New York at Albany, reports that o 
time, two factors — delinquent beh 
and association with delinquent pec 
work together to create a continuin] 
ral of delinquency. 

In addition, from the Center for I 
lives in Education, Southwest Texa 
State University, Betty Cleffman e^ 
ines the correlation between youth 
stance abuse and school discipline | 
lems, with a particular emphasis or 
students perceive the connection. 

Viewing school safety from a dif 
perspective is George McKenna, st 
intendent of Inglewood Unified Scl 
District, who has an intriguing soli] 
for violence on school campuses. 

Also in this issue, the ten honore 
the 1992 Principals of Leadership i 
nition program are announced and 
filed. The program honors some of 
nation* s best school leaders who h'< 
made school safety and student sue 
their top priorities. 
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Research from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention explores the causes and correlates of juvenile 
delinquency over a five-year period. 



Understanding delinquency 

and crime 



Juvenile delinquency is a persistent and 
serious social problem that has defied 
society's best efforts to defeat it. The 
tangle of biological, psychological and 
social factors that contribute to the phe- 
nomenon are only beginning to unravel. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention (OJJDP) of the Of- 
fice of Justice Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, has pioneered support 
for longitudinal studies to understand 
and prevent delinquency. 

Because longitudinal studies follow 
subjects over long periods of their lives, 
such studies are able to shed important . 
light on a number of crucial questions. 
When and how do parents, peers, teach- 
ers and society in general affect a 
youngster's decision to break the law? 
What is the effect of these factors at dif- 
ferent stages in a youngster's delinquent 
career? 

Longitudinal studies are important ad- 
ditions to research on delinquency. They 
have supplied objective data corroborat- 
ing widely held beliefs concerning the 
importance of the family in preventing 
delinquency. The findings show that 
poor parent-child attachment contributes 
to delinquency. 

Longitudinal studies have provided 
surprises as well. They reveal that 
chronic offenders make up a small pro- 
portion of the juvenile offender popula- 
tion (6 percent to 10 percent) yet ac- 
count for more than half of the arrests. 



They also indicate that most adolescents 
who both engage in delinquent behavior 
and use drugs were delinquent before 
they began to use drugs. 

Studies conducted over time have had 
a significant impact on our understand- 
ing of delinquency and crime. 

OJJDP longitudinal study 

In 1986, OJJDP initiated one of the most 
massive longitudinal investigations of 
delinquency ever conducted — the Pro- 
gram of Research on the Causes and 
Correlates of Delinquency. Funding has 
also been provided by the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 

The researchers have completed their 
five-year program of research and have 
begun an additional year of data collec- 
tion. The program comprises three 
projects: 

• The Denver Youth Survey at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. Re- 
searchers have been collecting data 
once a year from a sample of 1,500 
boys and girls and their parents in 
high-risk neighborhoods. The study is 
providing sequential data covering an 
1 l-year age span (from ages 7 to 17). 

• The Pittsburgh Youth Study at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Data have been 
collected twice a year from a sample 
of 1 ,500 boys who were in grades one. 



four and seven at the beginning of the 
study. The sampling was designed to 
overrepresent youth at risk of becom- 
ing seriously delinquent. Initial and 
follow-up interviews with each boy, 
one parent and a teacher ensure cover- 
age of ages 7 to 16, the period during 
which delinquency is most likely to 
begin. 

• The Rochester Youth Development 
Study at the State University of New- 
York at Albany. A total of 1 ,000 public 
school seventh- and eighth-graders 
(750 boys and 250 girls) and their 
caregivers were interviewed twice a 
year, and data were collected from 
schools, police and other agencies. 
This sample also overrepresents 
youths at high risk of becoming delin- 
quents and drug users. 

The research teams at the three sites 
collaborated in developing common 
"core" measurements to determine key 
aspects of the subjects' lives. Areas cov- 
ered by these measurements include: 

• Delinquent behavior (measured by of- 
ficial records and self-reports); 

• Self-reported drug use; 

• Characteristics of the community and 
neighborhood; 

• Family demographic characteristics; 

• Parental attitudes and child-rearing 
practices; 

• Subjects' attitudes, school perfor- 
mance and perception of the conse- 
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quences of delinquency; and 
• Peers' conventional and delinquent 
activities. 

More than 60,000 interviews with 
4,000 young people and their primary 
caregivers were conducted throughout 
the five years of data collection. 

Subject retention rates exceed 90 per- 
cent at every site» despite the transient 
nature of the faniilies of the juvenile 
population in these studies. High reten- 
tion rates are particularly important in 
longitudinal studies^ which must gather 
consistent data over a period of several 
years to validate findings. 

Study features 

Several aspects of the methodology en- 
hanced the study's ability to provide in- 
formation that can influence public 
policy: 

• To ensure comprehensive findings, th( 
researchers adopted an interdiscipli- 
nary approach, studying biological, 
psychological, social and environmen 
tal variables. 

• The sample size ranges from 1,000 to 
1 ,500 subjects across the sites, which 
enabled the study to provide statisti- 
cally significant data. 

• Multiple cohorts, in grades one to nine 
at the beginning of the study, allowed 
the researchers to view the data gath- 
ered on the core measures in chrono- 
logical, developmental sequences. 

• Researchers gathered data from inter- 
views with the subjects and from offi- 
cial police and school records, allow- 
ing comparison of Information ob- 
tained by diverse methods. 

• Frequent interviews made it possible 
to chan developmental changes and 
causal influences more precisely. 

• Interviews with the youth and a parent 
provided perspectives that facilitate 
understanding of study relationships 



and outcomes. Parent interviews 
yielded information about early devel- 
opmental stages, parenting practices 
and family experiences during the 
childhood and adolescent years. 

• High-risk youth were intentionally 
overrepresented among the youth in 
the sample to ensure that serious, 
chronic offenders were studied. This 
was done in part by oversampling 
males and youth living in high-crime 
neighborhoods. 

• The study examined factors that pro- 
tect high-risk youth from becoming 
delinquent. 

• Multiple-site data collection produced 



replication of the findings across sites. 
Replication enhanced the validity of 
the research and the implications of 
the findings. 

Preliminary findings 

Initial findings are now available. As 
further data are processed and analyzed, 
these findings will be refined to provide 
a more comprehensive picture for each 
of the core measures. 

There is no single cause of juvenile 
delinquency or drug use, but a pattern of 
causes that varies with the individual 
and with age is evident. Accordingly, a 
diverse set of factors should be taken 
into account: 

Drug use. Drug use and delinquency 
are clearly interrelated — the more sen- 
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Longitudinal studies help researchers 
to separate cause from effect 



ous ihc youth's involvemcnl in delin- 
quency, ihe more serious his or her drug 
use. This finding applied lo all age and 
ethnic groups. Over time, ii appears thai 
substance abuse siimulaies more changes 
in delinquency than vice versa, espe- 
cially tor preadolcsccnis. The overlap of 
delinquency and drug use was particu- 
larly striking for girls. 

Education. Two measures of school 
performance were related to delinquency 
and drug use: commitment to school and 
reading achievement. High eommitmenl 
to school is associated with lower rates 
of delinquency and drug use. while high 
rates of delinquency and drug use are as- 
sociated with lower acade[nic commit- 
ment. Poor reading ability tends to pre- 
cede delinquency, and delinqueni 
behavior is subsequently related to re- 
ductions in reading ability. 

Peers, The study examined the effects 
of peer influences from two perspec 
tives: association with delinquent, drug- 
using peers and gang membership. Asso- 
ciating with delinquent and drug-using 
peers is strongly correlated with delin- 
quency and drug use. These relationships 
are mutually reinforcing. .Membership m 
a gang is strongly related to delinquency 
and drug use. Those who remain in 
gangs over long periods of lime have 
high rates of delinquency. Delinquency 
rales are especially high among gang 
members during the period in which they 
are active members. 

Family. The most seriously delinquent 
youth received the poorest parental su- 
pervision, .Moreover, non-delinquent 
youth and their parents were more likrly 
to demonstrate feelings of attachment, 
warmth and affection than were delin- 
quent youth and their parents. 

These findings suggest that di*Terent 
interventions are needed at different 
points along the developmental paths to- 
ward delinquency. 

OJJDP's Program of Research on the 
Causes and Correlates of Delinquency 
will further the understanding of the 
eomplcx factors that may cause or con- 
tribute to delinquency. The collaborative 
efforts at the program's three sites in 



To understand the dynamics of juve- 
nile delinquency, one has to be able 
to see the effects of certain factors 
over time. Longitudinal studies do 
this by following the same person 
over a period of years, tracing the de- 
velopment of delinquent behavior 
step by .step. 

Other types of studies can identify 
factors that separate delinquents from 
non-delinquents, but longitudinal 
studies have an important advantage. 
By determining that a specific factor 
accompanying delinquent behavior 
preceded that behavior, a longitudinal 
study can separate u cause from its 
effects. 

Longitudinal studies can determine 
at what ages specific factors are most 
influential. For example, family fac- 
tors may play a more important role 
in the delinquency of younger youth, 
while school factors may be more sig- 
nificant for older youth. Longitudinal 
studies permit researchers to study the 
effect of specific factors at different 
stages in a delinquent career. 

The following reports comprise ma- 
jor longitudinal studies of juvenile 
delinquency: 



Elliott. Delbert, David Huizinga, and 
Scott Menard. Multiple Problem 
Youths: Delinquency, Substance Use, 
and Mental Health Problems, New 
York: Springer-Verlag. 1989, 



Denver. Pittsburgh and Rochester consti- 
tute the largest shared coordination and 
measurement approach ever achieved in 
delinquency research, but there is still 
much to learn. 



Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor 
Glueck, Un ravel inii Juvenile Delin- 
quency. N.Y, Commonwealth Fund. 
1950, 

Glueck, Sheldon, and Eleanor 
Glueck, Delinquents and Non-Delin- 
quents in Perspective. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1968. 

McCord, William, and Joan McCord, 
Origins of Crime. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1959, 

McCord, Joan. "Some childbearing 
antecedents of criminal behavior m 
adult men," Journal of Personality of 
Social Psycholoiiy\ 1979. 

Shannon, Lyle W. Criminal Career 
Continuity of Context. New York: 
Human Sciences Press, 1988. 

West, Donald J., and David P. 
Farrington. Who Becomes Delinquent. 
London: Heineman, 1973. 

West, Donald J., and David P. 
Farrington. Fhe Delinquent Way ({t' 
Life, London: Heineman, 1977. 



Wolfgang, Marvin E., Terence P. 
Thornberry, and Robert M. Figlio. 
From Box to Man — Fn m Delin- 
quency to Crime, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1987 



.Additional results of these studies will 
assist practitioners, public officials and 
legislators in their efforts to prevent and 
reduce juvenile delinquency and sub- 
stance abuse. ^ 



Elliott. Delbert, David Huizinga, and 
Suzanne Ageton. Explaining Delin- 
quency and Drui^ Use, Beverly Hills: 
Sage/l985. 



Wolfgang, Marvin E., Robert M. 
Figlio. and Thorsten SelHn. Delin- 
quency in a Birth Cohort, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1971. 
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BY WELMOET VAN KAMMEN AND ROLF LOEBER 



Knowledge cdDOut the early phases of substance use 
in young children is crucial to understanding the corre- 
lation between later substance use and delinquency. 



Drugs, delinquency 
and discipline 



The 'Var'* on drugs increasingly has 
drawn attention to the early stages of use 
and abuse of legal and illegal substances 
in school-age children. Trends in sub- 
stance use at an earlier age are particu- 
larly worrisome and alarming. Early sub- 
stance use, as opposed to cxpori ment- 
ation with different substances later in 
life, increases the likelihood of persist- 
ing use and eventually of abuse for both 
boys and girls. 

The concern about substance use in 
young children initially has centered 
around smoking tobacco and glue sniff- 
ing. More and more, however, the focus 
has shifted to include beer or wine, and 
the use of marijuana and hard drugs has 
been documented in elementary school- 
age youngsters (van Kammen and others 
1991). 

Developmental progression 

Substance abuse usually takes years to 
emerge, with the use of seemingly less 
serious substances generally preceding 
the use of more serious forms of illegal 
drugs. Substance use that begins in jun- 
ior high and high school develops ac- 
cording to an orderly sequence, with 
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wine or beer drinking as the first stage of 
use. Following is a second stage consist- 
ing of smoking and/or liquor use, which 
in turn may be succeeded by marijuana 
as the third stage. A final stage includes 
the use of hard drugs (Kandel 1975). Not 
all substance-using youth, of course, 
progress through all these stages. But al- 
most invariably, a child who has used 
marijuana or other illegal substances has 
attained this behavior after previous use 
of gateway substances such as alcohol 
and tobacco. 

Advancement to a higher stage of use 
does not mean that the substance use 
characteristic of an earlier stage is dis- 
carded; instead, it is quite common that 
early substance-use patterns arc retained 
when new ones are added. Thus, young- 
sters who ha\'e started lo use marijuana 
are much more likely to continue their 
previous behaviors of smoking and 
drinking alcohol. 

It is not yet certain if the developmen- 
tal progression in substance use observed 
in adolescents can also be found in sub- 
stance-using children during the elemen- 
tary school years. It is unclear whether 
the patterns of use in these younger chil- 
dren indicate haphazard experimentation 
or reflect an orderly developmental 
sequence. 

Studies show that an early age of onset 
of substance use (typically prior to age 
1 2) is associated with later multiple use 
of drugs (Kandel 1982). Again, it is cru- 



cial to know more about the early phases 
of substance use in young children. 

What are the characteristics that may 
distinguish those who become abusers 
from those who do not? How early in 
children's lives can such distinctions be 
noted? How early do children start san,- 
pling multiple substances? Can early 
patterns of experimentation with sub- 
stances predict later frequent and ha- 
bitual use? 

Substance use and delinquency 

Another important issue is the extent to 
which substance use is associated with 
conduct problems and delinquency. Do 
the two already co-occur early in the 
lives of children? And, if so, lo what ex- 
tent does the use of a single substance or 
the use of multiple substances relate to 
the severity of delinquent acts? 

The overlap of early substance use 
v/ith conduct problems and delinquent 
behavior goe.s beyond the fact that use of 
so-called ^MegaK' substances is illegal for 
minors. The overlap also does not refer 
to law-breaking behaviors that may fa- 
cilitate the use of substances, such as 
theft of alcoholic beverages. Instead, 
early substance use is closely associated 
with a greater variety of other, seem- 
ingly unconnected, serious problem 
behaviors. 

We know from studies on older chil- 
dren thai their involvement in any drug 
use increases the likelihood of subse- 
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quent conduct problems and delinquent 
acts. Early problena behavior has been 
found to predict adolescent substance 
use. It is unclear, however, if substance 
use in young children is indicative of 
concurrent conduct problems and delin- 
quency, or at what age the overlap be- 
tween the two types of behaviors mani- 
fests itself. We also do not know if the 
relationship between these problena be> 
haviors becomes apparent in school as 
well. 

The Pittsburgh Youth Study 

In an effort to obtain a clearer picture of 
the developmental sequence of problem 
behaviors in young children, the Pitts- 
burgh Youth vSludy began as a longitudi- 
nal study to examine the causes and cor- 



VAN KAMMEN AND LOEBER 

relates of early forms of delinquency and 
substance use. In the spring of 1987 and 
1988, 2,573 boys enrolled in public 
schools in Pittsburgh were randomly se- 
lected from the first, fourth, and seventh 
grade. The boys were interviewed in 
their homes. Primary caregivers (usually 
their mothers) were also asked to partici- 
pate in separate interviews. Privacy was 
safeguarded in such a way that other 
members present in the household could 
not overhear the interviews, and the 
child and mother/caregiver were assured 
that the information they provided was 
confidential. All participation was 
voluntary. 

The mean ages for the first-, fourth- 
and seventh-graders were 6.9, 10.2 and 
13.2 years, respectively, at the time of 
the interviews. The percentages of Afri- 
can-American boys in the three different 
grades were 54.3 percent, 5 1 .8 percent 
and 53.5 percent, respectively, while the 
remaining boys were mostly Caucasian, 
These percentages were representative of 
the population of students in the first, 
fourth and seventh grades in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 

About half of the sample (56.2 per- 
cent) lived in households where the main 
Caregiver had been separated, divorced, 
widowed or never married: 42.3 percent 
of the boys did not have a father or act- 
ing father in the home. High school had 
not been completed by 21 .2 percent of 
the mothers or acting mothers, while at 
the other extreme, 17,2 percent had 
earned a college degree. For fathers or 
acting fathers living with the child, the 
corresponding figures were 30.6 percent 
and 20.9 percent, respectively. The total 
cooperation rate of the children and their 
caregivers was 84.7 percent. 

Measures 

The questionnaires for the seventh-grad- 
ers covered 40 different types of anti- 
social behaviors and 16 kinds of drugs/ 
substances. For instance, the boys were 
asked if they had stolen things of differ- 
ing values: if they had carried a weapon 
or had attacked somebody with a weap- 
on; or if ihey had handled stolen goods. 




Some questions about school behavior, 
such as cheating on tests, skipping 
school and being suspended, were also 
covered. 

For the first- and fourth-grade boys, 
the questionnaire was modified slightly 
from that used for the seventh-graders, 
because some of the questions were con- 
sidered too difficult for the younger chil- 
dren to understand. In addition, some 
items dealt with problem behaviors such 
as joy riding and the illegal use of credit 
cards, which younger children were not 
very likely to have experienced. Also, 
these youngsters were not asked about 
illegal drugs, except for the use of 
marijuana. 

The questionnaire for the first- and 
fourth-graders included items such as 
stealing a bike, stealing from a store and 
setting a fire. The younger children were 
also asked if they had been sent home 
from school, if they had damaged or 
taken things belonging to school and if 
they had hit another student. For all 
questions, the boys were first asked if 
they had ever engaged in the behavior; if 
they had, they were then asked how of- 
ten they had done so in the previous six 
months. 

Prevalence of substance use 

A consistent increase in the use of each 
kind of substance was observed across 
grades. Between the first and seventh 
grades, smoking tobacco and the use of 
wine, hard liquor and marijuana in- 
creased by at least a factor of 10, The 
prevalence of beer drinking multiplied 
by a factor of seven. 

Most of the salient increases occurred 
between grades four and seven. For in- 
stance, smoking increased from 3.4 per- 
cent in the first grade to 9.3 percent in 
the fourth grade and 34,7 percent in 
grade seven. A notable 7.8 percent of the 
first-graders had already been drinking 
beer, compared to more than half of the 
subjects in the seventh grade. 

When the use of substances was re- 
stricted to those used in the past six 
months, the pattern of use showed simi- 
lar increases for the different grades as 
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were shown for the lifetime rates. For in- 
stance, smoking during the previous six 
months was reported in 2.1 percent of 
the first-graders and increased to 4 per- 
cent in grade four and 13.3 percent in 
grade seven. 

Use of multipte substances 
As expected, the lifetime use of one sub- 
stance was frequently associated with 
use of one or more other substances. 
More than half of the boys in the first 
and fourth grade who had consumed 
wine, 53.8 percent and 59 percent re- 
spectively, had also consumed beer. 

Moreover, 23.1 percent of the first- 
graders and 30.8 percent of the fourth- 
graders who had consumed wine had 
also smoked cigarettes. Of the fourth- 
graders who had sn:ioked, almost one- 
third (30.9 percent) also had been in- 
volved in drinking beer. 

For the seventh-graders, an even more 
significant overlap between the different 
forms of Mbstance use was observed. 
The use of marijuana overwhelmingly 
indicated the use of other substances, 
with over 83 percent of the marijuana 
j'^'': admitting to smoking tobacco and 
^ ' jmmg beer or wine. Drinking hard 
liquor strongly implied the use of beer, 
wine and i " cro, but not necessarily tl ; 
use of marijuana. ? ^ jr.t smokers (80. 1 
percent) were also beer drinkers, while 
only half of the beer drinPers wci.* 
smoker;. 

Even for the six-month recall peri'^d, 
the associations between the different 
substances remained significant for all of 
the previously mentioned combinations. 
For instance, all marijuana users and 
92.9 percent of the hard liquor users had 
also been drinking beer in the previous 
six months. The association between 
marijuana and hard liquor use remained 
the same. 

Thus the large majority of those sev- 
enth-graders v/ho had consumed devel- 
opmentally advanced substances (such 
as hard liquor or marijuana) also had 
used substances that typically occur ear- 
lier in the developmental sequence (such 
as beer, wine or cigarettes). 



To what extent is early substance use 
associated with problem behavior in 
schools? To examine this question 
closely, first- and fourth-grade users 
were categorized as non-users, single us- 
ers and multiple users. The seventh- 
graders were classified as those who had 
never used a substance; those who had 
used beer, wine and/or cigarettes; those 
who had used hard liquor; and those who 
had used marijuana. Thus, the students 
who had been involved with more ad- 
vanced substances were sepaiated from 
those v,'ho had been involved with lesser 
substances. 

First- and fourth-graders 

Belonging to a more serious group of 
substance users significantly increased 
the likelihooc f involvement in conduct 
problems and delinquency. For instance, 
trespassing was reported by 9 percent of 
the first-graders and 14.4 percent of the 
fourth-graders who had never experi- 
mented with any substance. This in- 
creased to 31.2 percent and 37.6 percent, 
respectively, for the first- and fourth- 
graders who had used a single substance, 
and to 45.8 percent and 67.9 percent, re- 
spectively, for boys who had already ex- 
perimented with multiple substances. A 
similar pattern was observed for other 
conduct problems and delinquent behav- 
iors, with the likelihood of involvement 
in anti-social behavior dramatically in- 
creasing concurrently with the level of 
substance use. 

The higher the level of substance use, 
the greater the rate of school-related 
problem behaviors in first- and fourth- 
grade boys. Almost 80 percent of the 
first-grade multiple substance users had 
also been involved in a fight with other 
students, while almost 40 pei ent of the 
fourth-grade multiple substance* users re- 
ported cheating on a school test. 

Also examined was whether increased 
involvement in delinquent acts was sig- 
nificantly higher among the different 
groups of substance users. This was done 
by separately comparing the no n- users 
with the single-substance users, and the 
single-substance users with the multipL- 
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substance users. 

Unexpected results 

Surprisingly, significant increase in 
conduct problems and delinquent cts, 
such as theft and vandalism at scho l. 
were more frequently observed betwi n 
the single-substance- use group and the 
multiple-stibstance-use group for first- 
grade boys than for fourth-grade bo ' s. 
Advancment into more serious substance 
use was related more to conduc' prob- 
lems and delinquency for first-graders 
t;.an for fourth-graders. This conclusion 
is supported oy findings showing that, 
prior to adulthood, a developmental 
pathway of exclusive substance users 
emerges that is distinct from the devel- 
opmental pathway of substance-using 
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youngsters who arc delinquent as well 
(Loeber 1988). 

On the other hand, fourth-grade single 
substance-users (compared to non-users) 
engaged in a higher variety of these 
problem behaviors than did single-sub- 
stance first-grade users. Fourth-grade 
boys who had used a single substance 
had skipped school, been sent home 
from school for misbehavior and stolen 
things from school significantly more 
often than the boys who had never used 
any substance. 

Some of the significant associations 
for different groups of substance users 
with certain problem behaviors, like fire 
setting, spray painting and skipping 
school, were unique for the fourth-grad- 
ers but not for the first-graders. These 
problem behaviors were characterized as 
activities away from the home, where 
adult supervision was unlikely. In con- 
trast, for the first-grade boys, unique 
associations of problem bcha\ iors and 
different groups of substance users pri- 
marily involved arts at home, such as 
damaging family property and hitting a 
.sibling. 

Seventh-graders 

The degree of ad\ ancement into the sub- 
stance use sequence for the seventh- 
graders was clearly accompanied by in- 
creased involvement in a larger variety 
of more serious conduct problems and 
delinquent a«'is. 

Increased invob em Mil in substance 
use increased their r.l clihood of sch(Hil- 
related prublem behi' /iors. Though ag- 
gressive behavior an J vandalism in 
school were i.ot charted with their group, 
data were collected on cheating, skip- 
ping school and being suspended from 
school. Seventh-graders who had already 
experimented with marijuana were also 
very likely to have skipped school (73.6 
percent) and to have been suspended 
from school (84.9 percent). These be- 
haviors were also frequently reported in 
the group of boys who had already re- 
ported the use of hard liquor (60.6 
percent). 

Comparisons between different groups 



of substance users showed that boys who 
consumed liquor were significamly more 
likely to report serious delinquent acts, 
such as joy riding and carrying a weap- 
on, than boys who had only tried beer, 
wine and/or smoking. This behavior was 
further accelerated in those who admit- 
ted to marijuana use, Almost one-third 
of the boys (30.2 percent) who had used 
marijuana also reported attacking some- 
one with a weapon, while only 9.1 per- 
cent of the boys who had used hard li- 
quor had been invoU ed in such an 
attack. Three-quarters of the marijuana 
users admitted to shoplifting (73.6 per- 
cent) compared to 47 percent of the li- 
quor-using group who admitted the 
same. 

The findings may be interpreted to 
show that as boys advanced into the sub- 
stance-using sequence, they became less 
inhibited — resulting in delinquent acts. 
Examples of "disinhibition" are being 
loud, being drunk in public places, gang 
fights, attacks with weapons and hitting 
to hurt. Unfortunately, the proportion of 
such delinquent acts that were commit- 
ted while under the infiuence of a sub- 
stance was not studied. 

An iniportan{ link 

This study showed an important link be- 
tween advancement in substance use and 
involvement in anti-social and delin- 
quent behavior. The result was repli- 
cated across the three grade samples. In 
particular, it showed that increased pen- 
etration into the substance use sequence 
was related to higher incidence of 
school-related problem behaviors. 

The present results need to be vali- 
dated by additional data from longitudi- 
nal studies. Prospective data collected on 
children's substance use and delinquent 
behavior will extend knowledge about 
both the developmental sequences and 
interacti<Mi of these tv;o types of problem 
behavior. 

A dual I'ocus on substance use and de- 
linquency may be particularly necessary 
for -rcvcntion studies. Substance use 
an^j conduct problems and delinquent 
bcliaviors appear to be more . sely re- 



lated during early childhood than in ado- 
lescence. 

It may also help to determine which 
early pattern of use is predictive of later 
continued use, focusing on vs'hich par- 
ticular pattern of substance use is associ- 
ated with subsequent law violations and 
mental health problems. Follow-up data 
being collected on a subsample of 1,500 
boys in the Pittsburgh Youth Study will 
no doubt increase knowledge of these in- 
teractions over time. 

In any event, substance abuse educa- 
tion for children in elementary school 
may very well serve a two-fold pur- 
pose — preventing drug and alcohol use 
and forestalling delinquent behaviors. 
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V/hich comes first — delinquent behavior or ccssociation with delinquent 
peers? Interactioncd theory research suggests that both are correct and 
that these factors mutually influence each other over time. 



'Birds of a feather' 



Criminologists have demonstrated a 
strong relationship between youths hav- 
ing friends who are delinquent and en- 
gaging in delinquent behavior them- 
selves. This of l-re searched relationship 
can be seen in two interconnected 
observations. 

First, a great deal of delinquent con- 
duct is commilied in the company of 
others. That is, many delinquents com- 
mit their delinquent acts when they are 
with friends. This was observed earlier 
this century by researchers Shaw and 
McKay (1942) and has been discussed 
more recently by Zimring ( 1981 ) and by 
Reiss and Partington ( 1991 ), This repre- 
sents the more direct link between peers 
and delinquency. 

Second, perhaps the strongest corre- 
late of delinquency is association with 
peers. Adolescents who are delinquent 
are apt to have friends who arc delin- 
quent; adolescents who are non-delin- 
quent are apt to have friends who arc 
non-delinquent. This has been demon- 
strated in countless studies, including the 
works of Akers el al, and johnson and 
Elliott el ah This is the more general 
link between peers and delinquency. 

In the effort to understand delinquent 
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conduct, there appears to be little evi- 
dence disputing the fact that peers are an 
important factor to consider. This is con- 
firmed by common sense and general 
observations, as well as scientific study. 

Theoretical Controversy 

Vv'hile the empirical observation that de- 
linquent peers and delinquency go hand 
in hand appears indisputable, the mean- 
ing of this relationship is not so clear- 
cut In fact, there is little agreement 
about the causal relationship between 
these variables. Does associating with 
delinquent peers cause delinquency or 
does engaging in delinquency cause one 
to associate with other delinqt Mils? 

Some researchers support a peer pres- 
sure or peer intluence model. According 
to this view, the delinquent peer group 
influences individual members of the 
group to be delinquent. The group ap- 
pears to positively reinforce the delin- 
quency of the individual. The more these 
rewards increase over lime, the greater 
the likelihood that the person will con- 
tinue being delinquent, in a very real 
sense, the group corrupts the individual. 
In this model, associating with delin- 
quent peers is seen as a major cause of 
delinquency. 

This argument is powerful and persua- 
sive. Everyone has experienced pressure 
from friends to behave in certain ways, 
so it is reasonable to think that delin- 
quents are pressured by their delinquent 
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friends to be delinquent. It is so persua- 
sive that this relationship is generally 
discussed by laypersons and the mass 
media in exactly this manner. That is, 
one of the most common explanations 
for delinquency is "peer pressure." 

,'\s persuasive as this idea is, however, 
it is not the only way to understand the 
relationship between having delinquent 
peers and being delinquent. Another 
model is available, one to which re- 
searchers generally refer as the selection 
model. In this concept, delinquent be- 
havior is caused by other factors, includ- 
ing poor parenting, low self-esteem, 
poverty and frustration because of school 
failure. Youths who are already delin- 
quent then select each other as friends. 

This too is a powerful and persuasive 
argument. Individuals often assc)ciate 
with people from their workplace. 
Teachers, for example, often have 
friends who are teachers. However, these 
friends did not inf uence tlic original 
choice to become a teacher. Something 
else caused Ihe individual to elect a ca- 
reer as a teacher. A selection prcicess 
then increases the odds that teachers will 
"hang around" together. 

The selection model makes the same 
type of argument vsith respect to delin- 
quency. With this view, some external 
factors cause youths to be delinquent 
first: then, the more delinquent they are, 
the more probable is their asscKialion 
with other delinquenis. 
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Policy implications 

Thus there are two contradictory models 
of the relationship between associating 
with delinquent peers and engaging in 
delinquency. In the peer influence 
model, associating with delinquent peers 
causes delinquency. In the selection 
model, prior delinquency causes adoles- 
cents to associate with other delinquents. 
Does it make a difference which model 
is correct? 

The implications of this difference 
with regard to the formation of effective 
policy are quite important. The most ef- 
fective way to change something is to 
identify causal factors and alter them. 
Therefore, the proper identification of 
such factors is central to the develop- 
ment of effective intervention. 

The peer influence model states that 
associating with delinquent peers is a 
major cause of delinquency. It then fol- 
lows that delinquency intervention pro- 
grams should be designed to both break 
up delinquent peer groups and teach 
youth to avoid negative peer influence. 
Many programs of this type already 
exist. 

On the other hand, the selection model 
says that associating with delinquent 
peers is an effect, not a cause, of delin- 
quency. It then follows that intervention 
programs should not be targeted at delin- 
quent peers — the real causes of delin- 
quency He elsewhere. Resources targeted 
at breaking up the peer group are likely 
to be ineffective since, after all, the 
group's behavior is only *'birds of a 
feather flocking together." 

Thus it does make a difference which 
of these two models is correct. An accu- 
rate understanding of the causes of delin- 
quency leads directly to policy choices 
concerning proper ways to prevent and 
treat delinquency. Because of this, 
criminological researchers have at- 
tempted to analyze both models to see 
which is more accurate. To date, how- 
ever, they have not resolved the issue. 

A third model 

Because this issue remains unresolved, a 
third model that explains the corrclLiion 



between associating with delinquent 
peers and engaging in delinquency has 
been proposed. Il is called interactional 
theory (Thornberry 1987), It maintains 
that both socialization and selection pro- 
cesses take place — people interact with 
one another over time so that they mutu- 
ally influence each other's behavior. 

Associating with delinquent peers in- 
creases delinquency. Such peer groups 
provide normative support for delin- 
quency; they define delinquency as ac- 
ceptable behavior and erode support for 
conventional values. In addition, the 
peer group positively reinforces delin- 
quent behavior. The more the group re- 
wards delinquency, the more probable it 
is that the person will commit delinquent 
acts. This is similar to the socialization 
perspective discussed earlier. 

But this is only half the story. The sec- 
ond hypothesis contends that delinquent 
behavior also causes association with de- 
linquent peers. The more a person en- 
gages in delinquency, the more likely he 
will be to select other delinquents for as- 
sociates. In general, it is implausible that 
serious delinquents will associate with 
**saints" or that "saints'* will associate 
with serious delinquents. Thus being de- 
linquent causes one io select other delin- 
quents as friends, a view similar to the 
selection perspective discussed earlier. 

This seems to be the way youngsters 
behave in the real world. They get into 
trouble and begin to hang around with 
the *'wrong" crowd, which gets them 
into more trouble. Then, they hang 
around with an even tougher crowd, and 
so on. Conversely, youngsters who are 
able to stay out of trouble seem to asso- 
ciate with the '*right" crowd, which helps 
them keep out of trouble. 

If the interactional theory model is ac- 
curate, associating with delinquent peers 
increases a person's involvement in de- 
linquency and engaging in delinquency 
increases a person's association with de- 
linquent peers. This pattern of associa- 
tions should be supported with empirical 
evidence. The issue is examined using 
data from the Rochester Youth Develop- 
ment Study (RYDS). 




Roctiester Youth Development Study 

RYDS is a longitudinal study of serious 
delinquency and drug use. A sample of 
adolescents and their parents are inter- 
viewed at six-month intervals to better 
understand the factors associated with 
the development of delinquency. The 
present analysis is based on responses 
from the first six interviews, conducted 
with the adolescents during the spring 
semester of the seventh or eighth grade 
through the fall semester of the 1 0th or 
1 1th grade. 

Sample selection 

The RYDS sample consists of 987 stu- 
dents who attended the seventh and 
eighth grades of Rochester public 
schools during the 1987-1988 academic 
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year. To ensure that serious chronic of- 
fenders were included in the study, the 
sample ovcrreprescnted youth at high 
risk for engaging in delinquency.' The 
data has been adjusted or ^'weighted'' to 
represent the total seventh- and eighth- 
grade population. 

Once the sample was selected and the 
students and parents provided informed 
consent to take part in the study, the first 
round of interviews began. The student 
interviews usually took place in a private 
setting in the school, but those who were 
hard to locate at school were inter\ ewed 
at home. 

By the sixth round of interviews, 90 
percent of the original sample of stu- 
dents remained in the panel. The adoles- 
cents interviewed in round six were 
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compared with the initial sample of 987 
in terms of demographic characteristics 
and delinquent behavior. The respon- 
dents who had dropped out of the study 
were no different than those who had re- 
mained in the study. 

Hypotheses 

If the interactional theory is proven ac- 
curate, two types of relationships should 
exist. 

1 . Having delinquent friends and en- 
gaging in delinquent behavior should be 
related. That is. the more one associates 
with delinquent peers, the more one 
should report being deiinquenl. 

2. Having deiinquenl frie:.ds at one 
point in time should be associated with 
committing delinquent behavior at a 
later time; and committing delinquent 
behavior at one lime should be associ- 
ated with having delinquent friends later. 
Over time, these variables should mutu- 
ally influence each other. 

Measures 

To test the hypotheses of this study, two 
concepts are measured — associating 
with delinquent peers and engaging in 
delinquency. Both are measured with re- 
sponses from the adolescent interviews. 
Peer delinquency is based on questions 
that ask respondents how many of their 
friends committed any of eight delin- 
quent acts. Response categories range 
along a four-point scale, from "most of 
them" to **none of them." The eight de- 
linquent behaviors range from skipping 
school and damaging property to more 
serious crimes of assault and robbery. 
The eight responses are added together 
to form this scale. 

Delinquent behavior is measured by 
responses to the self-reported delin- 
quency items included in the adolescent 
interview. At each round, the respon- 
dejits were asked hov; often they com- 
mitted each of 32 delinquent acts during 
the past six months.* For this analysis, a 
subset of "street crimes" was selected, 
consisting of 1 3 items that refer to rela- 
tively serious types of offenses such as 
burglary, robbery and assault. 



Results 

The results of the cross-sectional analy- 
sis of the relationship between associa- 
tion with delinquent friends and street 
delinquency show that they are strongly 
related to each other. 

Of respondents who have relatively 
few delinquent friends at year one, 20.8 
percent report committing at least one 
street crime and 79.2 percent report no 
street crimes. On the other hand, of those 
respondents who have more delinquent 
friends at year one, 37.6 percent report 
having committed street crimes and 62.4 
percent do not. Thus incidence of street 
crime increases as one moves from hav- 
ing fewer delinquent friends to having 
more delinquent friends. 

The same type of relationship is seen 
at year two and year three. Indeed, this 
association seems to become stronger 
with time. By year three, 7.1 percent of 
the respondents with fewer delinquent 
friends report committing street crimes, 
but 34.4 percent — nearly five times as 
many — of those with a greater number 
of delinquent friends do so. 

Thesi findings clearly indicate that 
there is a strong correlation between as- 
sociation with friends who are delin- 
quent and committing street crimes. 
From these cross-sectional analyses, 
however, it is not possible to determine 
whether this relationship is a result of 
peers influencing one another toward de- 
linquent beehaviors or youngsters select- 
ing friends who engage in the same type 
of activities. Of course, as friends inter- 
act with one another, both socialization 
and selection could be occurring. 

To examine this issue, it is necessary 
to isolate the measures of peer delin- 
quency and respondent delinquency. 
First, the impact of early association 
with delinquent peers on subsequent in- 
dicators of delinquency was examined. 
Next, the impact of early delinquent be- 
havior was compared with later peer 
delinquency. 

It is clear from the data that there is a 
strong relationship between associating 
with delinquent peers at one point in 
time and subsequent involvement in 
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street erimes. Associating with fewer de- 
linquent peers at year one is related to 
relatively low involvement in street 
crimes at year two (15.7 percent), but 
having more delinquent peers at year 
one is associated with higher involve- 
ment in street crimes at year two (44.0 
percent). 

The same kinds of relationships are 
seen as one moves from year two to year 
three. If. in year two, one had fewer de- 
linquent friends, then involvement in 
street crimes in year three is rather 
low — 9.7 percent; but. if in year two. 
one had more delinquent friends, then 
involvement in street crimes at year 
three is higher — 23.5 percent. 

Both of these findings suggest that as- 
sociating with delinquent friends leads to 
higher involvement in delinquency. This 
is consistent with a socialization effect. 

Next, the temporal order of these two 
variables is reversed and the relationship 
between earlier involvement in street 
crimes and the subsequent association 
with delinquent peers is e.xamined. A 
strong relationship is again observed. 

Youngsters who commit street crimes 
at an earlier point in lime are quite likely 
to associate with delinquent peers a: sub- 
sequent times. Of those w ho did not re- 
port street crimes at year one, 22.7 per- 
cent had **more" delinquent friends at 
year two; but of those who reported 
street erimes at \ ear one. 60. 1 percent 
had "more" delinquent friends at year 
two. The same pattern was seen from 
year two to year three. Of those who do 
not report street critiies at year two. 19.9 
percent have "mure" delinquent friends 
at year three; of those who do report 
street crimes at year two, 48.5 percent 
had "more" delinquent friends at year 
three. 

These results clearly suggest that com- 
mitting street erimes at one point in time 
is associated with having a greater num- 
ber of delinquent friends at a later point 
in time. This is consistent with a selec- 
tion effect. 

Panel models 

These results ^tronglv suggest liiat peer 



delinquency and delinquent behavior are 
mutually or reciprocally interrelated. 
Neither the socialization nor the selec- 
tion model was eliminated, suggesting 
that both these processes are at work. 

Although the preceding analysis sup- 
poses that these variables are recipro- 
cally related, the issue cannot be settled 
by relying on cross-tabular analysis in 
which the relationships are examined 
separately. To address this issue more 
directly, a panel model using the tlrst 
five rounds of data from the Rochester 
Youth Development Study is estimated. 
From this, results are provided that si- 
multaneously estimate the effects of 
street crimes on peer delinquency and of 
peer delinquency on street crimes.^' 

Beginning at round one. it can be seen 
that associating with delinquent peers in- 
creases delinquent behavior at round tuo 
(positive effect of ,17). Then, at round 
two. delinquent behavior increases the 
chances of associating with delinquent 
peers (positive effect of .36). The pro- 
cess repeats itself. From round two to 
round three, associating with delinquent 
peers increases delinquency ( . 1 i ) and 
then delinquency increases delinquent 
peer associations (.29). and so on. 

This panel model indicates that associ- 
ating with delinquent peers and engaging 
in delinquency are reciprocally related. 
Over time, peer associations increase the 
likelihood of delinquency. Delinquent 
behavior further isolates the person 
within delinquent peer networks, and 
that in turn further increases the likeli- 
hood of delinquent behavior. Neither 
factor can be considered simply as a 
cause of the other — over time, each 
factor e.xerts a similar causal impact on 
the other. 

Delinquent relationships 

Interactional theory proposes that associ- 
ating with delinquent friends does cause 
one to be more delinquent. But being de- 
linquent also causes erne t(^ associate 
with more delinquent friends. The em- 
pirical results presented here are most 
consistent with this view. These two 
variables appear to mutually iulluence 



each other over the course of life. This 
suggests the need to take this dynamic 
influence into account as society tries to 
understand th^ development of delin- 
quency and prevent it. ^ 

Endnotes 

1. The oversampling is done in iu<i wass. Males are 
oversampled because ihe> are more likeK to he 
chronic offenders and lo engajie in serious dciin- 
qucni behavior ihan are females t75 percent ver- 
sus 25 percenU. In addiiion. siudenis are selecied 
proportionaiciy lo the residenl arresi rales of ihe 
census iracis in \^hich ihe> lived uhen ihe 
sample s%as drawn. 

2. Prior research has demonstraied lhai i his is a 
\alid and reliable ua> of measuring delinquency 
The anaKsis reponcd here is a very simplified 
\ersion of ihc lype of analysis needed lo examine 
ihc issue of reciprocal relationships (or ihcsc 
\ariables SUnc ciMiipleie an«il> scs are reported 
m Krohn el al, IWl and Thornbern ei al. 1992. 
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Successfully handling chronic offenders is an enormous 
challenge. New research examines the effectiveness of current 
juvenile justice policies and practices In Denver, Colorado. 



An arresting view 
of juvenile justice 



During ihc past three decades, differing 
opinions reg:irding Ihe value and oul- 
come of the cirrcsl and incarceration of 
juveniles have flourished. One view, the 
labeling perspective, focuses on the ef- 
fect of arrest and juvenile justice pro- 
cessing on the future behavior of juve- 
nile offenders. It has been suggested that 
following arrest and processing, the way 
others perceive offenders, as well as the 
way others respond to them, is changed. 

As a result of being identified by ar- 
rest and processing, ytiuths are labeled 
or tagged as being "bad kids." Fiecause 
of the label, reactions to the youths by 
parents, teachers, friends and others may 
change and alter normal social activ ities. 
The end result is a percepticMi of them- 
selves as "bad kids." 

The act of official sanctioning thus 
produces a label that hinders normal pro- 
social development. It causes youths to 
identify themselves as bad, seek out 
other "bad" kids, and become the \ery 
thing that they have been called. This, 
together with learning experiences and 
new friends, leads to an escalation of fu- 
ture illegal behavior (Paternoster and 
lovanni m9). 

A dilfcrcnt perspecti\e concerns not 

David Hui:iniia, Ph.D., i\ the phm ipul 
inve.siiiiaior and Finn Eshcnscn. PhJ)., 
a research awacialc on the Drnvrr 

(Hilh Snrvcw Institute af BeUavnnal 
Sciences, I 'niversity of Colorado. 



only the effect of arrest and official pro- 
cessing on the future behavior of the of- 
fender but also the effect of the official 
sanctioning on the behavior of others. In 
this concept, arrest and processing are 
considered negative experiences that 
serve to deter the offender from future 
illegal behavior. By way of example, it 
also inhibits others from engaging in this 
behavior. This deterrence perspective 
suggests that arrest and official process- 
ing are important not only for reduction 
of fi'*ure illegal behavior, but also for 
reinforcement of belief in the rules an*! 
laws of society within others (Smith and 
Gartin 1989).' 

A third view is based upon a doctrine 
of incapacitation — protecting society 
from future illegal behavior by identify- 
ing, arresting and incarcerating offenders 
early in their criminal career. Based on a 
*'gei tough" arrest orientation and incar- 
cerating offenders so that they are re- 
moved from society, incapacitation 
serves to protect others from future vic- 
timization by these offenders. 

A lack of consensus 

Hach of these three viewpoints have ad- 
\ ocates and opponents. While each view 
may have merit, and descriptions of par- 
ticular youths exist to illustrate each 
view, the appropriateness of each point 
of view can be questioned. Currently, 
there is a lack of consensus regarding the 
effect of arrest on future delinquent be- 



havior, though both the labeling and de- 
terrence perspectives have some research 
support. The research, to date, however, 
has not been supportive of the incapaci- 
tation perspective. 

Three reasons for the failure oi inca- 
pacitation to have a major impact on ju- 
venile crime rates are often given. First, 
as evidenced b\ the FBI's Uniform 
Crime Reports and by supporting, atten- 
dant data, only a fraction of all offenders 
are arrested or are brought to the formal 
attention of the police. Thus only a small 
subset of the offending population will 
ever be prevented from offending during 
a period of incapacitation. 

Second, a continuous and relatively 
unlimited supply of individuals is avail- 
able to replace those who do get caught 
and/or incapacitated. 

Third, as evidenced b\ past researcii. a 
number of offenders are essentially "ex- 
perimenter.s" and will not repeat their of- 
fenses after the first time, without any 
form of official intervention. For this 
rather substantial group, incapacitation 
seems an unnecessary, and perhaps, un- 
productive policy (Wolfgang and others 
1972). 

Federal and state policy differ 

Against this background, it is interesting 
that federal and state policies appear to 
reflect adherence to somewhat different 
philosophies. The federal juvenile justice 
policy, as epiu>mi/eii by the 1974 Juve- 
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nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(JJDP) Acl, has been one of removing 
status offenders from the justice system 
and of reducing reliance upon commit- 
ting youth to training schools. 

In contrast, the states have been more 
adherent to a deterrence/incapacitation 
model. This has resulted in a drastic in- 
crease in the number of juveniles con- 
fined in both public and private deten- 
tion facilities. The increase is especially 
marked in private facilities; between 
1975 and 1987, private facilities experi- 
enced an increase of 122 percent in total 
admissions (ThornbeiTy and others 
1991), Yet, this increase in juvenile con- 
finement has not resulted in any com- 
mensurate decrease in the juvenile crime 
rate (Schwartz 1989). 

The Denver Youth Survey 

Data from the Denver Youth Survey are 
used to examine v^ho gets arrested, what 
kinds of offenses are committed, and the 
effect of arrest on a youth's subsequent 
delinquent behavior. 

The Denver Youth Survey is a study 
of child and youth development spon- 
sored by the Federal Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, It 
involves both boys and girls who were 7, 
9, IK 13 and 15 years old at the start of 
the survey in 1987. 

To understand their developments 
these youths and one of each of their 
parents have been followed a'ld inter- 
viewed annually over the past five years, 
providing information about psychologi- 
cal and social development, families, 
friends, school, neighborhoods, as well 
as their involvement in pro-social activi- 
ties, delinquency and dru^ use. Some in- 
formation was provided by the youth of 
the study when they were 11, 13, 15 and 
17 years old. It includes their invoK'e- 
ment in delinquent behavior and their 
contacts with the police and other juve- 
nile justice agencies. Arrests include ci- 
tations" lor delinquent beha\ior, since ci- 
tations are issued as an alternative to 
arrest for some offenses. (Traffic of- 
fenses arc excluded from ^he data given 
in this article). 
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Who gels arrested? 

To provide a description of the youth 
that are arrested, the proportions of vari- 
ous demographic groups arrested in 1989 
were examined. Males have a higher 
probability of being arrested than do fe- 
males; about 19 percent of the boys and 
10 percent of the girls were arrested. 
Given the greater involvement of boys in 
delinquency inore frequently reported, 
tliis is not too surprising. Of those ar- 
rested, about half of both boys and girls 
are arrested more than once during the 
year. 

Differences in anest rates for different 
race/ethnic groups were not found in the 
Denver neighborhoods surveyed. Al- 
though there were some differences, 
with Caucasians having somewhat lower 
arrest rates, statistically these aifferences 
were not significant. The age of juve- 
niles, hov/ever, appears to be highly re- 
lated to the probability of arrest, with 
older youths having higher arrest rates. 
Approximately one-fourth of the two 
oldest cohorts (25 percent of the 1 7- 
year-olds and 24 percent of the 15-year- 
olds) were arrested during 1989. This 
contrasts with 10 percent of the 13-year- 
olds and 3 percent of the 1 1 -year-olds 
reporting an arrest during the year. 

Types of offenses 

Of additional interest are the types of de- 
linquent behavior of the youths who are 
arrested. Arc all the arrested youths seri- 
ous delinquents? What proportion of the 
more serious offenders arc arrested? 
What proportion of minor offenders are 
arrested? 

To answer these questions, youths 
were categorized on the basis of the 
most serious type of offense they had 
committed during the year The catego- 
ries included ( 1 ) '^street offenders'' who 
are involved in offenses such as robbery, 
aggravated assault, auto theft, thefi over 
$ 100 and gan,q fights: (2) ''other serious 
offenders" who are invoK'cd in other of- 
fenses such as theft between $50-SIOO, 
minor assault and damaging property; 
(3) "minor offenders'' who are iuvtilvcd 
in generally less serious behaviors and 
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status offenses; and (4) "non-offenders** 
who are involved in no offenses or in 
trivial unrecorded behaviors. In this se- 
quence of types, street offenders are the 
group most frequently involved in all 
kinds of delinquency, both serious and 
ininor. 

Given the greater involvement of 
street offenders in delinquency, is a 
greater proportion of these individuals 
arrested than that of the other groups? 

The answer is yes. During 1989, 
38 percent of the street offenders were 
arrested, while 17 percent of the other 
serious offenders, 14 percent of the mi- 
nor offenders, and 4 percent of the non- 
offenders v/ere arrested. Thus, in the mix 
of individuals coming to the attention 
of the police, roughly two-thirds of the 
arrestees are street or other serious 
offenders. 

It is important to note, however, that 
although a greater proportion of street 
offenders are arrested and, together with 
other serious offenders, make up the ina- 
jority of all arrestees, less than half of 
these active street offenders and about 
one-fifth of the other serious offenders 
are arrested in a given year. The major- 
ity are not arrested. 

Although a good proportion of street 
and othe:" serious offenders arc anested, 
they were not necessarily arrested for a 
serious offense. Because the.ie individu- 
als are also very frequently involved in 
minoi )ffenses, they have a high prob- 
ability of being arrested for a less serious 
offense. Examination of the most serious 
offense for which these individual^ were 
arrested indicates that more than half of 
the arrested stree* and other serious of- 
I'enders are airested only for a minor de- 
linquent act. 

Effects of arrest on future behavior 

As noted cariier, there is soine debate 
about whether arrest deters or increases 
future delinquent behavior, or whether it 
has any effect at all. To exainine this is- 
sue. changes in the level of delinquency 
inv(^lvement from 1988 to 1989 were ex- 
amined lor h'Hh arrested and non-ar- 
rested individuals. There is little indica- 
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tion that being arrested has had a deter- 
rent effect on most of the individuals 
that were arrested. 

Of the street and other serious offend- 
ers, 74 percent of the arrested and 61 
percent of the non-arrested maintained 
their level of delinquency involvement 
in the following year. Additionally, most 
of the minor offenders and non-delin- ' 
quents remained in the same low-level 
delinquency category the following year. 
However, within this low-level group, a 
greater percentage of the arrestees in- 
creased their delinquent behavior to 
more serious forms of offenses in the 
following year than did their counter- 
parts who were not arrested. 

It would be difficult to predict the ef- 
fect of an arrest on any one particular 
adolescent, since the effect may not be 
similar for individual persons. However, 
considering the arrestees as a group, it 
appears that arrest has little overall ef- 
fect on subsequent delinquent behavior, 
and may, in fact, have some tendency to 
increase the level of involvement in fu- 
ture delinquency for some youth. It 
clearly does not appear to have a deter- 
rent effect for most of the individuals 
who arc apprehended. 

What happens to arrested youth? 

As described previously, street offenders 
have a higher probability of being ar- 
rested than do other offender types. Be- 
cause only 16 percent of cases were 
handled in an informal manner, there 
was a high probability that any indi- 
vidual case would go to court once ar- 
rested. Of those cases proceeding to 
court, most (82 percent) resulted in a 
fme in addition to some other punitive 
measure, including: 

• probation (17 percent): 

• restitution (18 percent): 

• community service (34 percent): or 

• commitment lo a juvenile facility ( 10 
percent). 

(These categories of disposition are not 
mutually exclusive, since a case can re- 
ceive multiple penalties. Hence the to- 
tals add to more than 100 percent.) 



An additional question about the kind 
of treatment received by different types 
of offenders is also of interest. Are the 
more serious street offenders treated 
more severely by the justice system? 

The answer appears to be yes. Sepa- 
rate flow charts for each of the delin- 
quent types were constructed and results 
indicate that street offenders did receive 
more severe treatment by the justice sys- 
tem than did other offender types. Al- 
though street offenders comprise only 38 
percent of youth appearing in court, they 
account for 55 percent of probation 
cases, 63 percent of restitution cases and 
67 percent of youth committed to a 
training center. 

Arrest is relatively common 

These findings suggest that arrest is a 
relatively common occurrence for youth 
in the neighborhoods included in the 
Denver study. For the older youth, al- 
most half are arrested before they be- 
come adulLs, most likely because of a 
minor offense. Arrest rates increase with 
age. Males are substantially more likely 
to come to the attention of the police, 
which is consistent with their differential 
rate of involvement in delinquency. No 
substantial racial differences were found. 

The more serious street offenders have 
a higher probability of being arrested 
than do other types of youth, and these 
offenders are also the recipients of 
harsher sanctions following a court ap- 
pearance. The findings also suggest, 
however, that the majority of street and 
other serious offenders do not get ar- 
rested. Among those arrested, the arrest 
had little effect in deterring most indi- 
viduals from future delinquent behavior. 

As a result, it seems that, in addition 
to good law enforcement, it is necessary 
to pay greater attention to prevention 
strategies to successfully reduce involve- 
ment in delinquent behavior. Although 
successfully handling known offenders is 
an enormous challenge, simply respond- 
ing to delinquent acts, trying to appre- 
hend and sanctioning active serious of- 
fenders is not enough. Programs that 
prevent delinquent behavior are needed 



for both the large number of active of- 
fenders that are not apprehended and 
those who have not yet begun their de- 
linquent career. 

The potential importance of preven- 
tion programs has implications for both 
the juvenile justice system and for 
schools. Schools can play a central role 
in preventing delinquency. School is a 
major part of the lives of our youth. 
However, not only are safe, orderly and 
secure schools needed, but also manage- 
ment, teaching and extracurricular prac- 
tices that lead to success for all chil- 
dren — not just some of them. Some 
innovative programs in this direction 
have been designed. 

In addition, schools often are seen as 
the first source of help sought by parents 
of troubled youth, and schools could pro- 
vide an Important function in this regard. 
Under these circumstances, a consider- 
ation of opportunities for schools and the 
expansion of school activities in delin- 
quency prevention strategies and pro- 
grams seems clearly warranted. ^ 
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NSSC Publications 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) serves as a national clearing- 
house for school safety programs and activities related to campus security, 
school lavr. ccmmunity relations, student discipline and attendance, and the 
prevention of drug abuse gangs, weapons and bullying in schools. 

NSSC's pnmary objective is to focus national attention on the importance 
of providing safe and effective schools The following publications have been 
produced to promote this effort 

School Safety News Service includes three symposium editions of School 
Safety, newsjoumal of the National School Safety Center, and s»x issues of 
School Safety Update. These publications feature the insight of prominent 
professionals on issues related to school safety, including student discipline, 
security, attendance, dropouts, youtn suicide, character education and sub- 
stance abuse NSSC's News Service reports on effective school safety pro- 
grams, updates on legal and legislative issues, and reviews new literature on 
school safety »ssues. Contributors include accomplished local practitioners 
and nationally recognized experts and officials (Si 1 9 00 annual 
subscription > 



School Safety Check Book (1 990^ 
'S NSSC's most comprehensive text 
on crime and violence prevention m 
schools. Thev*' ne is divided into 
sections on scho^ .nmate and 
discipline, school attendance, persona' 
safety and school security. Geared 
for the hands-on practitioner, each 
section includes a review of the Droblems 
and prevention strategies. Useful 
charts, sun/eys and tables, as well as 
write-ups on a wide variety of model 
Drograms. are included. Each chapter 
also has a comprehensive bibliography 
of additional resources 219 pages 
iSlS.OOt 



Set Straight on Bullies (^9Q9\ examines the myths and realities about 
schootya'TJ ouity.ng Changing attitudes about the seriousness of the problem 
are stressed It studies the coaracteristics of buliies and bullying victims And. 
most if^po.'tantly. it provides strategies for educators, parents and students to 
better orevent and respond to schoolyard bullying Sample student and adult 
surveys a'c nciuded 39 pages. (SIO 00) 



Child Safety Curriculum Standards {^Q9^ ) helps prevent child victimization 
by assisting youth-sen/mg professionals m 'eachmg children how to protect 
themselves Samole strategies that can be integrated into existing curricula or 
used as a starting pomt fo* developing a n.ore extensive curriculum are given 
for both elementary and secondary schools The age-appropnate standards 
deal With the topics of substance abuse, teen parenting. auiCidc. 3angs. 
v^eapons Dul'yincj runaways, rape, sexually transmitted diseases, child 
abuse, pa^enlal abductions, str^^nger abductions and latchkey children Each 
of the 13 chapters include summaries standards, strategies and additional 
resources for each grade level 353 pages (S75 00) 




Gangs in Schools 

Drfiilini: Up II Hard Ui [)>> 




Gangs In Schools: Breaking Up Is Hard to Do 

(1988) offe'" an introduction to youth gangs, 
providing the latest information on the various 
types of gangs — including ethnic gangs, stoner 
groups and saianic cults — as well as giving 
practical advice on preventing or reducing gang 
encroachment on schools. Already in its seventh 
printing, the book contains valuable suggestions 
from law enforcers, school principals, prosecu- 
tors and other experts on gangs. The concluding 
chapter describes more than 20 school* and 
community-based programs throughout the 
country that have been successful in combating 
gangs. 48 pages. ^S5.00) 



School Crime and Violence: Victims' Rights {^9Q6) is a current and compre- 
hensive text on school safety law The book offers a historical overview of vic- 
tims' rights, describes how it has been dealt v/tth in our la\V3 and courts, and 
explains its effect on America's schools. The authors cite legal case histories 
and cover current school liability lav/s. The book explains tort liability, sovereign 
immunity, duty-at-large rula. iritervemng cause doctrine and foreseeable crimi- 
nal activity, as well as addressing their significance to schools. The concluding 
chapter includes a "Checklist for Providing Safe Schools." 106 pages. (SI 5.00) 



Educated Public Relations: School Safety 101 
(1986) offers a quick course in public relations for 
school district public relations directors, adminis- 
trators and others working to achieve safe, effec- 
tive schools. The book explains the theory of public 
relations and successful methods for integrating 
people and ideas It discusses how public relations 
programs can promote safe schools and quality 
education and gives 101 specific ideas and strat- 
egies to achieve this goal. The text includes a 
special chapter by Edward L. Bemays. considered 
by many as the father of contemporary public 
relations, which updates his classic work The 
Engineermg of Consent. 72 pages ($8 00) 
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The Need To Know: Juvenile Record Sharing (1989) deals with the confiden- 
tidlity of Student records and why teachers, counselors, school administrators, 
police, probation officers, prosecutors, the courts and other professionals who 
work with juvenile offenders need to know and be able to share information con- 
tained in juvenila records. When information is shared appropriately, improved 
strategies for responding to serious juvenile offenders, and for improving public 
safety, can be developed. The second part of the book reviews the legal stat- 
utes of each state, outlining which agencies and individuals are permitted ac- 
cess to various juvenile records and how access may be obtained A model 
juvenile records code and sample forms to be used by agencies in facilitating 
luveniie record sharing also are included 88 pages. (Si 2.00) 



Right to Safe Schools: A Newly Recognized Inalienable Right 09Q3\ is a 
deta 'f-d. 'u"y ar^notaled explanat'Of^ of !he sa'e school? provision of the Cali- 
'cmio s«al(> con.s: 'ai\ on dr.d >\i> rr^^iny ifvp'if.at:ons ?.0 pages ($3 00 1 



PO'^/s of Kf»rt' or opmiOnfi are those of the autho'S and do not necessarily topresent t^o 
cfficia! pos't'on PO'' c<es o! the U S Dfipailment of Justice U S Depailrrent o' Education 

0' Pepped ne \erSity Pr>ces Saty-.QC: to change \\:thOut pno' not iicaV-on 
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Resource Papers 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) has produced a series of special 
reports on a variety of topics related to school safety. Each NSSC Resource 
Paper provides a concise but comprehensive overview of the problem, covers a 
number of prevention and intervention strategies, and includes a list of 
organizations, related publications, and article reprints on the topic. 

Safe Schools Overview ofiers a review of the contemporary safety issues 
facing today's schools, such as crime and violence, discipline, bullying, drug/ 
alcohol trafficking and abuse, gangs, high dropout rates, and school safety 
partnerships. 

Alternative Schools for Disruptive Youth thoroughly covers the historical 
background of alternative schools and the academic research that has been 
done on their effectiveness. 

Corporal Punithment in Schools outlines the arguments for and against 
corporal punishment It also discusses the alternatives to corporal punishment 
that have been developed by schools and psychologists. 

Drug Traffic and Abuse in Schools, after summanzing students* attitudes and 
beliefs about drugs, covers drug laws and school rules, the legal aspects of 
student searches and drug testing: and the connection between drug use and 
truancy, crime and violence. 

Weapons in Schooh: outlines a number of ways to detect weapons on 
campus, including using searches and metal detectors, establishing a security 
force, and eliminating book bags or lockers where weapons can be hidden 



Role Models, Sports and Youth covers a number of programs that link youth 
and sports, including NSSC's urban school safety campaign that uses 
professional athletes as spokesmen, several organizations founded by 
professional athletes to help youth combat drugs: and a number of programs 
established to get young people involved in school or neighborhood teams. 

School Bullying and Victimization defines bullying, otfers an overview of 
psychological theories about how bullies develop, and covers intervention 
programs that hava been successful. 

School Crisis Prevention and Response identifies principles and practices 
that promote safer camp'ises. Reviews of serious schools crises — fatal 
shootings, a te^^rorist bombing, armed intruderc and cluster suicide. Interviews 
with the princioals in cl-arge also are included. 

Student and Staff Victimization, after outlining schools responsibility to 
provide a safe educational environment, covers strategies for dealing with 
victimization. 

Student Searches and the /.awexamines recent court cases concerning 
student searches, including locker searches, strip searches, searches by 
probation officers, drug testing, and searches using metal detectors or arug- 
sniffing dogs. 

Increasing Student Attendance, after outlining the problem and providing 
supporting statistics, details strategies to increase attendance by preventing, 
intervening with and responding to students who become truants or dropouts. 



Display Posters 



"Join a team, not a gang/" (1989) — Kevin Mitchell, home run leader with the 
San Francisco Giants. 

""The Fridge says 'bullying is uncooiV" (1988) — William "The Fridge" 
Perry, defensive lineman for the Chicago Bears. 



"Fflca£/es..."(1987) — A setof two. 22-by-17-inch fuH-color posters produced 
and distributed to complement a senes of drug-free schools TV public service 
announcements sponsored by NSSC 



All resources are P'-epared under Grant Nc. 85 MU CX-0003 from me Office of Juver.i'G Just'ce and Dei-nquency Prevention. Off-ce ol Just.ce Programs U S Department o* Justce Points 
of view or opinions ;n these docu-^ents are ir^ose of the authors and do not necessarily represent the ofliciai position or policies o* the U S Department o* Justice. U S Department of 
Education or Pepperdirie Un varsity Prices subject to change without prior notification. Charges cove'- postage and handling. Check must accompany order. 



Publications 

School Safety News Service ^$1 19 annuaiiy^ 

Child Safely CwrtCulum Standards (S75) 

Educated Public Relations (SB) 

Gangs m Schools t$5) 

Right to Safe Schools i$3\ 
. School Crime and Violence (Si 5) 
. School Discipline Notebook (S5) 

Schoo/ Safety Check Bock <S15) 
et Straight on Sulhos (S10) 

The Need to Know (S^2\ 



NSSC Order Form 

Resource Papers 

Safe Schools Overview (S4) 

Alternative Schools for Disruptive Youth (S^j 
, Corporal Punishment in Scttools ($4) 

Drug Traffic and Abuse in Schools (S4) 
, Increasing Student Attendance {S4I 
. Role Models. Sports and Youth (S4) 
_ Schoo! Bullying and Victimization {<A) 
. School Cnsis Prevention and Response fS4) 
. Student and Staff Victi.nization (S4i 
. Student Searches and the Law (S4) 
. Weapons in Schools ($4 ) 



Display Posters 

. "Join a team, not a gang'' 

Kevin Mficheli (S3) 
, 'The Fndge says 'bullying is uncool'" 

William -The Fndge" Perry (S3> 
. -Facades ' (Set of 2) (S3i 



Name_ 



Address . 
C-ty 



Title. 



7ip . 



Mall order to: NSSC, 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake Village, CA 91362 
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■■■■■iHHH BY BETTY G. CLEFFMAN ^^^■■■■1 

Students themselves report that using drugs adversely affects thet 
performance and behavior. A clear no-tolerance policy and active 
classroom management can help to curb student drug use. 



Drug use and discipline: 
a distressing cormection 



School discipline and student drug abuse 
continue to be major concerns among 
educators and the general public (Moles 
1991 ). Student drug abuse insidiously 
impairs a school's mission to develop 
the full potential of all students. The 
widespread use of drugs by school -aged 
youth is well documented, but les;^ evi- 
dent is what to do about student drug 
abuse and its obvious connection to 
school discipline. 

An inside look at behaviors associated 
with student drug abuse, coupled with a 
broad view of classroom and schoolwide 
discipline, will provide better under- 
standing for a response to this problem. 
Specific suggestions for educators, par- 
ents, students and the community will 
follow. For the sake of definition, "use" 
and ''abuse'' are used interchangeably, 
since illicit use of drugs by youth is 
abuse. Additionally, use of the term 
"drugs" includes alcohol, the leading 
drug of choice among school-aged 
youth. 

An inside look 

Frank discussions among drug-using stu- 
dents abound in the literature. While 
these do not represent hard research, 
they do provide stark accounts of both 

Betty G. Cleffman, is director of Special 
Educators Eliminating Drui*s (Project 
SEED), Center for Initiatives in Eduah 
tion. Southwest Texas State University. 



student drug practices and student per- 
ceptions of their effects. The following 
samples are representative of many such 
reports on the pervasiveness of student 
drug use and its influence on school per- 
formance and behavior. 

Jackson and Jackson { 1983) inter- 
viewed high school students from 
middle-class, suburban neighborhoods. 
Asked what percentage of students in her 
school smoked marijuana regularly, one 
student reported a staggering 85 to 90 
percent; also that almost everyone had 
tried it. She added that more than half 
the kids in her school had "tried tripping, 
maybe 60 percent. But I think only 25 to 
30 percent still do it regularly." Another 
stated that kids brought bourbon and 
scotch and all kinds of drugs to school. 

Lamenting that a closed campus in 
junior high forced him to "get high" in 
the bathroom, one individual preferred 
his high school's open campus. During 
free periods he could "jump out to the 
back of the school and everybody would 
be back there getting high and drinking." 

Regarding schoolwork and behavior, 
one boy admitted that marijuana ad- 
versely affected him during school: ". . . 
when I wake up. 1 feel really burned out. 
I can't study at all when I smoke pot . , . 
if you smoke a joint at two in the after- 
noon, at five you're still a little drowsy." 
One girl remembers getting high before 
typing a paper: "I can sit down and do it 
and it will seem really easy. Then I'll go 



back and read it when Fm straight and 
FU say. *how could I have written some- 
thing like that?'" One explained what it 
was like trying to hide his "stoned" con- 
dition; ", , . you just sit there and try to 
survive without blowing it. You just 
hang in there. That's a waste of class 
light there. Sometimes you get too high 
so you can't even go to class because 
you're afraid." Many students reported 
that smoking marijuana in school saps 
their ambition, as in one comment: "You 
just doodle or go to sleep," 

Beschner, Friedman, and colleagues 
(1986) interviewed students from around 
the United States who had similar re- 
ports on school performance and behav- 
ior. One student described feeling para- 
noid in class because he had smoked pot. 
Another, who reported using "a lot of 
acid," explained, ". . . when I took my 
exams, I couldn't even see the paper. 
The teacher came up to me and I started 
laughing at her face." 

A young client in counseling con- 
fessed feelings of paranoia and a desire 
to withdraw from everyone. He blamed 
drug use for his deciming ability to com- 
plete schoolwork and for his eventual 
dropping out of school. He described 
school as just another authority and 
"drugs just helped me rebel against au- 
thority" (Utada and Friedman 1986), 

All arc aware of the potential linK be- 
tween student drug use and criminal be- 
havior, with its devastation on the school 
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and community. Children tilling ihis pai- 
tem begin minor delinquency m laic el- 
ementary school, begin drug use in ihcir 
early teens, and then exhibit increased 
and more severe crimes wiih escalated 
drug use (Ksandcr and Stuck 1986). 
Their school conduct problems include 
vandalism, violence and truancy — not 
to avoid detection of drug use, but to en- 
gage in criminal activity in the commu- 
nity. For obvious reasons, these children 
seldom remain in the regular public 
school. They often come from homes of 
low socio-economic status (SES) and ac- 
companying problematic environments. 
One comprehensive national survey mdi- 
cated that: 

Children from families who receive 
food stamps, or in which the parents 
are unemployed, are three times more 
likely than most children to feel pres- 
sure to take drui^s, twice as likely to 
feel pushed into disohevinp, authority, 
and four times more likely to tee I 
prodded into joining a (^anq {Coles 
1990.) 

The students in the following ex- 
amples, which emphasize intliience on 
school discipline, fit the SES and behav- 
ior pattern. 

Having been disciplined earlier by the 
school principal, one 16-ycar-old boy. 
leaving a pany at night, spotted the 
school and decided to have his revenge. 
He and a friend broke in and vandalized 
the school, which included synbolic v ic- 
limization of the principal (Carpenter 
and others 1988). 

Before his placement in a detention fa- 
cility for criminal behavior, a 13-year- 
old boy displayed the classic behaviors. 
In elementary school, he "talked back to 
teachers" and "pushed other kids."' At 
1 2, he began using alcohol and mari- 
juana. He described himself at school as 
^'always in trouble" and failed seventh 
grade twice because he "never went to 
school." He described cutting school to 
drink and engage in criminal activity 
(Carpenter and others 1988). 

Encouraged by his older brothers, an- 
other student named Gallo (proudly 



nicknamed for the winei began smoking 
marijuana at age 4. drinking wine at 8, 
doing hashish at 9 and hard liquor at 10. 
On entering middle school, he increased 
his alcohol consumption and reported 
getting "kicked out practically every 
day." He was eventually suspended for 
striking the principal, who accused him 
of drug possessi(Mi (Carpenter and 
others^988). 

Interestingly, Gallo did well in an al- 
ternative school where he could take 
"cigarette breaks and be independent. " 
He was also very proud that he would 
graduate at age 1 7 and had a clear vision 
of his future: he would serve in the mili- 
tary to hone his mechanics skills and 
eventually buy an automobile repair 
business and be his t)wn boss. This vi- 
sion of the future included a "partying" 
lifestyle in which he could pay his beer 
and "reefer" bills: ". . . you gotta pay 
that." This ironic allegiance to responsi- 
bility, along with Gallo's determination 
to he independent and succeed, makes 
one wonder what he might have accom- 
plished with a supportive environment 
absent of drugs. 

Though many students interviewed ad- 
mitted the damaging effects of drug use 
on their academic progress, it is worth 
noiing how quick they were to mention 
(he few students who appeared to be do- 
ing well in spite of regular drug use. 
Gallo. himself, believed smoking mari- 
juana enhanced his progress at the alter- 
native school. 

A look at student perceptions t)f their 
drug-using behavior gives educators a 
better grasp of the dimensions of school 
discipline i.>sues, such as non-participa- 
tion, inability to concentrate, low quality 
schoolwork, truancy, vandalism, v io- 
lence and dropping out. 

In his work with these young people. 
Bruce Jackson ( 1983) concluded that 
high numbers of students spend much of 
their time in school stoned or drunk: few 
teachers know how to handle this situa- 
tion and simply ignore it: and student 
drug use presents a daily management 
problem for teachers. Suggestions for 
handling these problems will be en- 
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What can 
schools do? 



1. Teach decision-making skills, 
negative peer resistance skills, 
and facts concerning dangers 
of drugs. 

2. Set clear policies, guidelines 
and procedures that clarify to 
students, staff and parents that 
drug use will not be tolerated. 

3. Train staff to recognize and act 
upon signs of drug use. 

4. Provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to F'^ek help for them- 
selves or others. 

5. Develop a plan for working 
with parents. 

6. Involve the community. 

7. Within school board and legal 
guidelines, enforce penalties 
for drug use or sale. 

8. Establish procedures for work- 
ing with the police. 

9. Work with outside agencies 
that provide therapy and sup- 
port programs for addicted 
students. 

10- Provide group and individual 
support for students returning 
from treatment. 



hanced by clarifying the meaning of 
school discipline. 

.A broad view of discipline 

In addition to being masters of content, 
cla.ssroom teachers arc also managers n 
time, space and people. Certainly, if 
time and space are managed well, man 
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aging people is made easier. Too often 
discipline, as it relates to people man- 
agement, is narrowly defined as absence 
of disruptive behavior. So grateful is the 
teacher that a particular student is not 
being disruptive that the student is al- 
lowed to be a non-participant — even to 
sleep during class, This hands-off ap- 
proach to non-participating students has 
negative consequences, especially in 
light of the drug-related withdrawing be- 
haviors mentioned earlier. The teacher 
may be ignoring a student who needs 
help. The teacher may tacitly communi- 
cate that he or she is afraid of the stu- 
dent, or worse, that the student is not 
worthy of contributing. The student may 
perceive this teacher as someone in 
whose presence one can be "stoned" 
with impunity. And finally, the teacher 
has no standard of participation against 
which non-participation can be identi- 
fied as a problem that may require 
attention. 

Establishing from the outset that all 
students must participate in class and re- 
inforcing that expectation communicates 
to students that the teacher cares, ex- 
pects students to learn, believes every 
student has something meaningful to 
contribute, and will know if something is 
wrong. 

What can be learned from interviews 
with students about schoolwide disci- 
pline? Time and space management 
emerge as targets. Administrators need 
to explore questions .^uch as: Do students 
have times and unsupervised places they 
can go to use drugs during the day? Are 
students frequently tardy to class? Are 
students visible in halls during class 
limc.^ Is the school clean? Are adminis- 
trators and other staff members highly 
visible at key times during the day? 

In terms of people management, are 
personnel trained ana mobilized to be 
concerned and act on these issues? Dur- 
ing j^assing periods in one school, ad- 
ministrators walk the halls and teachers 
post themselves outside their rooms. 
With this high profile approach, these 
educators deter vandalism and disrup- 
tion, encourage students to keep hall- 



ways free of debris, and engage in posi- 
tive banter with students as they pass. 

This broad view of discipline involves 
more than responding to misbehavior. It 
requires managing time, space, people 
and other resources. Students then have 
the best chance to reach full potential 
and know that school personnel expect 
them to do so. 

Policy guidelines 

Different schools have different prob- 
lems and must rely on the "peculiar 
characteristics of students, family, teach- 
ers and community" (Thompson 1990). 
Schools struggling with gang activity, 
parents' abusing and supplying drugs to 
children, and students bringing weapons 
to school will adapt guidelines differ- 
ently than will a school without those 
problems. Common to all schools is the 
need for a clear policy to fight student 
drug use. 

The need for policy is emphasized by 
considering the r-^^nson^ why some edu- 
cators do not respond to suspected stu- 
dent drug use. School personnel may be 
afraid that: 

• they might be wrong: 

• they will not be supported by 
supervisors: 

• they might be targets of student 
reprisals: 

• they might be sued by parents: 

• parents will deny the problem: or 

• nothing will happen (Ogden and 
Germinario 1988). 

These fears can be combated by the 
broadly approved, well-planned team ap- 
proach to identification, gathering of de- 
scriptive behavior and progressive de- 
grees of confrontation — all With the 
aim of helping the student. 

Few educators will argue that a link 
exists between student drug use and 
school discipline problems. What con- 
cerns many is whether they can make a 
difference in the face of this widespread 
problem. There is reason for hope. 

Schools that have set high expecta- 
tions fo'' ill students and have imple- 
mented comprehensive drug use preven- 



tion and intervention programs are re- 
porting successful results (Pellow 1991). 
Additionally, a number of national sur- 
veys, including the well-known high 
school survey administered by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, are showing down- 
ward trends in student drug use and 
healthier attitudes about its harmful ef- 
fects (Wallack and Corbett 1990). As in- 
dicated in these surveys, there is reason 
for optimism — but not complacency. 

Listening to students; managing 
school classrooms effectively; maintain- 
ing buildings and grounds; and establish- 
ing a widely supported drug use preven- 
tion policy with guidelines and pro- 
cedures can help ensure that drug use 
releases its hold on the nation's schools 
and communities. w 
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NSSC Documentaries 



School Crisis: Under Control 



"Imagine a gunman invading your 
school. Or terrorists planting a bomb. 
Or a classroom of students held hos- 
tage. These situations may seem un- 
real — even impossible.... Every 
school — urban, rural or suburban — 
is vulnerable. When will a crisis strike 
your school? And will you be ready?'" 

These words, spoken by acclaimed 
actor Edward James Olmos. combine 
with news footage of actual school cri- 
sis events to provide a commpelling 
introduction to "School Crisis: Under 
Control." a 25-minute. award-winning documentary on school crisis preven- 
tion, preparation, management and resolution sponsored by NSSC. This in- 
formative videotape is designed to help schools and communities prepare 
for the unexpected by designing crisis prevention and response plans. 
These plans will improve the community's ability to overcome such disas- 
ters and also will help schools avoid potential liability 





At the CiH>ss/H)a^ 



Principals play pivotal roles in 
keeping their schools safe and 
effective places of learning 
But. without the support of 
parents, teachers, law enforc- 
ers and other legal, govern- 
ment and community re- 
sources, they can't fulfill their 
responsibility. 

A recipient of eight national 
and international awards of 
excellence, this film. "What s 
Wrong With This Picture?.'" is 
designed to encourage dia- 
logue between school princi- 
pals and their community 
resources. It presents the 
critical issue of school safety in 
a frank and straightforward way. dramatizing real-life incidents of school- 
related crime and violence, drug abuse and suicide. 



"Feeling good about yourself can't be 
bought on a street corner It must be built 
from within. But there are dangers you 
should know about. Those pressures we 
call T/s/c factors....'" 

This powerful message to America's 
troubled children is presented in "High- 
Risk Youth/At The Crossroads," a 22- 
minute. award-winning documentary on 
youth drug abuse prevention hosted by 
actor LeVar Burton. 

By combining leal-life profiles and commentary from nationally renowned 
authorities, the documentary provides a compelling case tc look beyond current 
drug abuse intervention strategies exemplified by the "Just Say No" campaign. 
Researchers have identified individual, family, peer, community and school-related 
problems that make kids more prone to use illegal drugs The focus on positive 
response suggests that the most promising approach to "high-nsk youth'" and drug 
abuse is one of prevention, not simply intervention This important theme is 
reinforced throughout the fast-paced program 





Whoever thought bullies were all 
talk and no action needs to view 
the film "Set Straight on Bullies," 
produced to help school adminis- 
trators educate faculty, parents 
and students about the severity 
of the schoolyard bullying prob- 
lem. The message is clear, bully- 
ing hurts everyone. 

The 18-m'nute. Emmy-winning educational film tells the story of a bullying 
victim and how the problem adversely affects his life as well as the lives of the 
bully, other students, parents and educators 

"Tm always scared. I'm scared to come to school. ..I don't want to be afraid 
anymore." the bullying victim says. In fact. NSSC based the film on research 
indicating one in seven students is either a bully or a victim of bullying 



NSSC Documentaries Order Form 



Namo 
T.'.le 

Aflilration 
Address 
City 



High«Risk Youth, Al tho Crossroads' "School Cns's Unde' Control" 
(S50VHS; . . copies (G65VHS> copies 



Zip 



*Set Straight on Bullies" 
(S50VHS) copies 

"What's Wrong With This P.cture'?" 
($40VHS) . copies 



{S2nO 16mm) comes 
($150 lOmm) coptO*- 



Mall to: NSSC. 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Ste. 290. Westlake Village. CA 91362 



Charges cover postage ar)d h,Hr)dfmg. and ruo sulY,oct to ctuf)gc )\'ithout 
prior r\oUlfCattor\ Check must accompany order. 
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PRINCIPALS OF LEADERSHIP 



Positively motivcrting teachers and students toward 
excellence yields dual rewards — superior education 
and a secure environment 



Excellence is a matter 
of personcd concern 



The "Principals of Leadership" recogni- 
tion program has named ten of this na- 
tion's school administrators as exem- 
plary models of professional excellence. 

Now in its seventh year, the "Princi- 
pals of Leadership'' program is spon- 
sored by the National School Safety 
Center (NSSC), the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals 
(NAESP) and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP), in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

The recognition program honors some 
of the best school leaders, people who 
inspire their students and staff with their 
commitment to a secure and affirming 
environment. The 10 honorees success- 
fully head elementary, middle and high 
schools around the country. 

Approximately 120 candidates were 
selected from a field that consisted of 
principals recognized by the U.S, 
Department of Education, NASSP and 
NAESP and referrals from NSSC 
personnel based on site visits and 
national resource reviews. The candi- 
dates were then rated in several catego- 
ries, including school climate, student 
environment, school/community rela- 
tions, and school safety policies and 
programs, 

A passion for people 

'There's nothing more important to our 
nation than outstanding schools. We all 



benefit when students receive the best 
learning opportunities possible, and that 
requires outstanding school leadership," 
says Dr, Timothy J, Dyer, executive 
director of NASSP, "These school 
leaders have developed a positive school 
climate, created high expectations, and 
built community involvement — ail 
essential for excellent education," 

"Keeping schools safe and secure 
places for learning isn't automatic," 
says Samuel G. Sava, NAESP* s execu- 
tive director, "Now, along with being the 
instructional leader, building manager, 
personnel and finance director, top 
counselor, and parent coordinator, 
school principals have taken on the job 
of school safety and crisis managers. 
These principals surely deserve all the 
recognition we can give them. They're 
truly heroes," 

Dr, Ronald D, Stephens, executive 
director of the National School Safety 
Center, adds, "Outstanding principals 
have a passion for people. They care 
about their students and know them by 
name. Their personal touch communi- 
cates their commitment to each child's 
success. These leaders inspire all of us to 
better and safer schools," 

Great leaders have one foot planted in 
the present and the other in the future. 
They deal with the "here and now" while 
looking ahead, planning for the realities 
their students will face at later times. 

They are able to recognize new ideas 



as exciting possibilities. Really good 
leaders welcome new ideas, knowing 
that from them emerge potential benefits 
for their school community. 

Challenging students 
Minds that are being challenged and 
inspired to stretch the limits of intellec- 
tual capacity will be less inclined t<i 
engage their energy in unproductive or 
deviant behavior, Stella Loeb-Munson, 
one of the 10 "Principals of Leadership," 
is an advocate of this theory, the basis 
for curricular and disciplinary strategies 
where she is principal at Caledonia 
Elementary School in East Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

'^Schools in which superior education 
is ongoing have such demanding 
requirements for production and are so 
involved in the educational process that 
safety becomes a by-product of the 
demand. Busy minds have no time 
allotted for mayhem,'' she says, 

"The creative process is a ceaseless, 
time-intensive taskmaster and providing 
quality education is, indeed, a creative 
process," Loeb-Munson continues, 
"Assessment of needs, identification of 
methods and strategies to meet those 
needs, both academic and social, 
implementation and monitoring are tasks 
that must be performed by everyone 
involved in the educational process — 
students, teachers, parents and 
community." 
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Loeb-Munson has created a unique 
system of classroom management that 
allows the students in the school council 
to play an active role in establishing 
high academic standards for themselves 
and their peers. In this manner, she 
focuses attention away from maladaptive 
behavior and onto the academic future. 
Successful schools are primary compo- 
nents of a successful community — 
where adult wisdom is assimilated with 
youthful creativity. 

Planning in advance 
Working \Cith the community to provide 
safe educational institutions that are 
conducive to quality education is a 
theme growing roots throughout our 
nation's schools. Honorec Myra C. 
Bryan, principal at Socastee High School 
in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, has 
orchestrated a safe school plan that 
interfaces law enforcement officers, 
parents and students. This effort coordi- 
nates safety procedures for situations 
ranging from fires, tornadoes and violent 
intruders on campus to field trips. "Our 
hope is that we will rarely need this 
plan. However, we are secure in the 
knowledge that we each know our roles, 
responsibilities and mutual need for one 
another," Bryan commented. 

Bryan is aware of the realities that 
face schools in the areas of attendance, 
truancy and dropout rate; she sees the 
fate of precariously situated students as 
the primary responsibility of the school. 
'*If students don't want to be in school, 
then we are doing something wrong. If 
students are 'pushed out' of school 
because they arc hopelessly doomed to 
be unsuccessful, then we arc doing 
something wrong,'' she explained. 

She has created a three-dimensional 
program that deals specifically with 
students who are at risk of school failure. 
Identifying the students, and setting 
priorities to meet individual needs, is the 
first step. Second is a program develop- 
ment phase, which involves services, 
support systems, job responsibilities and 
training. The third phase incorporates 
peer counseling and teacher mentors 



with individual and group counseling. 
Her goal is that no one will 'Tall through 
the cracks" for lack of understanding. 

Relating to the public 

Another honored principal, Dianna 
Lindsay of New T» ier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Illinois, uses 
regular period-by-period checks of 
attendance to help ensure that unautho- 
rized persons are spotted immediately. 
"A school must take speedy action to 
provide up-to-date, accurate daily 
information to give adults vital informa- 
tion about their population of learners," 
she states. 

Throughout her administrative career 
she has maintained an excellent working 
relationship with the press — providing 
an open house for the press and '.o-al 
realtors, supplying regular press releases 
and addressing public issues with com- 
plete candor. 

With any position of leadership come.s 
the task of listening to criticism and 
deciphering constructive or malicious 
content. "The principal must differenti- 
ate between constructive criticism and 
destructive fault-finding," Lindsay says. 
''Justified criticism either from within or 
outside the school is the basis for safety, 
order, growth and improvement." 

Emphasis at New Trier is on academ- 
ics, with more than 95 percent of the 
Class of 1991 advancing to different 
colleges and universities. There is a 
college and career guidance staff of five, 
serving a class of fewer than 700 grad- 
uates. The comprehensive program 
provides each .student with large and 
small group meetings, which include 
parents. In the junior year, each student 
begins one-on-one sessions with a 
college counselor; these meetings also 
include parents and continue throughout 
the application and acceptance pro- 
cesses. This orientation toward the future 
keeps students involved in productive 
endeavors, helping to create a positive 
school climate. 

Preparing for the future 

At Cass Technical High School in 



Detroit, Michigan, honoree David Snead 
serves as principal where he himself 
once graduated as a student. One of his 
innovations, the Human Resources/ 
Teacher Academy, allows the school to 
utilize its most precious resource — the 
student — as an investment in its own 
academic future. Most of the curricula at 
Cass were technical, geared to the train- 
ing of chemists, engineers, scientists and 
electricians. When students interested in 
human service professions sought admis- 
sion, there was no appropriate program 
in place. The school, Snead commented, 
"had to scramble to find a curriculum to 
meet their needs." 

Students interested in becoming 
teachers, lawyers, social workers or 
psychologists now work within the care- 
fully crafted framework of this Acad- 
emy, joining the Young Educators' 
Society as well. They participate in 
internship programs with mentors from 
their chosen professions, just as students 
from other curricula do. With the imple- 
mentation of the Academy, Snead sees 
the future at Cass Technical as "very 
bright." 

The mastery learning concept is 
incorporated into the .school's curricu- 
lum. Snead explains, "I am a firm 
believer that all children can learn most 
things. They just learn at different rates 
of speed. Therefore, it is incumbent 
upon principals to be supportive of staff 
and students to help them reach their 
maximum potential." 

Motivating students 

Dorothy Travis Johnson is being honored 
for her work at the Lapham Park 
Assessment and Suppoa Center in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The student 
population is composed of at-risk youth, 
transferred from other junior and senior 
high school settings. "Most important for 
long term success is the school's ability 
to get to the root of the problem and to 
solve that problem," she states. 

To this end, she has developed 
motivational activities specific for 
youths with severe behavior problems. 
For example, students at Lapham Park 
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have worked together to produec a 
ereativc writing projcet entitled "Mama 
Don't Allow No Guns Around Here." 
The publication is dedicated to Johnson, 
who is described as having "the vision 
and inspiration to help us |the students] 
become part of the solution in Milwau- 
kee and no longer a part of the (weap- 
ons! problem," 

The school atmosphere provides 
appropriate behavior models from a staff 
expected to be interested in every 
student. In Johnson's case, such interest 
extends to the funding needed to provide 
enrichment programs. When placed on a 
waiting list for lack of sufficient busi- 
ness sponsors, lier response was a 
succinct, "Not quite," This "Principal of 
Leadership" found partners for her 
school within the small business commu- 
nity located nearby. According to 
Johnson, the relationship between these 
businesses and the school is "a positive 
one," Her students benefit from "mentor- 
ing,,,, work experiences, field trips, 
financial contributions" offered by local 
business people," In addition, thcv "par- 
ticipate in some dec is ion -making regard- 
ing the school," 

The secret of her school's environ- 
ment is developing confidence in the 
student, for "confidence is the link 
betwccr: potential and performance," 
Because it is an alternative school, she 
continues, "many students at Lapham 
Park had prior contact with the media, 
ail negative,,,! want ihc public to see the 
positive activities our students arc now- 
engaged in," 

Being visible 

Discipline with dignity instills moral and 
social guidelines without breaking the 
will of non-conforming students, 
Stephen Swymer of General Wayne 
Middle School in Malvern, Pennsylva- 
nia, is honored for an approach that 
utilizes high visibility. "The first priority 
for me," he says, *'is to create and 
maintain a safe, positive school climate 
so that learning can take place," 

Visiting every classroom three or four 
times each day allows Swymer lo "mon- 



itor the school's climate, interact with 
students and staff, monitor curriculum 
and be proactive in dealing with the 
management of the school. Being 
visible," he continues *'al.so enables me 
to continuously empower the mission 
and purpose of our .school, " Through 
thcj • visits, he is able to know each of 
the approximately 645 students by name, 

Swymer' s nationally recognized 
discipline program "fosters positive 
student self-esteem," 1; is based upon the 
premise that there are no bad children, 
just bad decisions. He has affirmed that 
"people in education who think there are 
bad kids have no business being there. 
They should get out," 

He sets the tone even before school 
begins, greeting both faculty and stu- 
dents in front of the building with "It's a 
beautiful day for school." One site 
visitor, a secondary school e\'aluator, 
described Swymer' s energetic personal 
style, "1 don't know how long he can 
keep up the pace he sets for himself, but, 
for the sake of education, I hope it is for 
a \cry long time," 

Flducating parents 

Honorce Franc inc C, Fernande/, princi- 
pal of Kailua Elementary School in 
Kailua, Hawaii, also values establishing 
a working rapport with those in her 
school. As "school leader," she declares, 
her role "is to involve everyone in 
actively and aggressively creating an 
effective school culture that helps to 
Mnoeulatc' students from crime, vio- 
lence, substance abuse, gangs and other 
unsafe situations." 

Her student population is both diverse 
and transient, and the school is quickly 
becoming "the locus of advocacy" for its 
children, Fernandez states that "families 
arc,., turning to the school for advice and 
direction," The Elementary School 
Center established at Kailua Elementary 
promotes interagency cooperation, 
enabling families to receive help from 
educators, psychologists, pediatricians 
and other parents. 

A mediation program teaciics reason- 
ing skills, allowing conflict to be solved 



with a clear mind and a sensitive heart. 
Teachers, parents and students have been 
trained in alternative methods for 
settling differences. Parents also sign 
contracts regarding reading aloud to 
their children, with vocabulary and 
discussion tips provided by the school, 
"We train the parents. We keep the 
motivation going," she comments. 
Attendance, tardics and dropouts are 
dealt with through personal visits to 
parents, with official documentation, 
Fernandez maintains that "educating 
parents has been the most successful 
strategy for curtailing the problem," 

Getting students involved 

"A never ending journey of learning and 
excellence," is the mission statement of 
Moriches Elementary School in 
Moriches, New York, led by "Principals 
of Leadership" honoree Paul Case i a no. 
Active involvement for students and 
families is promoted by the wide di- 
versity of programs that foster achieve- 
ment and students' recognition of the 
concern of faculty members. 

Project Reach Out pairs a student who 
is at risk with a caring buddy on the 
staff. Before- and after- school child care, 
an alter- school homework club and 
extensive intramural, music, and club 
programs help keep learning as a pri- 
mary focus, while supporting individual 
needs, 

'^Schools cannot control the family- 
related problems a child brings into the 
classroom each day," Casciano says, 
"However, we can minimize the impact 
of those problems during the approxi- 
mately six hours the children spend 
with us." 

Civic responsibility is encouraged 
through regular community service 
projects, including senior citizen lunches 
(prepared and served four times a year); 
town recycling; the Adopt-A-Family 
program; holiday food drives; the St, 
Jude's Children's Research Hospital 
Math-A-Thon; and various projects for 
the homeless, A zest for living is pro- 
moted in all areas, "Rhetoric can't re- 
place hard work," Casciano states, *'self- 
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interest can't replace commitment." 

Thinking critically 

Bleyle Junior High School of Cypress- 
Fairbanks Independent School District in 
Houston, Texas, is directed by honoree 
William Martin. Members of the Blcylc 
community are encouraged by Martin's 
five guiding force for the school day: 

• We will give good effort; 

• We will be fair with one another: 

• We will take care of one another: 

• We will accept one another's 
differences: and 

• We will continuously think al the 
highest levels. 

A constant focus on fair-minded, 
critical thinking is the foundation of his 
educational philosophy. Critical thinking 
skills are modeled throughout the school, 
with all of the curriculum rewritten by 
the faculty to incorporate the fifth 
objective, to "continuously think al the 
highest levels." The school motto is, 
''We are the United Mind WorkersI" 

School attendance is consistently o\er 
97 percent. The celebration of people 
and ideas incorporated in the schoohvide 
core value system is the key. According 
to Martin, "If children know they and 
their ideas are valued and, if children 



know they will share ownership in the 
educational program of the school, they 
will come to school daily." 

Working as a family 

"Principals of Leadership** honoree Jody 
Tyson leads Stovall Junior High Sche^oK 
Aldine Independent School District, also 
of Houston, Texas. Half of the ethni> 
cally diverse student population is 
identified as at-risk. This honoree 
writes. ^'Rewarding desirable behavior 
.«=.eems to be the quickest way to aiding 
positive school climate. Multiple and 
flexible extracurricular activities must 
abound to meet needs and energies." 
Over 100 activities and opportunities 
function on the campus, sponsored by 
faculty, staff and parents. 

Stovall is divided into nine "families." 
with 150 students and six to nine 
teachers working closely throughout the 
day. Bach family has its own name, 
crest, family colors and, of course, rules. 
Infractions result in removal of family 
p»ivilegcs: positive achievements are 
causes for family celebration. 

The largest student organization is 
SAD (Students Against Drugs), with 
be fore-school programs attended by 700 
to 800 students each month. Commu- 
nitywide rallies, complete with bands. 



drill teams, cheerleaders, celebrities and 
kids of all ages are a popular attraction. 
Says Tyson, "Our kids really are proud 
to be drug free!" 

There ai*e few positions in the profes- 
sional world that carry as much responsi- 
bility or have as many societal obliga- 
tions as those of principals. Their 
"facilities" yield products that do not 
depreciate over time — what they 
produce is human potential. 

As honoree David Snead wrote, "The 
Principals of Leadership program 
acknowledges those administrators who 
have committed themselves to provide a 
clean, safe and secure environment and a 
quality education. By doing so. it is 
gratifying to know that others recognize 
the problems with which educators are 
confronted and the critical role that 
school safety plays in the total educa- 
tional process." 

These principals transform personal 
philosophies into uell-dcfincd goals, 
harmonizing leadership perspective with 
the school community and a commii- 
nient to the aeadcinic. social and emo- 
tional well-being of each student. ^ 

Prepared byAtuhony Rodriiiuez. student 
intern, and Sue Ann Meadar, associate 
editor ofSclwol Safety. 



Words of wisdom from the principals 



The following words of w ,dom come directly from the 
files of this year's Principals of Leadership, When asked 
to provide advice to others about leadership, education 
and safely, they responded: 

• Contain, train and retain the staff for maximun 
effectiveness, 

• Make your school as safe and secure an envi- 
ronment as you would want to have your own 
children attend. 

• Have the courage to stop doing things that 
don't work. 

• Love what you do or do something else. 



Catch students doing things right, rather than doing 
things wrong. 

Listen to people with your ears — hear them with 
your heart. 

Believe that our profession can shape the world 
future. 

Define the passion in your heart for education. 

Be the chief learner and teacher. 

Encourage risk-taking for the sake of learning. 

We cannot demand a standard of behavior from our 

students and fail to exhibit those same standards. 

Do not take students' basic need of safety for granted or 

overlook it until an incident occurs. 
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'Heartware,' not hardware 



In my 30 years of working in inner- 
city schools, I have witnessed the de- 
cline in student behavior that mirrors 
the rise of violence in society — the 
increase in violent assaults on cam- 
pus, gang involvement, drug use, 
sexual activity, suicide and other acts 
that, besides bringing great harm to 
those involved, leave others in the 
community feeling helpless, power- 
less, even more disadvantaged than 
before. 

Typically, the schools' response is 
greater reliance on the police and 
other campus security agencies. I pro- 
pose that educators give education a 
chance: that we teach values and re- 
spect for human life through a com- 
prehensive school-based program 
centered on a non-violence curricu- 
lum at all grade levels. Some of the 
key ingredients would be: 

Parent involvement. Parent centers 
at every school should be a budgeted 
priority. These centers would be 
staffed by parent workers who would 
coordinate all parent volunteer activi- 
ties on a daily basis, including super- 
vision, class visitations, phone calls to 
other parents and support for teachers 
and staff. Parents walking the halls of 
schools daily are more effective than 
police officers in creating a nurturing 
and "student-friendly" atmosphere. 

In this regard, parents should be in- 
formed about, and encouraged to use, 
laws that allow them to request paid 
time off from work to visit school 
during school hours. A California law 
allows parents up to four hours a year 
per child. It has been in effect for a 
year but most parents are not aware of 
their right and few schools promote it. 

Curriculum. A non-violence cur- 
riculum should be made mandatory in 
all schools in order to prepare our 



children to live in a multiethnic, 
multicultural and economically disparate 
society. Students can be taught to recog- 
nize the behaviors that create conflict, 
hatred, oppression, racism, sexism, pov- 
erty and other conditions that generate 
violent responses. Conflict resolution 
should be taught at all grade levels. 

Peer counseling and community ser- 
vice. This should be mandatory, particu- 
larly for grades 7-12. Teams of peer 
counselors trained in conflict resolution, 
nurturing and peer support activities 
would be as active as athletic teams and 
as aggressive as middle linebackers in 
rescuing potential dropouts and other at- 
risk students. The celebration of saved 
lives is more significant than any athletic 
award banquet. Community-service 
projects should be required of all student 
clubs and athletic teams. 

Anti'gang education. Programs in this 
aspect of non-violence, particularly de- 
signed to address the needs of young 
men, must be implemented no later than 
grade four. Most negative, violent and 
gang-related activity in our society is 
initiated by males, with vulnerable fe- 
males participating as supporters and ul- 
timate victims. Male mentors must be 
actively recruited to serve as role models 
for male students. The absence of fathers 
in so many homes is self-generating and 
will continue to expand unless an educa- 
tion approach is adopted that specifi- 
cally addresses young men. \nd it must 
be unapologetic in the face of resistance 
from other segments of the community 
who may be unnerved by the concept of 
a unified minority male agenda that 
seeks salvation through cooperation 
rather than competition. 

As an educator, I call upon my col- 
leagues to demand an educational solu- 
tion rather than the reactionary response 
of demanding expanded law enforce- 



ment. Most education codes do not 
address the concept of love as a re- 
quired behavior on the part of educa- 
tors. While demanding increased sala- 
ries and decision-making authority, 
we have forgotten our professional 
and ethical commitment to behave 
differently and effectively in response 
♦o the needs of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Wc can no longer label the vic- 
tims as "at-risk youth" and "drop- 
outs*' when we may be guilty of 
generating a risk-enhancing environ- 
ment with "push-out** behaviors. 

The home-school relationship, too, 
must be expanded. It can no longer be 
narrowly defined by a handful of par- 
ents assisting the school through 
PTA, advisory council and booster 
club activities. Ideally, a parent 
would be present in every classroom 
every day, observing the educational 
process. We educators must encour- 
age parents* presence or it will never 
occur. Too often I have heard my col- 
leagues protest the presence of "too 
many" parents; apparently, many of 
us feel intimidated by the thought of 
them observing our teaching on a 
daily basis. Yet excellence hac noth- 
ing to fear from observation. We 
should reject our fear and move 
bravely into the 21st century before it 
is too late. Individual acts of heroism 
on the part of a few heroic teachers 
are insufficient to institutionalize ex- 
cellence; our thrust must be designed 
to change our collective behavior as 
educators. When the community re- 
sponds to problems of violence with 
demands for metal-detectors at 
schools, or more patrol cars or other 
enforcement hardware, we must re- 
spond with "heart ware"; the educa- 
tional community must respond as 
educators. 

George J. McKenna HI is superinten- 
dent of the Inglewood Unified School 
District. This editorial first appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times, March 27, 
1992. 
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Success strategies 
for urban schools 




Many are working toward meeting the 
objectives of Education 2000. The Coun- 
cil of the Great City Schools, which in- 
cludes over 70 national organizations, 
has developed a series of strategies that 
support these goals. 

The Council maintains that meeting 
the national educational goals cannot be 
accomplished by schools alone; it seeks 
to share information that will enable all 
interested organizations to actively par- 
ticipate in addressing the complex prob- 
lems that face urban schools. 

In a series of workshops, Council 
members have formulated additional ob- 
jectives to help achieve the national 
goals. 

The development of these new objec- 
tives was not intended to denigrate the 
American educational system. Rather, it 
is hoped that these additional, related 
goals will serve as impetus for further 
creative action regarding the goals of 
Education 2000. By directing attention 
to the specific needs of urban schools, 
the Council hopes to gain a broad base 
of public support for its set of year 2000 
goals for all urban children. Council 
goals and related objectives are: 

Goal One: All children will star! school 
ready to learn. 

• Provide full developmental programs 
for needy children; 

• Adequately staff and equip prekinder- 
garten programs; 

• Supply child care to cliildreii of 
students; 

• Offer parenting training; and 

• Coordinate affordable community 
preschool services. 



Goal Two: Urban schools will increase 
their graduation rates so they are at 
least comparable to the national aver- 
age, especially among students of vari- 
ous racial, disability, language, ethnic 
and economic backgrounds. 

• Reduce dropouts by 50 percent by the 
year 2000; and by another 50 percent 
by 2010; 

• Reduce annual in-grade retention rates 
by 10 percent; 

• Increr.se rates of annual graduation; 

• Increase daily attendance rates; and 

• Increase the number of dropouts who 
return to school. 

Goal Three: Schools and communities 
will demonstrate high expectations for 
all learners so that urban students will 
attain a level of achievement that will al- 
low them to successfully compete with 
students nationally and internationally 
in our global community. 

• Close the gap in levels of academic 
achievement between urban and sub- 
urban students; 

• Close the gaps in racial, ethnic, cul- 
tural and socio-economic academic 
achievement levels; 

Improve student test scores across all 
four quartiles; 

• Increase numbers of students who take 
the SAT or ACT; boost average scores 
annually; 

• Equal or exceed norms on nationally 
standardized tests; 

• Increase enrollment in core curriculum 
subjects; and 

• Increase student enrollment in ad- 
vanced science, math and college pre- 
paratory courses. 



Goal Four: Schools will be adequately 
staffed with qualified teachers who are 
culturally and racially sensitive and who 
reflect the racial characteristics of their 
students. 

• Increase percentages of minority 
teachers; 

• Provide adequate multicultural train- 
ing and curricula: and 

• Increase the number of teachers, par- 
ticularly special area teachers. 

Goal Five: Gradtuues will be fully pre- 
pared to enter and successfully complete 
higher education, experience successful 
employment, and exercise their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

• Increase the number of graduates who 
enter four-year degree programs; 

• Upgrade vocational education; 

• Increase community participation and 
the number of eligible registered vot- 
ers; and 

• Increase skills for reasoning, critical 
thinking, problem solving and deci- 
sion making. 

Goal Six: Schools will be free of drugs 
and alcohol, .students will be well-nour- 
ished and healthy, and .schools will be 
well-maintained and .safe. 

• Reduce drug and alcohol use, posses- 
sion and di.stribution; 

• Expand Drug- Free School Zones; 

• Provide adequate nutrition and nutri- 
tion education; 

• Ensure student health: 

• Reduce teen pregnancy rates; 

• Develop students' self-confidence and 
self-esteem; 

• Provide buildings that are clean, bar- 
rier-free and well-maintained; 

• Ensure students a safe and supportive 
environment; and 

• Coordinate interagency services to 
youth and families. 

When urban students' primary needs 
of adequate nutrition, physical and emo- 
tional health and security in their learn- 
ing environment are attained, they will 
then be able to pursue a comprehensive 
and meaningful education. 
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LEGAL UPDATE 



Making good 
the wrong done 




Perhaps no other issue generates more 
attention in safe sehool discussions these 
days than the subjcet of liability. The 
speeter of liability often serves as the 
catalyst for change. This change would 
not otherwise occur with regard to 
school safety if not for the need to com- 
ply with the injunctive orders that are is- 
sued in the ordinary ci\ il case. 

Moreover, when damage av/ards are 
made in liability cases, school officials 
often find the ni>e Ives paying twice — 
first to change the environment to elimi- 
nate the unsafe conditions and second to 
compensate the victim for any injuries 
sustained. 

A wider range of remedies 

In the past, nian\ liability issues were 
easy to avoid through a combination of 
good management and anticipation of 
the type of school safety issues that 
found their way into courts: failure to su- 
pervise or failure to warn. But today, 
courts and legislatures are devising new 
rights to provide victims of unsafe 
sehool environments remedies that in- 
creasingly include monetary damages. 

This year, the Supreme Court of the 
United States approved this trend by ex • 
panding the range of remedies in suits 
against sehool districts that receive fed- 
eral funds. The suit, while limited in its 
facts to sexual harassment, provides a 
framework for expanding school damage 
liability by simply following the federal 
dollar to the doorstep of the school. 

In Franklin v. Gwinnett County Public 
Schools, the Court held that Title IX of 
the Education Amendment of 1972 per- 
mits suits for damages against school of- 



ficials found liable for sexual harassment 
that occurs on campus,' 

In Franklin, a student from North 
Gwinnett High School filed suit alleging 
that while attending the high school she 
was subject to continual sexual harass- 
ment by a teacher. The student described 
the abuse as including "sexually oriented 
conversations in which she was asked 
about her sexual experiences with her 
boyfriend and whether she would con- 
sider ha\ing sexual intercourse with an 
older man." The student also alleged that 
the teacher — also a sports coach at the 
school — forced sexual relations with 
her while on campus. In one such inci- 
dent, the teacher allegedly "interrupted a 
class, requested that the teacher excuse 
[the student], and took her to a private 
office."- 

Other teachers were said to have been 
aware of the problem and to have con- 
fronted the principal. Although Hill de- 
nied the allegations, he eventually re- 
signed. Franklin's allegations have never 
gone to trial. 

She pressed her complaint and filed a 
lawsuit seeking damages from the school 
district. However, a federal judge in At- 
lanta. Georgia, dismissed her suit, ruling 
that Title IX did not permit damage 
awards, and an appeals court upheld that 
conclusion. 

Pre>ious assumption^, no longer hold 

Prior to Franklin most schools would not 
think that such a suit would result in 
damage awards. First, most state public 
schools assume that they arc protected 
from damage awards because of the sov - 
ereign immunity from such suits thai the 



state enjoys, including the Eleventh 
Amendment protection from such suits 
in federal court. 

Second* even when such suits were 
filed in state or federal court » the range 
of remedies for liability often included 
only a declaratory judgment or injunc- 
tive relief in some form. 

Further* while criminal charges might 
have been filed against the teacher in- 
volved, the scope of liability for the 
school would be thought limited and 
easy to defend. This would be particu- 
larly true when the basis of the suit was 
intentional harassment — as was the 
case in Fran, I in. 

However, i^' Franklin, the basis of the 
suit was Title IX which provides that: 
No person in the United States shalK 
on the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance.' 

The Supreme Court held that Congress 
intended to provide a wide ran^e of rem- 
edies for violations of Title IX. The dif- 
ficulty in the Franklin case was interpre- 
tive; Congress neither expressly 
provided that violations to Title IX could 
be enforced in a private lawsuit nor did 
it mention anything about monetary 
damages for such violation. 

Dissenting views 

Because the Court approves of damage 
awards by inference, the Franklin case 
represents something of a major case in 
liability law. As a matter of policy, how- 
ever, much has been said against such a 
ruling. 

The Department of Education has its 
own enforcement branch, the Office of 
Civil Rights, that investigates alleged 
violations and brings action in appropri- 
ate cases. Often the prospect of losing 
federal funding for educational programs 
is enough to encourage prompt correc- 
tion of Title IX violations. 

Even the United States government 
filed a brief in the Franklin case urging 
the Court to lake these features out of 
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Title IX cnforcemcnl. But the Supreme 
Court held that Congress implicitly pro- 
vided both the right of action and the 
remedy of monetary damages in Title IX 
cases. 

Using any available remedy 

Relying on traditional notions of due 
process, the Court noted that "|vv]here 
legal rights have been invaded, and a 
federal statute provides for a general 
right to sue for such an invasion, federal 
courts may use any available remecV 
make good the wrong done/'' 

Noting that this principle runs deep in 
American jurisprudence, the Court con- 



eluded that only Congress would limit 
remedies statutory cases. ''Absent clear 
direction to the contrary by Congress, 
the federal courts have the power to 
award any appropriate relief in a cogni- 
zable cause of action brought pursuant to 
a federal statute. 

In this regard, the Court noted that 
while the provisions of Title IX were si- 
lent on this question. Congress had been 
moving purposely toward more expan- 
sive remedies in statutory civil rights 
cases. In 1986, Congress passed the 
Civil Rights Remedies Equalization 
Amendment/' Its provisions made it 
easier to sue states in federal court by 
eliminating Eleventh Amendment sover- 
eign immunity for actions based on Title 
IX, Title VI, §504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1975 and the Age Discrimination 
Act of 1975. 

The 1986 law also provided that in 
suits against the state "remedies |werc| 
available ... to the same extent as such 
remedies are available ... in the suit 
against any public or private entity other 
than a state."' In light of these develop- 



ments the Court ruled that it could infer 
that damages were appropriate even 
though Congress did not expressly pro- 
vide for them. 

Significantly, the ruling of the Court 
in the Franklin ease was iniluenccd by 
the nature of the suit. 'Title IX placed 
on the Gwinnett County Schools the 
duty not to discriminate on the basis of 
sex. . . . We believe the same rule should 
apply when a teacher sexually harasses 
and abuses a student," the Court 
reasoned.^ 

Implications to consider 

After Franklin several issues must be 



considered. First is the notion that sexual 
harassment constitutes discrimination 
under Title IX. As the prevalence of 
sexual harassment in society generally 
unfolds, school districts may find them- 
selves paying particular attention to 
screening and criminal record checks at 
the hiring of teachers and other employ- 
ees who have supervision over students. 

Second, the Franklin case clarifies a 
federal standard for determining when 
damages are appropriate for violations of 
federal statutory law. Once a right of ac- 
tion is found, broad remedies are pre- 
sumed unless Congress expresses other- 
wise. Therefore, liability lawsuits in 
federal courts have been reduced to a 
simple formula: if you find a right of ac- 
tion, then you can s jc for damages. 

However, finding a right of action is 
not always easy. In a prior Title IX ease. 
Cannon \\ University of Clucai>o, the 
court did not find express language by 
Congress providing for a right of action, 
but the Court inferred such a right.'' In 
light oi' Franklin, federal courts may be 
more reluctant to find a private right of 



action in a federal statute that is silent on 
the question of remedies. 

Third, the reasoning of the Court in 
Franklin may inllucnce the development 
of liability standards in the states. Slates 
are free to apply different rules of inter- 
pretation to their own statutes. More- 
over, state law may even prevent state 
courts from hearing certain cases. Most 
states now permit some exceptions to 
blanket immunity from damage suits, 
particularly in damage actions involving 
negligent acts of stale employees. After 
Franklin, most victims of state action 
will likely run to the federal courts with 
their claims. States may move to provide 
a state court forum for suits like 
Franklin, in order to avoid having to de- 
fend those claims in federal courts. For 
example, Minnesota just passed a law 
that makes schools liable foi damages in 
sexual harassment cases.'" The Minne- 
sota law defines sexual harassment as 
unwelcome sexual ;',d\ anccs. 

Finally, the result in Franklin adds an 
additional tool to the traditional enforce- 
ment of the Department of Education 
over safety issues in schools that receive 
federal funds. The role of the Depart- 
ment of Education in this regarti has 
been less than clear in the past. 

The Franklin decision provides a natu- 
ral platform for federal emphasis on safe 
school issues. This much is clear: when 
schools use federal funds to help imple- 
ment their educational programs thc\ 
have quite a lot to consider. 
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As the prevcdence of sexual harassment in society 
generally unfolds, school districts may find them- 
selves paying particular attention to screening and 
criminal record checks at the hiring of teachers 
and other employees who have supervision over 
students. 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 



A good idea that 
mokes for bad low 




States that have serious street gang prob- 
lems ha\ e now started to fight baek. 
Legislatures at the state and local level 
are discussing policies and passing laws 
designed to take the fun and profit out of 
gang activity. These laws — created to 
make juvenile and adult gang members 
accountable for their activities — have 
long been advocated by juvenile justice 
law enforcement experts. 

Now that several states have begun to 
address the subject, it is worth comment- 
ing on patterns that are emerging. These 
trends will be discussed in this column 
in upcoming issues o{' School Safety. 

One emerging pattern is the enactment 
of laws that mandate parental responsi- 
bility. There is increasing agreement that 
one of the keys to stopping the escala- 
tion of gang-related violence is to obtain 
the cooperation of parents of "hard core** 
and "at-risk" ju\ eniles. These discus- 
sions frequently examine the possibility 
of making parents responsible — as a 
matter of law — for the violent acts of 
their children. 

Parental responsibility is really not a 
new concept: niany states have existing 
laws that make parents and guardians li- 
able for the acts of their children who 
destroy public property. 

Some slates routinely enforce laws 
that fine parents for their truant children. 
Other laws make parents liable for fail- 
ure to secure guns and rifles that end up 
in the hands of children,' or for failing to 
adequately support their children who 
end up as wards of the state. Wisconsin 
even has a law that makes parents liable 
for the support of their unmarried chil- 



dren when they have babies out of wed- 
lock.- But the expansion of the concept 
as an additional tool in the war against 
street gang activity is focused on the 
criminality of parental unfitness. 

California. Florida, Kentucky and 
New York have led the way by enacting 
legislation on criminal parental responsi- 
bility. Other states and cities have found 
the policy attractive and are tinkering 
with different versions of such a law. 
The city of Norwalk, California, now 
fines parents of delinquent children up to 
$250() and Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
prosecutes parents for the crimes of their 
children. 

Parental responsibility policies repre- 
sent a radical departure from settled 
common law. Under the comtiion law. 
the parent-child relationship was not a 
basis for vicarious liability. At common 
law. parental liability for a child's tort 
was imposed only when there was an 
agency relationship or when the parent 
was himself or herself guilty in some 
way in the commission of the crime. 
This notion led to the law s that exist in 
most slates which make parents respon- 
sible for **contributing to the delin- 
quency of a minor.** 

But parental responsibility as a matter 
of criminal law is serious business, h in- 
fers, among other things, that parents 
had criminal intent as a motivating fac- 
tor in their failure to play a proper role 
in raising a child. This concept repre- 
sents a serious flaw in such laws and ex- 
plains why parental responsibility laws 
have not become more popular. 

First, proving criminal intent is very 



difficult as a practical matter. Inferring 
this intent runs into constitutional prob- 
lems. Parental responsibility over the 
raising of a child is deemed a constitu- 
tional right, implicit in the concept of 
liberty (or privacy, as most modern 
scholars refer to it) in the Bill of Rights. 
State laws that regulate activity in this 
realm must be carefully formulated to 
avoid invalidation on this ground. 

Second, in order for the parental re- 
sponsibility law to evade this flaw, it 
must be carefully drafted and expertly 
enforced to avoid intruding too much 
into the fundamental rights of parents. 
This may be too great a burden for most 
state policymakers to overcome. 

Phrases such as ^'reasonable care, su- 
pervision and control** do not have an es- 
tablished meaning that would permit fair 
notice to parents of what constitutes vio- 
lation of parental responsibility laws, 
The standards of notice m all states re- 
quire that the terms of a law be precise 
enough that ordinary citizens (not law- 
yers) are not forced to guess what activ- 
ity violates the law. Standards of notice 
also prevent law enforcement officials 
from arbitrarily enforcing the law. 

For example, the California courts re- 
cently nullified one of their laws. In 
Gary Williams v. Ira Reiner.^ the court 
invalidated the law because it "lacks the 
necessary specificity to provide either 
fair notice to parents or a standard of 
enforcement.** 

In short, parental responsibility may 
represent a good idea that makes for a 
bad law. The difficulty of being suffi- 
ciently precise may result in a law that is 
vague and unevenly enforced, impinging 
on the fundamental right of privacy. 

Endnotes 

1. Fla. Stat. Ann. §§790. 173-790. 174 (Wcsl 1976 & 
Supp. 1990). 

2. Wis. Stat. Ann. §49.90 ( WcM 1987 & Supp. 
1990). 

3. 1 Cal. app- 4d 11 1 1 : 2 Cal. Reporter 2d 472 
( 1992). The state has filed an appeal on the 
matter before the California Supreme Court. 

Prepared by Bernard Jantes, special 
counsel for NSSC. 
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RESOURCE UPDATE 



A new approach to 
violence prevention 




Deadly Consequences, by Deborah 
Frothrow-Stith. M.D,, Harper Collins, 
1991. 

Too much violence exists in our lives. 
We all abhor it, yet we do littie to 
actively prevent it. The consequences of 
violence affect the victim and the 
perpetrator, but all of us suffer from its 
repercussions. 

Unfortunately, the criminal justice 
system is reactive. Little happens until a 
crime is committed and then it is too 
late for prevention strategies. It is 
important to determine ways to inter- 
vene before blame becomes necessary. 
Deadly Consequences examines the 
importance of both preventing violence 
through multidisciplinary approaches 
and of providing young people with 
alternatives to such behavior. 

Deborah Prothrow-Stith» M.D. is 
currently Assistant Dean at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. She served for 
two years as the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Public Health, and has 
worked for Community Care Systems 
Inc., a Boston-based psychiatric firm. 
Dr. Prothrow-Stith is known for her 
work in adolescent health and in pre- 
venting youth violence. 

As a medical practitioner, the author 
has seen more than her share of the 
consequences of violence in the 
emergency room. She believes that this 
carnage demands a public health 
approach; intervention and prevention 
of violent acts should be responsibilities 
of medical professionals, not unlike 
their attention to attempted suicide and 
child abuse. 



A public health approach alone, 
however, cannot change the course of 
violence in this country. She contends 
that collaborative efforts from agencies 
representing criminal justice, public and 
mental health, social services and 
education are necessary. 

A multidisciplinary approach to 
violence is the most effective cure for 
this burgeoning epidemic, according to 
Prothrow-Stith. Help is possible by 
altering attitudes and behavior, not only 
of those committing the crimes, but also 
of those professionals dealing with the 
dilemma. A change of perspective, 
though, requires knowledge of the 
causes of violence. 

Poverty leads to violence 

Poverty, rather than race, makes victims 

vulnerable to violence. Those awash in 

poverty, Prothrow-Stith writes, strike 

out at the nearest target, usually another 

person or group of people just like 

themselves. 

Research indicates that regardless of 
race or class, when large numbers of 
men are out of work and large numbers 
of families are headed by women, the 
rate of crime and violence in that 
community rises sharply. Although 
anger is a normal human emotion, free- 
Ooating or non-specific anger — 
accompanied by feelings of frustration 
and helplessness — will often result in 
hopelessness. 

Additionally, the negative impact of 
the media, including television and 
movies, is more profound than par- 
enting practices in influencing anti- 
social young adults. Young males 



growing up in poverty and in homes 
that lack non-violent male role models 
are the most vulnerable to television's 
message that heroes use violence to 
serve their purposes. 

Consequently, the lives of children 
who are poor are shaped by an environ- 
ment saturated with violence and fear. 

Those who witness and are the 
victims of violence often become its 
perpetrators. That which separates 
armed teenagers in inner-city neighbor- 
hoods from their more affluent peers in 
the suburbs are the choices that are 
available. When there is no real 
opportunity, adolescents by default 
choose what makes them feel better, 
what the media portrays as glamorous 
and exciting, and what counteracts the 
grinding boredom of poverty. 

Contrary to pop.-Iar beliefs. Dr. 
Prothrow-Stith contends that gang and 
drug violence are manifestations, not 
causes, of our nation's terrible problem 
with violence. As reported in the book, 
psychologist Mohammed Seedat blames 
escalating gang violence in Boston on 
the rage of children whose basic need 
for protection and safety — a need that 
every child possesses — has not been 
met. 

Gangs satisfy a whole range of 
normal adolescent needs, such as peer 
approval and acceptance. Violent 
gangs, however, are not normal. Ac- 
cording to the author, violent gangs 
arise when young people face a future 
of limited opportunity and despair. 
Unfortunately, fighting and violence 
present these children with an alterna- 
tive to the boredom and the feelings of 
depression that are endemic in the 
poorest neighborhoods. 

More than just a drug problem 

The drug problem decimating the inner- 
city neighborhoods is more than just a 
drug problem. It is also a job problem, a 
housing problem, a family problem, a 
problem of hope and hopelessness. 
Prothrow-Stith believes that a society 
which thwarts the desire of so many 
young people to have a place in its 
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Icgiiimatc economic life is tragically in 
need of reform. 

Violence also surrounds the sale and 
distribuiion of drugs. However, this 
violence does not originate with the 
inability to handle anger and other 
emotions. Instead, it is calculated and 
premeditated. Unfortunately, the federal 
government pours billions of dollars 
into the prohibition of drugs but few 
resources are allocated to prevention 
and treatment of drug use. 

Education, or the lack of it, has a 
profound influence on young lives. 
Social .scientists and educators have 
proven that children tend to perform 
academically as they are expected to 
perform. For a variety of reasons, 
teachers often harbor negative expecta- 
tions and reinforcement for black 
students, quickly debuoying these 
students' enthusiam and performance in 
.school. 

Dr. James Comer, professor of child 
psychiatry, believes that when kids 
realize that they are not part of the 
economic and social mainstream, they 
stop trying to bond with school and 
with teachers. They loose faith in the 
school's power to educate them, in their 
own power to become educated, and in 
the notion that any of it matters. 

As a result, by the time many of these 
.students reach high school, they cannot 
read or write. Many drop out. while 
others join gangs and perpetuate the 
violence in their communities. Schools 
can prevent violence by ensuring that 
all children are well-served academi- 
cally and by teaching children to 
manage conflict and anger. 

Learning prevents violence 
Through her research, Prothrow-Stith 
observed that learning itself is a form of 
violence prevention. She also observed 
that: 

• Cognitive skills learned through 
studying help children reason their 
way through stressful and dangerous 
situations. 

• Well-developed language skills help 
young people think before striking 



and use words instead of force to 
persuade. 

• Circumstances that [promote learning 
promote the survival of children. 

• Children who succeed at school are at 
less risk for violence than their non- 
successful peers. 

Prothrow-Stith developed a violence 
prevention curriculum while working 
with students in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, The curriculum is designed to fit 
within a tenth-grade health course and 
deals with using anger to better oneself 
and one's family. The curriculum 
models a successful campaign to reduce 
smoking. It is designed to teach young 
people, especially inner-city males, that 
they are at risk of becoming both the 
perpetrators and the victims of violence 
and that violence is not inevitable — 
they do have choices. 

The violence prevention course 
provides these young people with 
alternatives to fighting. The lessons 
present information about violence and 
homicide and the nature of anger and 
ways of dealing with it. Conflict 
resolution and mediation also are 
addressed, but violence prevention, 
which is more crisis-driven, receives 
the majority of the attention. 

Educating students about violence is 
not an easy process. Prothrow-Stith 
believes that there is no better place 
than school for children to learn to get 
along Vfith one another peacefully, 
However, the help of the entire commu- 
nity is needed in order to save youth 
from the vise of violence. 

Individually, we do not have the 
power to ban the sale of handguns, end 
the sale of illicit drugs or require that 
violence be portrayed realistically in the 
mass media. Deborah Prothrow-Stith 
believes that collectively we can 
accomplish what appears to be an 
overwhelming task. It is the ordinary 
people, the people who care, who can 
make a difference. 

Prepared by Jane Grady, executive as- 
sistant for NSSC 



NSSC offers new 
resource for teaching 
responsibility 



Teaching personal and social 
responsibility is the theme of a 
new book soon to be published 
by the National School Safety 
Center, This 130-page book, 
written by two education practi- 
tioners, offers insight into the 
difficult task of preparing stu- 
dents to take responsibility for 
themselves and the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

Human nature, all too often, 
seeks the lowest level of re- 
sponsibility while seeking the 
highest expression of freedom 
and rights. When left un- 
checked at home and school, 
this often translates into disobe- 
dience, disruption, violence, tru- 
ancy, early pregnancy, drug 
abuse and, in general, a lack of 
appropriate self-control and mo- 
tivation In young people. 

Schools can play an important 
leadership role with students, 
parents and the community in 
teaching responsibility skills. 
Children can be taught to be au- 
tonomous, self-reliant, coopera- 
tive, decisive, respectful and 
persistent. The ideas, sugges- 
tions and model curricula set 
forth in Developing Personal 
and Social Responsibility 
are designed to serve as a 
framework on which to build 
successful school and commu- 
nity programs aimed at training 
young people to be responsible 
citizens. 

To reserve your copy, send 
check for S9 per copy to NSSC, 
4165 Thousand Oaks Boule- 
vard, Suite 290, Westlake Vil- 
lage, CA 91362. Check must 
accompany order. 
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PRINCIPALS^>/LEADERSHIP 



Myra C. Bryan 




Paul Casciano 




Francine C. Fernandez 



Excellence is a focal topic this Olympic year. The imagination is 
caught, riveted upon the dreams and long-held hopes of the 
dedicated individuals who push themselves toward personal 
perfection. Nothing less than the best is acceptable, yet much 
more than the best is demanded as each strives to excel, 
extending personal goals to increasing levels of achievement. 
The quest for excellence is a common theme among this year's 
Principals of Leadership. These outstanding men and women 
have displayed to their respective schools, and the communities 
that surround them, positive examples of guidance; they confirm 
the trust accorded them by their students' parents. Excellence 
has been defined as that which "cannot be coerced or mandated. 
Rather, It is a condition to which Individuals may aspire." Each 
of these men and women have decided that the norm is unac- 
ceptable, that the usual can become the unusual through dili- 
gence and perseverance. 

From superiority in overall school climate to programs prepar- 
ing tomorrow's adults for tomon-ow's job market, from firm 
nurturing of potential dropouts to Innovative curriculum, these 
examples of excellence demonstrate advantageous use of all 
available talent. Constmctive and creative utilization of time is 
cleariy evident, as is emphatic stress upon mental discipline as 
the best means of achieving an orderiy* safe, productive school 
environment. 

The 1992 "Principals of Leadership" are (counterclockwise 
from top left): Myra C. Bryan, Socastee High School, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina; Paul Casciano, Mork;hes Elementary 
School, Moriches, New York; Francine C. Fernandez, Kailua 
Elementary, Kailua, Oahu, Hawaii; Dorothy Travis Johnson, 
Lapham Park Assessment Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Dianna 
Lindsay, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Stella Loeb-Munson, Caledonia Elementary School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; William Martin, Bleyl Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas; David Snead, Cass Technteal High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Stephen Swymer, General Wayne Middle School, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania; and M. Jody Tyson, Stovall Junior High 
School, Houston, Texas. 

Presented as a public service by the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the nmtonal 
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School Safety 

Publishing on your behalf to advocate changes 
that will positively affect schools nationwide, the 
School Safety News Service is the definitive and 
most comprehensive source for school crime 
prevention planning available. 

Subscribers receive monthly updates on the 
most critical issues facing our schools. News 
updates from around the country pro- 
vide insight and strategies related to 
drugs, gangs, weapons, discipline, 
schoolyard bullying and other 
concerns vital to the safety of all 
schoolchildren. Thought-provoking I 



News Service 

commentary from prominent experts complement the 
hard-news reports. 

The School Safety News Service includes three 
issues of the School Safety newsjournal, published in 
the fall, winter ana spring, and six issues of School 
Safety Update, published m October. November. 
December, February, March and ApnI. Annual 
subscnption is S119. {S129 outside the United States) 
For more information or to subscribe to the School 
Safety News Service, write: NSSC. 4165 Thousand 
Oaks Blvd., Suite 290. Westlake Village, 

CA 91362. Please enclose check 
with your order. 
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From reading, writing and arithmetic to rage, risJc and 
retaliation, teachers today face many new challenges. 
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Reading, writing 
and retaliation 




By Ronald D. Stephens 
NSSC Executive Director 

Teachers have increasingly become the 
target of violence and intimidation in 
America's public schools. Years ago, 
teachers, along with law enforcement of- 
ficers or other supervising adults, were 
held in high esteem. 

Today they must rely on much more 
than official authority — they must have 
personal qualities and skills to assist 
them in commanding a level of respect 
and control necessary to teach young 
people. 

In 1978, the National Institute of 
Education's Violent Schools/ Safe 
Schools Study reported that 5,200 teach- 
ers were assaulted or attacked evcrv' 
month — 1 .000 seriously enough to re- 
quire medical attention. Although there 
has not been a major study since 1978, a 
composite of other regional and state re- 
ports, including news media accounts 
of violence directed at teachers, indicates 
that teacher victimization is increasing. 

The United Federation of Teachers in 
New York and the New York City Board 
of Education have jointly established the 
Victim Support Program (VSP) to help 
teachers through the trauma and recov- 
ery of violent events. But the physical 
harm does not reflect the entire picture. 
Psychological damage can be equally dis- 
abling to the teacher. A 1987 U.S. De- 
partment of Education survey reported 
that 29 percent of teachers had consid- 
ered leaving the teaching profession be- 
cause of violence and intimidation. 

Many report that their university train- 
ing did not adequately prepare them to 



do their work. The California Teacher 
Credentialing Commission has become 
so concerned about this issue that it has 
established a State Advisory Panel to de- 
velop recommended teacher training and 
leadership strategies to better prepare 
teachers for the classroom. The final re- 
port, with recommendations, should be 
available by September, 1993. 

Creating a positive campus climate be- 
gins by empowering teachers with the 
skills necessary to control and manage 
students. Educators are nov/ beginning 
to realize the importance of safety factors 
to the educational process. 

Teacher safety will become a major 
bargaining chip of the 1990s. Already 
teachers are demanding to know who is 
in their class, the kind of emergency 
backup support they will have when a 
disruptive problem occurs, the type of 
communication capability available and 
the kind of support the district will pro- 
vide to teacher victims. 

Supporting the teacher requires a vast 
array of district services. As state and 
municipal governments tighten their 
budgets and cut back on nonteaching po- 
sitions, the budget reductions directly af- 
fect teaching effectiveness. Many of the 
services that once supported the teacher 
are no longer available. Reduced custo- 
dial care, counseling cutbacks, reduction 
of school security personnel, textbook 
and supply retrenchment, increased class 
size — all of these changes place new re- 
quirements on the teacher. 

Teacher effectiveness is synonymous 
with system effectiveness. For education 
to flourish, it is essential to develop 
systemwide strategies that comprehen- 



sively and collectively engage the 
community's resources and energies. Our 
teachers deserve this basic support. 

Several key individuals have contrib- 
uted to this issue of School Safety, focus- 
ing on the current trends and issues of 
teacher and staff victimization. 

Edward Muir of the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers examines efforts to 
prevent school crime and victimization 
in New York City schools. Historically^ 
efforts there have centered on enhancing 
supervision, technology and hardware. 

Kendall Johnson, a family therapist 
and mentor teacher in a school for 
troubled teens in Claremont, California, 
has written a new book about schtx)l cri- 
sis management. His article on cumula- 
tive traumatic stress provides an inter- 
vention model to help schools build 
teamwork and cohesion after chronic ex- 
posure to crisis and stress. 

VSP program psychologist/coordinator 
June Feder and the National Organiza- 
tion for Victim Assistance in Washing- 
ton, D.C., suggest ways to help under- 
stand and support individuals who have 
been victimized. Peter Commanday pro- 
vides practical techniques for dealing 
with disruptive students. Through his 
Peacemaking Institute, Commanday con- 
ducts training seminars that are aimed at 
improving teachers' chances of everyday 
survival. 

Michael Grant, a veteran school- 
teacher, had an explosive device contain- 
ing one-fourth of a stick of dynamite 
thrown at his head. Currently on leave of 
absence from his teaching duties. Grant 
offers his personal p>ersp>ective on how 
schools can prevent such incidents. 

Bernard James of NSSC discusses cur- 
rent issues in school liability as they re- 
late to teacher and staff victin\ization. 
Who will assume the risk of teaching in 
today's often violent schools? 

A noteworthy local study validates 
nationally reported estimates regarding 
the number of students who carry weap- 
ons to school. Kelly Jay Asmussen re- 
ports about his survey of senior high 
school students from a small urban city 
in the Midwest. 
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EDWARD MUm 



Conventioncd efforts to prevent teacher victimization and school 
violence have focused on enhancing secuiity forces, technology 
and hardware. Additional approaches are indicated 



School staff victimization: 
Monitoring the trends 



The United Federation of Teachers 
(UFT) has been tracking incident reports 
from New York City school staffers for 
more than 20 years. This process was in- 
stituted because the anecdotal reports 
from teachers did not match the official 
reports from the board of education. The 
UFT noted a serious underreporting 
problem. 

The UFT's early reports were rather 
simple. Union representatives in schools 
were given forms lo report assaults and 
thefts. For years, the form was called the 
"assault/robbery form/* AW the data was 
hand entered on long ledger sheets. The 
union's School Safety Committee and 
the school system's Office of School 
Safety agreed in the mid-1970s to share 
data. The board's data collection and re- 
porting was also done by hand. 

Early report.s 

What kinds of problems were found in 
the 1970s? Contrarv' to what some people 
believe, they were not the good old days. 
Note these examples from the 1978 an- 
nual report: 

September 23: — "A large group of 
male students kicked open my door. 
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While one student held me against the 
wall the others grabbed at my breasts, 
buttocks and thighs." 

October 6: — **She approached me from 
the rear and attempted to strangle me. 
Her grip was so tight around my neck 
that I could not even call for help." 

October 18: — "One of the boys pushed 
me. I fell backwards, hitting my spine 
and head on the corner of the closet. The 
headaches, vomiting and blurred vision 
became quite severe." 

November 16: — *Two unknown males 
entered my room, assaulted me and 
ripped the gold chain from my neck," 

November 30; — "Parent assaulted me 
with fists and with an umbrella. She 
would not let me out of the room," 

December 13: — "While attempting to 
stop two students from, fighting, one stu- 
dent turned to me and kicked me in the 
groin and scratched my face. I was out of 
work for seven weeks." 

January 6: — "A student assaulted me. 
He tried to strangle me with my own 
jewelr>'. He punched me in the face and 
attempted to stab me with a twelve inch 
knife." 

January 13: — "As I sat behind my desk 



I was hit by a Jack Daniels bottle thrown 
in my door." 

March 1 : — "During a conference with 
a male parent, the parent punched me in 
the jaw and neck. When he left the build- 
ing he told the principal that I was a 
dead man." * 

March 21: — "Three youths entered my 
room and asked my name. When I told 
them, one hit me on the head. As I stood 
up to defend myself, one sprayed a sub- 
stance into my face. I was immediately 
blinded." (This teacher was hospitalized 
with acid burns to the corneas.) 

Each of these incidents is pretty tough, 
but not one mention of a gun was made. 

Focus on manpower 

Formerly, a great deal of the focus cen- 
tered upon increasing the number and 
improving the performance of security 
guards, called Student Service Officers. 
They were poorly trained and poorly 
paid. Many came from a federal jobs pro- 
gram, the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act. The requirements were 
minimal, with unemployment a major 
criterion. Officers wore no uniforms and 
were utilized solely in the high schools. 
Some proved more trouble than they 
were worth. 

In the 1977-78 school year, incidents 
involving teachers totaled 3.367 — an 
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increase of 7 percent from the picN'ioiis 
year. Ineludcd were 2,287 pliysical at- 
laeks and 834 thefts, of which 164 were 
robberies or foreibie thefts. Because of 
simple data gathering procedures, little 
else can be concluded concerning the 
staff. However, one trend continues. The 
majority of incidents occur in a distinct 
minority of schools. 

In the mid-197()s, Los Angeles psy- 
chiatrist Alfred Block published an ar- 
ticle comparing the symptoms of school 
crime victims to the symptoms of w ar- 
time victims suffering from combat fa- 
tigue and post -trauma stress. UFT's work 
with teacher victims showed Bhick's 
theory io be valid. 

The union offered services of a very 
practical nature to the membership im- 
pacted with these problems. Victims 
were advised of their rights and the pro- 
cedures to follow in order to protect 
those rights. Howc\ cr, through providing 
this nd\ ice o\ er the phone and in person, 
it became apparent that staff victims had 
a great many needs thai were not being 
addressed. 

During the 198()s. ihe scluiol security 
force in New York improved markedly. 
One important step provided guards with 
uniforms and radios, Thc\ were given 
improved training and deputized as spe- 
cial officers with arrest pow crs. The Of- 
fice of School Safety expanded its opera- 
tion into the middle and elementary 
schools. By the end of the decade, the of- 
fice became a division; it was the sixth 
largest police force in the nation, with 
over 2,500 officers. 

Focus on technology 

Along with increased staffing, the board 
of education invested more money in se- 
curity technology, though not always 
with the desired results. One of the first 
attempts, SCAN, was a victim of the 
1^75 recession. SCAN was a personal 
alarm system placed in 20 high schools, 
with each staff member given a pen- 
sized activator. When activated, a signal 
was sent to a console in the security 
room. The console would indicate the lo- 
cation of the activation and as.sistance 



could be designated. 

With the budget crunch, the system 
collapsed. In some instances, the person 
monitoring the console was laid off and 
no replacements could be found. Activa- 
tors were lost and could not be replaced. 
The board could not afford to continue 
the repair contract. One school was just 
partially wired for the system when the 
project wa.s abandoned. 

Another significant investment was 
made in burglar alarms that rang at a 
central station when acti\ated. This 
elaborate and expensive system was only 
moderately successful. At times the noise 
of passing trucks or nearby subway trains 
set off the alarms. Another problem was 
police response time. In some New ^'ork 
City police precincts, a school break-in is 
a very low priority crime. Additionally, it 
was determined that the perpetrators of- 
ten kne"/ that they had at least half an 
hour to carry out their spoils. 



Closed circuit television was tried in 
several large schools and was found 
wanting. The concept is good — cameras 
monitor corridors and exits so that a 
small security staff can respond to trou- 
ble in a hurry, 

Problems existed with vandalism, such 
as spray- pa in ted lenses. There was a lack 
of maintenance and repairs for cameras 
and monitors and too little staff to estab- 
lish short monitoring assignments. Long 
assignments caused '*EGO/' eyes gla/.ing 
over, so that riots in corridors wcnl un- 
seen and unreported. 

Pcihaps the worst application of a 
good idea came with a type of two-way 
public address system, sometimes called 



a talk-back system. The concept was 
similar to SCAN. However, instead of 
being remote and portable, the activator 
was hard wired to the wall a few feet be- 
low the public address speaker. Aside 
from being very limited in emergency 
situations, in some schools, students hit 
the switch many times throughout the 
day. 

Effective investments 

Some technology investments did prove 
to be effective. Computcri/ed card entry 
systems have been very successful in the 
high .schools. Students arc given a photo 
identification card. As they enter school, 
they arc required to insert the card into a 
terminal. The computer determines if the 
card is valid, marks the student present 
for the day, indicates if the youngster is 
"wanted" by a dean or guidance coun- 
selor, and even flashes "Happy Birth- 
day I" Young intruders can thus be ex- 



cluded from the school. 

Perhaps the New York program that 
received the most attention was the metal 
detector program. As the 1991-92 school 
>'car began, 20 high schools and two 
middle schools were involved. The pro- 
ject included a number of security offic- 
ers who went from school to school with 
hand-held detectors. The 22 participating 
schools were visited once a week by the 
detector teams. 

To move the students into school 
promptly, every third or &)urth student 
was "scanned," In thQ/mst two years of 
the program, there was significant im- 
provement in the reduction of weapons 
and incidents in those schools. How- 



Computerized caidi entry systems have been very 
successful in the high schools, Students are given a 
photo identification card. As they enter school they 
are required to insert the card into a terminal. The 
computer determines if the card is valid, marks the 
student present for the day, indicates if the young- 
ster is ''wanted" by a dean or guidance counselor, 
and even flashes ''Happy Birthdayr 
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even by ihe end of June 1992, some 
flaws became evident. Students learned 
the routine. Incidents rose on days when 
the detector squads were not there, 

Another technological ciMnponenl that 
accompanied the metal detector concept 
was the electro- magnetic door lock. 
While students were arriving and being 
screened, some method was needed to 
ensure that guns and knives were not 
smuggled through side and back doors. 
Assigning a security officer at every exit 
was wasteful; thai person became a 
$25,000 per annum lock. 

The electro-magnetic door locks, 
which delay opening and indicate at a 
central station that an exit is being at- 
tempted, seemed to be an answer. One 
significant problem arose o\ er the use of 
these locks: they did not conform to fire 
department regulations. The solution in- 
cluded lying that .system into the fire 
alarm and placing a smoke detectiir sys- 
tem throughout the building. 

The current picture 

At the beginning of the 1991 scho(^l year. 
New York City schools had 2,500 trained 
security officers deployed in more than 
1,000 school buildings. Some schools 
had safety technology and programs. 
Several other factors have had a serious 
impact on the safety picture. 

The city of New York, along with the 
rest of the Northeast, was in the midst of 
a recession. An early retirement program 
ushered 4.000 experienced teachers out 
of the system in June of 1991; little more 
than half were replaced by new teachers. 
School opened in September oi' 1991 
with 2,500 fewer teachers and 25,000 
more students, pushing enrollment above 
one million. The ratio o[ school stall to 
students was far past the point of peril. 

The second factor was the alarming in- 
crease in the possession and use of guns 
by teenagers in the city. 

The 1991-92 school year proved to be 
the most \ ii^lent for staff since records 
have been kept, with over 4.000 inci- 
dents. City schools experienced 131 inci- 
dents involving guns in and around cam- 
puses, con-»nared to 45 for the prior year. 



Thirty-lwo people were shot and 4 people 
were killed. The following are examples. 

November 19: — Teacher shot in left 
arm as he departed a Fkooklyn school. 

N()vemher 25: — Teacher shot and 
wounded, and student shot and killed at 
a high school. 

January 7: — Teacher shot as she was 
returning schoo] fn)m a meeting. She 
later died of her wounds. 

I-ebruar) 4; — Shots fired into teacher's 
car as she v\ as parking in \\on\ iif the 
school. 

April 16; — Student sln)t and hurned 
teacher with a stun gun. 

June 2: — Teacher forced at gunpiMUl lo 
drive perpetrator out iif the area. 

In addition to the technology programs 
and security personnel, the cil> police 
depai'tment assigned nmre police tifficei's 
to the sch()(ils. But the 1991-92 scht)ol 
year was still the wovsl on record lor 
staff safety. Why? 

It is surmised that the loss tif many ex- 
perienced teachers, a worse ratio of staff 
l() students and cutbacks in suppiirtive 
scr\'ices were resp()nsible for the in- 
creased \iolence. 

Security forces, technology and hard- 
ware can only do so much. If a school 
system suffers faun understafllng. tiver- 
crowding and int^xperienced staff at all 
levels, there will be severe problems re- 
gardless of the security package that is 
provided. 

The data show that a high percentage 
of staff victims are new teachers. Despite 
all efforts — security officers, security 
techni^U^gy, procedures and policy — a 
\'ital piece is missing. How can we pre- 
vent a staff member i'rom becoming a 
\ ictim? 

Proposed strategies 

By late winter last year, a series of vio- 
lence prevention workshops were intro- 



duced at live school sites throughout the 
city. Reports from participants were most 
encouraging. 

The liFT was also instrumental in 
placing the Straight Talk About Risks 
Program (STAR) into New York City 
schools. The anti-gun violence program 
was designed by the Center to Prevent 
I-landgun Violence. First intuiduced to 
local middle schools on a pilot basis, it 
will expand into the high schools and 
lower grades o\cr the next two years. It 
is much too soon to evaluate the pro- 
gram. STAR complements a number of 
mediation programs already in place in 
our schools. 

ScIkh)Is certainly cannot tackle tliis 
problem alone. When dealing with the 
gun issue, help is needed on the enforce- 
ment end. Very stiff federal and state 
penalties for anyone who sells a haiidgun 
{{) a child are ineffective. The same bu\ 
and bust programs used in the war on 
drugs c(nild be utilized against gun 
sellers. 

The UIT goes well beyond the bread- 
and-butter issues, operating many col- 
laboraii\'e programs with the board of 
education. The Victim Support Program 
is ()ne such efl'ort. 

Three full-time staff members and five 
part-time peiiple ser\'e thousands of staff 
sch(Kil crime \ ictims. Sometimes, a 
phone call and a letter is all that is need- 
ed. At other times, people need help 
dealing with the school system's bureau- 
cracy or the criminal justice system. 
Some \'ictims need psychological coun- 
seling, which is pR)\'ided in a number of 
formats, including short-range, indi- 
vidual or grt)up sessions. 

All of these programs, involving both 
prevention and inter\'ention, depend 
upon a reporting system that provides an 
accurate picture of the safety and security 
situation in each school — one that can 
provide systemwide data in trends, as 
well as time and location studies of inci- 
dents in any school. 

Hopefully, with an accurate informa- 
tion base, additional solutions will .scjon 
emerge to eradicate the senseless victim- 
ization of school staffers. ^ 
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An attack against a teacher can have serious emotional 
end psychological consequences. Concerned response 
helps victims regain a sense of contiol and focus. 



Reducing the trcaima 
of teacher victimization 



Victims ofvioiencc nd abuse often ex- 
perience debilitating pain. In addition to 
the pain resulting from physical injury, 
victims olten experience psychological 
trauma. The sudden, unexpected rupture 
of the fundamental sense of safety caused 
by victimization can lead to varying de- 
grees of psychological distress. 

Problems can include initial feelings of 
shock, disbelief, confusion, disorienta- 
tion, helplessness and vulnerability. 
Later, individuals may experience other 
strong emotional reactions including 
fear, anger, rage and self-blame. Addi- 
tional problems may develop, such as 
sleep disturbance, nightmares, depres- 
sion, phobic reactions and other kinds of 
difficulties. These reactions may persist 
for weeks, months or even longer, and 
may affect many areas of functioning. 

Second injury 

In addition, victims often suffer injury 
not only from the incident, but also from 
the system that fails to provide sufficient 
support as well. Many victims report 
that, rather than receiving help in the af- 
termath of an incident, they are ostra- 
cized, avoided, ignored and sometimes 
even abused. This phenomenon is so 
widespread that researchers have termed 
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it the ''second injury," since victims are 
injured twice: first by the assailant and 
then by systems and individuals who let 
them down. 

The trauma of victimization 

On November 10, 1091, Gail was teach- 
ing geography to her fifth-grade class. 
The students were attentive and in- 
volved. Suddenly, the door opened and a 
student intruder approached. He pointed 
two guns at her and fired three times. No 
bullets were discharged. 

Later the school administration in- 
formed her that the guns were *'just 
toys." They then followed with advice to 
pull herself together and resume her 
classroom duties. That night Gail suf- 
fered a severe and debilitating asthma at- 
tack, had terrifying and recurring night- 
mares, and subsequently became afraid 
to leave her house. 

On April 16, 1992, six intruders 
pushed their way into John's high school 
English class. They arranged themselves 
along one side of the room while block- 
ing the door. For no apparent reason, one 
started a fight with another. While John 
was distracted, a third approaclv. J him 
on the left and deeply slashed his arm 
with a razor, causing him to need more 
than 30 stitches. 

xSince the incident, John, a 20-year 
school system veteran, has been con- 
fused, withdrawn and unable to work. He 
reports that, after three months at home. 



his principal has called him only once. 

In September 1989. the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the New York City 
Board of Education initiated the Victim 
Support Program (VSP) to provide ser- 
vices to school staff victimized by school 
crime. Included are psychological coun- 
seling and various forms of practical as- 
sistance. In the past three years. VSP has 
reached more than 6,000 injured staff 
members and provided intensive services 
to almost 1,000, 

In general, VSP has found that for 
many victims, the treatment that they re- 
ceive in the aftermath is a critical factor 
along the road to recovery. Thus, when 
victims perceive concern, support and 
protection, they appear much better able 
to cope with the emotional onslaught that 
\' i c t i m i z. at i o n p rod u ce s . 

In contrast, when victims perceive ei- 
ther the absence of support or active in- 
sensitivity, they may feel far more vio- 
lated than after the original assault. For 
example, teacher victims report that 
while, on some level, they can come to 
terms with the actions of the assailant — 
perhaps a student driven by a loss of con- 
trol or an intruder driven by greed or 
fear — they cannot eome to terms with 
lack of support from those from whom 
they might have expected help. This ex- 
perience, when it occurs, compounds the 
psychological injury, so that victims feel 
abandoned and betrayed. 

At first, this phenomenon might seem 
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perplexing for two reasons. One, it flics 
in ihc faee of our widely accepted notions 
about support for people in need, and 
two, it contradicts general conceptions 
about pro-social beha\ ior among people 
in helping professions. 

Response to victims 

The response to victims is complex and 
may interfere with the wish, as well as 
the ability, to show support. Victims 
seem to bring out ii "universal fear of 
conlamination" in others, Individuals 
around victims respond as if victimi/.a- 
lion were "catching," as if feeling or 
showing empathy for the injured person 
makes them simihir to that person and 
thus, vulnerable to the same fate. 

''Blaming the victim" or refraining 
from support increases psychological dis- 
tance and reduces feelings of vulnerabil- 
ity, causing people who might be poten- 
tially helpful to back away. This is 
particularly true where there is both 
physical and psychological proximity, as 
in the case of teacher victims in relation- 
ship to colleagues and supervisors. 

Other issues compounding the risk of 
second injury for teachers include super- 
visory accountability for school inci- 
dents, which might attribute blame to the 
individual victim rather than school se- 
curity conditions, and the inclination of 
teachers to blame themselves, feeding the 
corresponding tendency in others. 

Many school staff victims receive ad- 
equate and sufficient support; indeed, 
many report that they are treated with 
care, concern and sensitivity. Those who 
perceive such support fare considerably 
better in the aftermath of victimization 
than those who do not. They have fewer 
difficulties, appear better able to cope 
with problems that do arise and to get on 
with their lives, and seem to experience 
fewer residual problems down the road. 
The available support appears to give 
them an emotional cushion that buffers 
the intense response to vi(Mation. 

Support for victims 

What constitutes adequate support? 
While specific needs may vary from indi- 



vidual to individual, there are general 
principles which cun guide interaction 
with those who have been hurt. 

1 ) Respond as quickly as possible. 
This might seem obvious, but victims of- 
ten speak with bitterness about delays in 
securing administrative, security or 
medical assistance. One teacher told of a 
delay of more than 20 minutes before 
help arrived after she reported that a 
gun-v.'ielding intruder had entered and 
then left her student-tilled room. These 
kinds of experiences can add greatly to 
feelings of distress. 

2) Find out w hai individuals need. 
This may not he so easy since victims 
themselves do not always know what 
they need. For example, many injured 
people experience initial emotional 
numbness. This aflbrds protection 
against overwhelming feelings of distress 
in the immediate aftermath, yet may also 
cloud their judgment about the best 
course of action. 

Roy was attacked in his classroom by 
student intruders who robbed him of his 
wristwatch, beat him and fractured his 
nose. After he secured superficial medi- 
cal attention in the school emergency 
room, he agreed to return to his teaching 
duties for the day and then agreed to a 
previously scheduled classroom observa- 
tion by his supervisor. Days later, at 
home recovering from his injuries 
(which required several months away 
from work), he spoke with rage about in- 
adequate and unreasonable requests. 

The point is that someone needs to as- 
certain the best course of action follow- 
ing an incident, with the focus on meet- 
ing the victim's needs. 

?i) Be (ivailahle. Some victims have a 
need to talk and for someone to listen. 
They may feel frightened, confused and 
agitated. Some may need reassurance. 
Some may need guidance or company 
while they wait for medical or other 
kinds of help. Above all. it is important 
to ensure that the injured person is not 
left alone. 

When Joe, a school system veteran, re- 
called being attacked in the school by a 
gang of armed intruders who punched 



his face and damaged his eye, he noted 
that following his report to the principal, 
he was left alone in an olTice for close to 
an hour to complete paperwork. Then 
Joe was sent home by himsell'. This in- 
creased his feelings of bitterness and iso- 
lation and contributed to his decision not 
to return to leaching. 

4) Be aware of rrilical periods follow- 
inii an incident. Although individuals 
may be vulnerable throughout the course 
of recovery, (here are periods in which 
shows of support are particularly im|'>or- 
tant. These include the immediate after- 
math, the initial days after the incident, 
court appearances, encounters with po- 
lice and other criminal justice personnel 
and the return to work. 

Although school personnel cannot be 
involved at each juncture, they can be in- 
volved at important points. In addition, 
particularly in eases where there is ex- 
tended lime out of work, individuals ap- 
preciate periodic coniact. 

Lil, brutally assaulled by a drug-cra/ed 
intruder and requiring a six-month con- 
valescence, spoke with great affection 
and gratitude about the calls and cards 
which she received during that time. In 
fact, the show of concern enabled her to 
return earlier than she had anticipated. 
This contrasts sharply with the many sad 
and angry reports from teacher victims 
about no calls and no contact. 

The return to work is often a bench- 
mark in the course of recovers, it is not 
suiprising that individuals frequently re- 
experience arousal of emotional distress 
and vulnerability. Displays of concern 
from colleagues and supervisors can help 
victims adjust. In fact, just before they go 
back to work, indi\ iduals should be en- 
couraged to take an accounting of any 
special needs and requests and discuss 
these with their supervisors. Concerned 
response helps victims to gain a sense of 
control and focus. 

An attack against a teacher or school 
staff member can have serious emotional 
and psychological consequences. Avail- 
able and adequate support can greatly 
ease distress and be a powerful tool in 
recovery. tfc 
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Understanding crisis reaction and trauma 



As caretakers of a community within a 
community, administrators of schools 
must deal with the effects of tragedies 
that occur both on and off school cam- 
puses. Whether the immediate tragedy 
is suffered by a student, staff member 
or a large group of people, the rippling 
emotional trauma that occurs can 
have long-term effects on the school 
environment. 
1 The crisis reaction and its accompa- 
j nying trauma is a unique experience 
j shared by most victims. When indi- 
viduals are victimized by violent 
crimes, they experience both a physi- 
cal and emotional reaction. The 
severity of the reaction is affected by 
five factors: 

• the intensity of the event; 

• the suddenness of its occurrence; 

• the duration of the event; 

• the victim's ability to understand 
what happened: and 

• the stability of the victim's 
equilibrium at the time of the 
event. 

Individuals exist in a normal slate 
of equilibrium. Each individual estab- 
lishes his or her own boundaries, 
usually based on a personal under- 
standing of the worid. Occasional 
stressors will move the individual out 
of this state. Most people, however, 
return to a familiar and comfortable 
range of equilibrium. 

Trauma throws people so far out 
of their normal range that it is diffi- 
cult for them to restore a sense of 
balance. After they do establish a new 
balance, it will differ from the previ- 
ous one and will have new boundaries 
and new definition. 

Trauma may be precipitated by an 
acute stressor or many chronic stres- 
sors. An acute stressor is an event that 
is sudden, arbitrary and often random. 
Examples include crimes perpetrated 



by strangers, natural disaster, man-made 
disaster, accidents and acts of war. 

Chronic trauma refers to stressors 
that occur over and over again, each 
time pushing the individual toward the 
edge of the state of equilibrium, or be- 
yond. Examples of chronic stressors 
include familial abuse and chronic 
illness. 

Developmental stressors occur during 
transitions in life, such as adolescence, 
marriage, parenthood and retirement. 
Planned stressors include beginning an 
advanced degree, accepting a new job or 
planning a vacation. 

An individual suffering from chronic 
or developmental stress may be more 
vulnerable and at a higher risk for emo- 
tional trauma after an acute stressor 
occurs. 

The emotional response of the crisis 
reaction has three stages. Feelings of 
shock, disbelief and denial accompany 
the first stage, which may last only a few 
moments or may continue for months. 

During the second stage, victims 
experience a cataclysm of emotions: 
anger, fear, frustration, confusion, guilt 
or grief. 

Anger may be directed at God, human 
error, the criminal justice system and 
even oneself. Anger may become con- 
fused with the desire for vengeance. Just 
as anger is a normal response, so is the 
desire for revenge, which often subsides 
even though overwhelming rage may 
continue. 

In the aftermath of a catastrophe in- 
volving life-threatening injury or death, 
a sense of terror may emerge. Terror is a 
residual emotion that results from the 
physical response of panic. It may be- 
come the foundation for panic attacks in 
the future. 

Frustration is a by-product of the 
feelings of hopelessness and powerless- 
ness that accompany a crisis event. After 
the initial impact, frustration may con- 



tinue when victims or those support- 
ing them are unable to successfully 
obtain help. 

Often plaguing the victim and caus- 
ing confusion is the question **Why 
me?" While it is a question that usu- 
ally has no answer, humans tend to 
seek order and rationality in their 
existence. Hence, unanswered ques- 
tions lead to even more frustration. In 
the effon to establish an answer, vic- 
tims turn inward, feeling guilt and 
blaming themselves for the crisis and 
victimization. Survivors frequently Jire 
plagued with internal questions con- 
cerning why they survived while 
others died. 

Intense grief or sorrow over losses is 
not uncommon. Losses to the victim 
include loss of personally significant 
property or loved ones; loss of control 
over one's life; loss of trust or faith in 
God or other people: loss of a sense of 
fainiess or justice; loss of a sense of 
immortality and invulnerability; loss 
of identity or future; and loss of mean- 
ing or values. 

The third stage of the emotional 
response is the reconstruction of equi- 
librium. Out of the emotional 
upheaval, the victim establishes a new 
equilibrium. This can be a very diffi- 
cult, time-consuming process. 
Experiencing both good and bad days, 
life for the victim during this phase 
often resembles a roller coaster ride. 

Most people live through a trauma 
and are able to reconstruct their lives 
with outside help. Trained profession- 
als can assist victims through several 
processes that help them recover, in- 
cluding re-defining values and re- 
establishing meaning, trust, identity 
and a new equilibrium and future. 

Adapted with permission front The 
National Organization for Victim 
Assistance in Washington, D.C. 
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When a teacher is yictiinizecl in the line of duty, who is 
held liable? Must teachers and other school personnel 
assume the risk and teach at their own peril? 



Unsafe working conditions: 
Who assumes the risk? 



Liability. Mention of the word in iiimost 
any context generates an immediate 
audience. In law, the specter ofiiubility 
is the most etTcciive catalyst lo improv- 
ing, preventing and avoiding the obliga- 
tions such a decree imposes. Among 
public policymakers, the desire to avoid 
liability acts as a constant incentive to 
carefully consider the implications of any 
decision. 

However, a discussion that combines 
the issues of liability, safe schools and 
teachers generates ii surprising and dis- 
satisfying silence. The voices advocating 
changes in the campus environment are 
far outnumbered by those who rarely, if 
ever, consider the role of violence 
against teachers in the continuing de- 
cline of the educational process in our 
nation's schools. The anomaly is e\en 
more striking in the face of the evidence 
of increasing violence against teachers in 
schools. Do teachers and other school 
personnel assume the risk and thus teach 
at their peril? 

Personal risk 

Consider the case of Josephine M, 
Keane, Mrs, Keanc was a Chicago 
school teacher who died "in the line of 
duty." The court reviewing the lawsuit 
brought on behalf of her estate described 

Bernard Jantes is special counsel to 
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her case in this manner: 

"I Keane I was employed by the City of 
Chicagti Board of Education as a school 
teacher and was assigned to the Lewis- 
Chaniplin (}rade School in that capacity. 
The complaint alleges that on April 20, 
1961, Mrs, Keane. while on the school 
premises in her capacity as a school 
teacher, was assaulted and killed by Lee 
Arthur Hester, a student enrolled at the 
school,"' 

On the liability issue the court was 
succinct: 

•'I Keane 1 maintains that, under the cir- 
cumstances alleged „, the City owed a 
duty to the deceased to furnish police 
protection, and that the doctrine of gov- 
ernmental immunity do'^s not absolve the 
City from liability. We disagree,"^' 

In another case, Lynda Tredway. a 
teacher at Spingarn High School in the 
District of Columbia, filed suit alleging 
unsafe conditions after being raped in 
her classroom after scho()l one afternoon 
while grading papers.' The intruders as- 
saulted her with a knife, and then robbed 
and raped her, Tredway's suit was dis- 
missed. The court concluded that work- 
ers* compensation was the exclusive 
remedy for her injuries. ''Physical attacks 
by third parties sustained in the perfor- 
mance of the employee's duties,** ex- 
pressed the court, "are clearly covered 
(under workers' compensation!. ""^ 

These outcomes are quite ordinary. 
Teachers arc met with decidedly differ- 



ent rules on liability that make it diffi- 
t^>iiU — almost impossible — to add their 
voices lo those prompting changes in the 
campus envirt)nment. Public policy on 
school safety for educational employees 
has simply not kept pace with the quickly 
deteriorating reality of classrooms, pos- 
ing challenges ncU covered in basic 
teacher education training curricula. As 
a result, the response of the law is inad- 
equate and, in some cases, nonexistent, II 
public policy is to respond in the future, 
there must be more discussion about the 
role and limitations of traditional ap- 
proaches to protecting teachers. 

Immunity from suit 

Two major features dominate the land- 
scape of liability law with regard to vio- 
lenf:e against teachers. The first is immu- 
nity from r>uit and the second is the 
public duty doctrine. 

Governmental immunity, simply put. 
is the protection from ordinary liability 
suits that governments inherently pos- 
sess. The concept is a derivative of the 
English common law notion that the 
Crown could not be sued without its con- 
sent. There is also a contemporary eco- 
nomic justification — any money judg- 
ment ultimately paid as a result of a 
liability finding is funded by the 
taxpayers. 

So long-standing is the notion of im- 
munity that the Hlcventh Amendment of 
the United States Constitution contains a 
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[nianmicc ilia( slates arc iinimmc IVoni 
liahilily suits brought against ihcni in 
tcdcral courts. Clearly, if a state wishes 
not to answer for injuries tliat arise as a 
resuU of most povernnient activities, it 
may do so as a matter of* hiw. However, 
as a matter ofpiibhc policy, few slates 
take such an absolute position. 

Most stales have made imnumity Ironi 
liability suits conditional on circum- 
stances and procedure. This partial 
abrogation may merely reflect the fact 
that slates have recognized that account- 
abilitv for certain hazards can easily be 
managed through a self-insurance fund 
or by obtaining blanket policies of insur- 
ance, as would a homeowner or business- 
pcr'-on. 

In a general discusNiiMi ahnul condi- 
tional itiimunity, luo distinct immunity 
scenarios are usually helpful to illustrate 
the approaches. In the first setting, 
school operatiiins are given blanket im- 
munity lt)r all injuries ihal occur, pro- 
vided that the injury arises oui of negli- 
gence rather than inientional conduct of 
its employees. Texas has such a statute. It 
provides: 
No professional employee of any 
schot>l tlistrict within this slate shall 
be personally liable for any act inci- 
dent to or within the scope of the du- 
ties of his position of employment, and 
which act involves the exercise of 
judgment or discretion on the part of 
the employee. ... 

Professii)nai employee, as used in this 
section, includes superintendents, 
principals, classroom teachers, super- 
visors, counselors, and any other per- 
son whose employment requires certi- 
fication and an exercise of di sere I ion." 

Under these conditions, liability — 
particularly a money judgment — is ilif- 
ficult to establish. An injured teacher 
may still bring suit against ihe person(s) 
causing the injury, but in most instances, 
the juvenile or parent will not have the 
resources to pay the judgement that li- 
ability imposes. y 

In the second liability scenario, 
schools arc prepared to assume liability 



for injuries arising only out of certain 
specified activities, v/iih immunity per- 
taining to cNcrything else. The state has 
Usually decided lo insure against these 
occurrences or has limited by law ihe 
auKMmt of recovery it will pay. 

Regarding those activities, liability is 
an institutional rather than personal mat- 
ter. Personal liability may still arise 
when injuries are inllictcd intentionally 
or when they result from activities that 
are outside the scope of emplcn ment c^f 
the individual. 

This selling accurately ilescriho the 
environment in mosl states. Arkansas, 
for example, has a statutory scheme that 
wai\es immunity for an e\cni that takes 
place on canipus, but which also limits 
the amount of recovery. Its l£dueaiion 



Code, section 6-17-1 13, provides: 
The Department of I'dueatit)n is autlu)- 
ri/ed and directed lo establish a self- 
insurance fund or negotiaie for ami 
procure a group or blanket policy... in- 
suring [school employees 1 against civil 
liability for acts or omissions of each 
employee in the performance of his or 
her official duties... in the amount of 
$25().0()() for each incident. 

Connecticut laws produce much the 
same effect, but lake a slightly different 
approach. Its Education Code, section 
10-235, provides that: 
Hach Board of Education shall protect 
and save harmless any member of such 
board or any teacher... from financial 
loss or expense, including legal fees, ... 
if arising out of any claim of alleged 
negligence... resulting in any injury, 
which acts are not wanton reckless or 
malicious, provided such |cmploycel, 
at the time of the acts... was acting in 
the discharge of his or her duties or 



within the scope of employment or 
under the direction of the Board ol 
I "id uc at ion. 

'I'hese policies make ii difficult for 
teachers filing suits seeking to estahlisli 
liability based on the unsafe practices of 
officials in their district. The failure lo 
pro\ ide adcijuate secnril\ is nol a basis 
for a lawsuit. 

Public duty doctrine 

Mosl teachers arc surpriscii to learn that 
the local governments that employ liiem 
have only a general duly lo provide an 
environment adeijuate for education. Re- 
cent teacher injury cases that have ar- 
gued for liability, based on the existence 
of a special relationship which imposes a 



duly U) provide effective campus security, 
have lost because of the so-called "public 
duly iloclrine." The dtK'trine, when coni- 
bineil with general principles of immu- 
nity, creates an en \' iron men I in which 
teachers do assume the risk of attacks 
and injury. 

Ail slates have adopted some version 
of the "public duly doctrine." Under the 
doctrine, a government is not liable for 
negligence in failing lo supply general 
police protection. In fact, the doctrine 
pro\ ides immunity for all discretionary 
acts and nonpolicy-making public jobs. 

Police, fire and other municipal ser- 
vices fall into this category, designed for 
the general advancement of the public 
good and welfare. Liability docs not at- 
tach to such services because govern- 
ments could otherwise not afford to pro- 
\ idc them, given the cost of paying 
judgments for injuries due to negligence 
and insuring again.st future occurrences. 
Exceptions to the rule have been found 
only in instances where the municipality 



The voices advocating changes in the campus en- 
vironment are far outnumbered by tliose who 
rcwely. if ever, consider the role of violence against 
teachers in the continumg decline of the educa- 
tional process in our nation's schools. 
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was ihuJlt a special duly lo a particular 
iiulividuaK such as prolcctin^ a nialcrial 
wilncss from ihrcalcncd injury by ihird 
parlies. 

In i.he Kvauc case, describeil aho\e. 
llie conn held lhal ihe city o{ Chicago 
did nol owe ain special duty to the 
teacher. The conn ohservetl thai: 
iriailnre on the part of a municipality 
to exercise a goxernnienlal luncticni 
does not, ... expose the municipality to 
liability. ...|T|he duts of the City 
protect Mrs. Keane from criminal acts 
was no more than the ueneral duty to 
all citizens t() protect the salety and 
well-beinji ol the public at large, l ail- 
ure of a pt)licenian to prevent others 
Uo\w violating liie law. to the injury o\ 
sonie third parly, does not t^l' itself sub- 
ject the nuniicipalils- lo liability Tor the 
injuries. 1\) hold that under the cir- 
cutiisiances alleuetl in the complaint 
the City owed a "special dut_\" ti^ Mrs. 
Keane Ibr the safety and w ell-being of 
her person would impose an all but 
impossible burden u|H)n the Cit_\ . con- 
sidering the numercHis police, fire, 
housing and other l;i\^s. ortlinances 
and regulations." 

Liability and a special duly 

With this background, it is ciiss see 
why mi incentives exist to make teacher 
safely a specific ilem on the school siifely 
checklist of a local government official. 
The force of logic of the law and pi)lic\ 
on the matter has a pernicious quality. It 
is actually better tci do nothing than lo 
address the subject and in doing si) create 
a special duty. 

The general retiuiienieiits for the spe- 
cial duty exception are as follows: ( I ) the 
gi)vernnient must be uniquely aware of 
the particular danger or risk U) which the 
person is exposed; (2) there must be alle- 
gations i)f specific acts or imiissions on 
the pan of the giuernment: (3) the spe- 
cific acts ox omissicMis on the part of the 
municipal empUiyecs must be cither af- 
firmati\e or willful in nature; and (4) the 
injury iiiust occur while the persiin is un- 
der the direct and immediate control of 
employees or agents of the municipality. 



The case of Hloom v. City of New York 
is a le.Mhook example of how i\ special 
duty may be created by making teacher 
safety a priority, in Hlaonu a teacher 
filed suit for injuries suffered while at- 
tempting lo break up a fight belween sta- 
ilents in the lunchroom. Two seciuity 
guards were also assigned to the area, 
ami one guaril agreed to accompiuiv 
liloom lo the spot where the disniption 
was taking place. 

The court applietl the public duly 
analysis to the case, but with a surpris- 
ingly dilTcrent outciniie, *T1 Ihere is no 
special duty to prinide police priitcclion 
to a panicular iniliviiluai." reasoned the 
court, "unless that individual established 
a special relationship with Ihe entit} 
The court noted that "jolne way in 
witich a special iluty can arise is b\ a 
municipality assuming an obligation to 
protect a specific class of jX'rsons \'\\m a 
specific danger, which priiteclion is re- 
HclI upon by members ol that class." 

Then the cinut provided a blueprint for 
special duty liabilit\, "Munieipal liability 
can also occur when there is a direct 
relationship between the plaintiff and 
the governmental bod>, as where the 
government assumes an obligation to 
protect a specific individual from a spe- 
cific danger." 

The court ayreed ih;n the school "did 
niH owe Hkiom a special duty of protec- 
tion because oj' his status as a teacher/ 
etnployee and the existence of a general 
security plan. Nevenhcless, it windd 
seem clear that if the security guard 
agreed \o aeciimpany Bkunii ti) the scene 
i)f the cinifrontation and provide assis- 
tance, and Bloom relied upiin such an- 
ticipated suppiu't, a special relationship 
wnnild exist." 

Thus it seems clear that w hen schools 
do nothing, traditional rules iif immunity 
provide an almost complete blanket ol' 
pnUection — or at least permit the local 
government to define the scope and 
method of liability it is willing to as- 
sume. The workers' compensation sys- 
tem most often holds the key to the scope 
of liability in these instances. In the 
Ti cdway case, in whieh the teacher was 



assaulted and ra[)ed in the classroom, the 
court provitled a rationale for lavoruie 
such a scheme of liability, 

I Workers' compensation | serv es a 
major purpose ot'.,, nameb . to linnt 
the gov ermnent's liabilils to a low 
enoujjh level so that all injured em- 
ployees can be paid some leasonahle 
level of conijicnsation for a wide 
range of job-relatetl injuries, regard- 
less of fault, ..,rrhe| saK ings, both 
in damages reciu ered and in the 
expense of handling the lawsuits, 
slundd be very substantial anil the 
employees will benefit accorduiiilv .* 

li also seems clear tliat when teachers 
pla\' a role in providing a safe school en- 
vironment with the suppoi t of school se- 
curit\' or law- enforcement, this coopera- 
tion provides the basis o\ a special rela- 
tionship iHit ot wiiieli liabilitN for failure 
to discharge a special duty ma\ be lound. 

After Bloom, tC ichers concerned vv ith 
safety on campus would tio well to re 
quire that a campus securitv fie r son or a 
juMce officer be present on campus at all 
times. The reasoning of the case suggests 
that teachers do assume the risks ol an 
unsafe scluiol environment when stand- 
ing aUnie. Hut, a well thought-out, iien- 
eral school safety policy augmented w ith 
designated securit\ experts changes the 
traditiiinal liability equation, providing 
greater incentives for local governnient 
to keep teachers safe. 

Since nmsi school districts alreadv 
have some securitx personnel on campus, 
knowledge of the law max succeed in 
making campuses safer, or at least in 
making government accountable w hen 
teacher safety is comprimiiscd. ^ 
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One teacher who was violently assaulted while on the job 
tells how he believes victimization of teachers can be elimi- 
nated by effectively controlling the school environment. 



Teacher authority: 
The great illusion 



I have been leaehing approximately 
20 years at the seeondary level (grades 6 
through 9) in one of the toughest districts 
in New York City. I am a six-foot, 230- 
pound, bald, A fro- American male. With 
my beard and mustache, I cut a very 
menacing swath as I walk through the 
hallways at school. 

Until recently, I believed that 1 was 
king of my domain, a strong but fair dis- 
ciplinaiian who was respected by my col- 
leagues and liked by my students. I be- 
lieved that there was little in my domain 
that could harm me. After all, did I 
not make home visits and come out 
unscathed? 

An explosive device containing one- 
fourth of a stick oi' dynamite was thrown 
al mc at school, detonating about two 
feet from my head. Since the incident, 
all of my previous assumptions have 
changed. I am currently on a "line of 
duty" leave of absence from my teaching 
position, as I try to recover from this hor- 
rid experience. 

Just after it happened, I remember re- 
gaining consciousness and seeing the 
overhead lights of the ambulance cabin. I 
had no idea what had ha| pencd to mc or 
how it had happened. Since then, while 
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in therapy 1 have had the opportunity to 
reOect and now have s(jmc insights as to 
how this could have happened. 

Illusions of influence 

No maUer what the ages of the students 
or the teacher, no mailer where the 
school is located or the type of class, 
teaching depends a grcal deal on illu- 
sions. At the secondary level, this is even 
more true. 

Chief among these illusions is that 
teachers have a great deal of authority in 
and around the school cn\ironmenl, that 
they wield awesome powers and can sus- 
pend a student with just one look. 

It is no surprise to anyone who has 
taught in recent years that this is far 
from the truth. In reality, teachers arc 
among the most vulnerable people in a 
school building, and it is only by main- 
taining the illusion of invulnerability that 
they can do their jobs at all. 

The real danger comes when teachers 
themselves begin to believe in the myth. 
When this happens they arc immediately 
at risk of becoming part of a growing sta- 
tistical group: teachers who have been 
assaulted whib in school. This is what 
happened to mc. 

I believed that all was under control, 
that backup was available, and that m> 
presence would bring ordjr. It is my firm 
belief that unless this current trend of 
violence is abated, there will be another 
statistic that will become even greater 



teachers killed m the line of duty. 

This predicts a grim scene, but one 
that is destined to be played o\er and 
over unless something is done to address 
the problem. It is not too late, but certain 
beliefs must be eradicated before the tide 
will be turned, li is not enough for teach- 
ers to control the classroom domain. It is 
the entire school environment that must 
be controlled. 

Any good illusionist w ill tell you that 
what is important is what people per- 
ceive as the truth, not what actually is 
tlicrc. Teacher con'rol and authority is 
similarly based on perceptions. Consider 
the three main areas of any school facil- 
ity: the school grounds, hallways and 
group meeting areas, and the classrooms 
themselves. Little is said about the 
tcachcr*s roie outside of the classroom, 
on the school grounds or within the 
school building itself. The perception of 
what is expected and who is in control in 
these environments delcrmincs what 
happens in the classrooms. 

A common junior high school scenario 
serves as an example: 

It is 3:00 p.m. and a crowd gathers 
around two students as they begin to 
square off for combat. There is 
screaming and taunting by the grow- 
ing crowd. Teachers are leaving the 
building for the da\, weary and on 
their way home. 

There was a time in recent history, less 
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llian 10 years ago, when jusl the sight of 
leachers in the vicinity would cause stu- 
dents to back off and nonchahintly try to 
fade into the background. H a dean ap- 
peared, the crowd would scatter. Teach- 
ers could risk walking into the crowd, 
separate the combatants and disperse the 
onlookers. 

Then, a mere look was enough to stop 
any student in his or her tracks, and a 
scowl would spell dootii, Now, what is 
more likely is that the teacher will 
choose to fade quickly from view. 

Risks are too high 

Have teachers become less caring and 
more callous toward students? Not really. 
If a teacher were to wade into that crowd, 
at best, he or she might be ignored. At 
worst, this ieachcr might get a bottle 
thrown at his or her head. 

In the past, students knew that anyone 
who assaulted a teacher would face im- 
mediate expulsion from school. Today, 
all that will probably happen to a student 
is a five-day suspension from school, and 
for some, that suspension is an excused 
holiday. 

This is not to say there are no teachers 
that will step in and break up a fight oc- 
curring outdoors. However, it is under- 
stood that you dn so at your own risk, 
both physically and mentally. 

A great deal of a teacher's inlluence 
depends upon the outcome when there is 
a confrontation with students. If the 
teacher emerges second best, he faces 
physical harm and his reputation will 
suffer proportionately. These results have 
repercussions in the elassrooi^i with stu- 
dents that were not even involved with 
ihe original incident. Many of my col- 
leagues would rather not lake this type of 
risk just .0 a student can have a five-day 
vacation. 

The illusion of control 

Hallways are more controlled than areas 
outside of the building. While incidents 
that occur inside are niore C(^ntained, the 
risk of injury is just as real inside as it is 
outside. The risk may be even greater be- 
cause there is an illusion of control. 



causing teachers to be more at ease. Af- 
ter all, what could possibly happen with 
everyone watching and your colleagues 
within earshot? Bui even the most alert 
indivi .lual cannot see everything or be 
everywhere. 

What has brought us to this battlefield 
mentality? What has caused this decline 
in teacher authority and respect? 

Fear of litigation 

The answer is fear — the fear that 
charges will be brouglil against the 
school system for any number of outra- 
geous acts that ha^ e reportedly been per- 
petrated against little Johnny. Yt)u find 
many school systems across the coimtry 
paraly/.ed because of this fear. 

Expel Johnny for assault? Whai about 
his rights to an education? Place him in a 
special school for disordei ly students? 
What about his scnsiti\ e psyche? What 
about his right to freedom of expression? 

Lost in all the bickering is the curtain 
of illusion that once protected the tcjicher 
on the job. Remember, it is the appear- 
ance o! order that keeps most people in 
order. To illustrate this point, think back 
to your own days as a student. Did any- 
one e\'er really know the kid who was ru- 
mored to have been sent to reform school 
because of disrupti\ e behavior? Most 
never did, but the story was well-known 
and accepted by all students in the 
school, and they feared what might hap- 
pen to them if they also behaved poorly. 

When I went to school in southern 
California. I knew that if I was bad I 
would be sent to a certain alternative 
school. There, it was rumored, the stu- 
dents beat you up e\'ery day and the 
teachers all weighed 300 pounds and 
chewed nails. That was enough to keep 
me from getting loo far out of line. 

Regaining control 

Remember, teachers do not rccei\e 
weapon or hand-to-hand combat train- 
ing. What often stands between teachers 
and physical harm are their voices and 
their wits. If teachers are to continue to 
do their jobs in safety, then the illusion 
must be re-created and enforced. 



This can happen in a number of ways. 
First, every school should be designated 
as a safe zone both in the law and in the 
minds of all who attend. Any drugs, guns 
or weapons of any kind should be suffi- 
cient reason for expulsion from school. 
Any assault upon a teacher .should also 
be grounds for expulsion. In addition to 
expulsion, criminal prosecution should 
occur for any of these offenses. 

Secondly, all extracurricular acti\ ities 
need to be gis'cn top priority in school 
budgets. Shops, computer classes, 
bands, teams and clubs are the reasons 
many .students w-ant to attend a specific 
school. The thought of losing shop privi- 
leges has made many a student stop and 
think twice about misbehaving, for fear 
of being sent elsewhere. 

Third, it must always appear that ad- 
ininislrators of the school system are 100 
percent supportive of their leachers. Stu- 
dents must not be given the opportunity 
to assume that a disciplinary action 
against a particular teacher was a result 
of one student's action. 

What happens behind closed doors and 
off the record is another matter. Many 
administrators will, once the door to the 
office is closed, read the riot act to a 
teacher who acted stupidly and put him- 
self and the students in danger. But this 
same administrator will keep this en- 
counter confidential. 

On the other hand, some principals 
will run out with the slightest provoca- 
tion, taking statements from students 
first, then interviewing the teacher. The 
students learn that all one has to do to 
send the system into fren/.y is cry. 
-Wolf!" 

The final responsibility for teacher and 
student safety rests with the teacher. 
Alert teachers have uncanny instincts for 
trouble. They seem to know when trouble 
is in the air and are very sensitive to 
changes in the environment that signal 
danger. 

But one should never depend on in- 
stincts alone. All it takes is one split sec- 
ond and a teacher could end up as 1 did, 
waking to the fuzzy image of flickering 
lights and the interior of an ambulance.^ 
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Many teachers complain that they did not learn how to handle 
violent or disruptive students in their pro-service training. Here 
are a few practical suggestions for dealing with trouble. 



The trouble vdth trouble 



Most scliool personnel are not being 
taught practical techniques tor handling 
trouble, techniques that would increase 
their chances for everyday survival. The 
Cominanday Peacemaking Institute is 
dedicated to training professionals lo stay 
safer — in schools, on the streets and at 
home. 

No longer is the urban, inner-city 
school the only place where serious 
trouble occurs. Schools in all types of 
areas arc experiencing an increase in the 
number of incidents of violence or dis- 
ruption. The following are some concepts 
and immediately usable techniques 
taught by the Peacemaking Institute in a 
series of workshops in schools ail over 
the country. 

The trouble with trouble is that the 
emotions of individuals involved often 
cloud their judgment and their ability to 
effectively communicate. For instance: 

• Sometimes a disruptor's infuriating 
verbal abuse in your face feels like a 
personal attack. In the disruptor's real- 
ity, it has nothing to do with you — 
you just happen to be there, 

• To a disruptor, saving face will always 
be more important than adhering to 
any school rule, 

• We answer what disruplors say instead 
of learning what they really mean. 



Peter Martin Commamkiy is the din'ct()r 
of the Commanday Pecicemokini* Insti- 
tute Corporation in Congers, New York. 



• Too many of us believe that a disruptor 
should "stop" just bccau^e \w say so. 

The following mental self-defense 
techniques will help a person stay safe. 

Never take it personally 
it was the beginning of the day. The stu- 
dents were coming into the school build- 
ing in a reasonable order, A female 
teacher had started up the stairs to her 
ciassrooirt on the third lloor. when she 
saw Jason sitting on the steps. 

''Hi. Jason, " 

Silence, 

"Jason, it i.s time to to your home- 
room class. *' 

Jason jumped to his feet, glared at her 
and screamed: "Get the f-- out of my 
face. Who do y(m think you are, h — 
Don */ tell me what to do: you 're not my 
mother! ** 

The great temptation is to respond to 
Jason with an angry lecture or with sar- 
casm. It is a good idea to squelch that re- 
sponse. The remark is rarely related to 
you, even though the venom is directed 
at your face. 

No matter how personal the remark 
seems, whatever is said must not be 
taken personally. When you face this 
kind of verbal abuse, detach yourself 
emotionally. Instead of an emotional re- 
sponse to "get back" at the disruptor, use 
a peacemaking approach. For example. 



\ou can respond with absolute silence, 

S'lence is a ver\ effective tool. Most 
disruptive students cannot handle ii, 
Tliey becom.e uncomfortable and break 
the silence either with a tirade of loud 
abuse or a demand to be left alone. In ei- 
ther ease, the disruptor is now focused on 
you — you have become the visual target. 
This is good, because it gives you the op- 
poramity to create a change in the dis- 
ruptor's behavior. 

An alternative approach might be to 
ignore the personal attack and respond 
with a neutral remark such as: 

'\Iason. what '.v upy 

This remark is not as casual as it 
might appear. You arc now offering the 
disruptor the opportunity to choose the 
topic for discussion. Sometimes this ap- 
proach will elicit another personal at- 
tack, but rarely docs it happen. More ui- 
ten, this remark stimulates the disruptor 
to say something related to the situation. 
After the first few words, the disruptor 
frequently reveals his or her real sources 
of frustration or fear, making it clear that 
the disruption is not concerned with 
you — you are just the recipient of the 
outburst. 

You might consider a third type of re- 
sponse — a non sequilur. Say something 
that is totally unrelated to anything that 
has happened up to this point: 

"Jason, who ht out the white 
rabbits?*' 

The question has no value in itself, U 
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can work winded u I ly in ilial il may gel 
the disruplor to slop. look up quiz/ically 
and say: 

''I.M(I\. you're cra:y. " 

Once again you arc the visual largcl — 
the focus of the disruplor's allcnlion. 
This allcnlion allows you to continue 
wilh your silence or casual remark — all 
in hopes of gelling Jason lo icll you whal 
is upselling him. 

We have all been cursed ai, Sonieiinics 
we ignore il, soineiimes we respond 
mildly and olher limes we gel verbally 
aggressive, When you choose not lo re- 
spond in kind, you are in fact disarming 
the disruplor of a potential weapon, Do 
not gi\'e the disruplor aniniunition — 
never lake il personally. 

Everybody saves face 
Saving face has become a common term 
in school sellings. When kids are 
"dissed" (insulted) in school, they are 
hurl and react very strongly lo regain 
their status in school and on the streets. 

Kids can lose face in various types 
of situations. The follow ing are some 
examples. 

The student is alone. 
Jason is silling on the steps Just before 
class, wilh serious thoughts about his 
mom. She is in the hospital and he isn't 
loo sure whal is wrong with her. He 
loves his mom and in their daily struggle 
lo survive emotionally in the ' bsence of a 
father in the house, they ha\ e formed a 
strong bond. He doesn't sec or hear the 
teacher come up to him, 

"Joson, what are you doini^ here? You 
helotii^ in class. Please leave rii^ht now. " 

In this setting the student is alone — 
he has no audience. But he still loses 
face, as he feels the teacher should have 
read his mind and not bothered him wilh 
this stupidity. He loses face within him- 
self with whal seems to him lo be an 
insensitive and disrespectful invasion of 
privacy. So, he lashes out at the person 
who has invaded his space — the 
teacher. 

Even in a private setting with a dis- 
ruplor, il is best not to give lectures c.r 



orders. Instead, take a more personal 
approach: 

'Jason, how's it i^oitii^?" or ''Jason, 
what 's up?" 

If you don't know the student's name, 
try: 

''Hi, how's il ij^oin^?'' or "Hi, what's 
up?'' 

On a one-to-one basis, a peacemaker 
stays personal and avoids questions that 
come from his or her organizational 
identity as teacher, dean or coun.selor. 

Above all, a peacemaker uses a per- 
sonal tone of voice, rather than the cold 
official tone we all know too well how to 
assume. Convey to the student that you 
care about him or her and you will more 
likely end up with a con\ ersation rather 
than a disruptive incident. 

The student has an audience. 
If a student loses face with peers watch- 
ing, he or she will suffer many future in- 
dignities. A student in this position has 
the curious goal, not of winning a con- 
tlict. but of prolonging it. In this way he 
will be seen by his peers as a "brave 
knight." defying the odds against the sys- 
tem no matter what the ctist. 

The goal of the peacemaker remains 
the same in this scUing. Find a wa\ to 
make yourself the visual target. Attract 
the disruplor's attention and, at the same 
time, offer the hope that if he or she will 
cease prolonging the conflict and allow 
intervention, there will be a positive 
outcome. 

It is not possible in this space to dis- 
cuss the various physical techniques of 
body position one should use when ap- 
proaching one or more disruptors, par- 
ticularly in a crowd of other students. Let 
us assume, for convenience, that the 
peacemaker has safely passed through 
the crowd and into the area of conflict. 
The question now is, Whal dt) you do to 
make yourself the visual target? 

If you know both names of the dis- 
ruptors or combatants, try using humor, 
a great tool: 

"Sara, Janet how nna h did you 
eh(U\i^e for tickets to this flight?" 

If you do not know all names, use 



none. You do not want to attract the at- 
tention of only the person whose name 
you call. He or she may turn and become 
vulnerable lo being hit. You also do not 
want to seem more favorably inclined to- 
ward the one student whose name you 
know. 

Another way to get the attention of the 
disruptors/combatants is lo use sound. 
Bang hard with your hand on something 
or slam down anything to make a loud 
noise. Or, you can whisper something 
startling to the disruptors that the crowd 
can't hear. When I am with boys I some- 
times whisper, ''Your fly is open,'' To 
girls I whisper, "He isn't worth it," 

If the conflict is really heated — a 
screaming match that is about to erupt 
into an actual fight — you can use ex- 
treme measures. If there is a nearby chair 
or table, climb up on it. You can act 
crazy, say crazy things, start singing, (I 
once shouted a hodgepodge of nonsense 
syllables and said I was speaking a for- 
eign language.) 

Whether you pla\ to the audience or to 
the combatants, remember that your im- 
mediate goal is to get the attention ol' the 
combatants in a way that allows each to 
save face. If you cause one or more of the 
volatile combatants to lose face, you will 
escalate the situation. 

Once you have their attention, you will 
want to move them away from the war 
/one. The further away they are from the 
crowd or the place of the conHict. the 
greater the possibility of keeping their 
attention. 

A f^roup of students has gathered. 
A group of students is assembling to- 
gether when they should be elsewhere. 
Let's assume that the students are stand- 
ing in a group in the hall just before 
class, but after the bell has rung. 

As has been said, when you approach a 
group of students, it is best not to address 
one or several of them by name. Instead, 
if you choose to speak, address the whole 
group. In addition lo the reasons already 
mentioned, when students are in a group 
and doing something wrong (and they al- 
ways know), calling their names will in- 
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cense those who were singled out. You 
are likely to get the response; 

*'Hey, man, why me? Fm not the only 
one here, " 

One very efTective method of attracting 
and keeping the attention of groups is to 
use hand signals rather than voice com- 
mand. Everyone saves face when you 
motion what to do. rather than order 
what to do. As you attempt to move the 
disruptors from the combat zone to an- 
other room, motion with two hands, 
palms up. fingers together and swing 
your hands in the direction you wish 
them to move. Do not single out any in- 
dividual. This technique is usually suc- 
cessful. But if it's not, you can try verbal 
requests, taking care always to keep your 
tone personal and calm. 

Whether you are alone with a student, 
or with two kids with a surrounding 
crowd, or dealing with a group of kids 
which needs to move on, remember to al- 
low all those involved to save face. If you 
show respect first, you increase the prob- 
ability that the disruptors will respect 
your efforts. 

No surprises 

After the volatile behavior has been con- 
trolled in a conflict situation and the 
peacemaker is making progress in defus- 
ing the incident, the disruptors do not 
want any surprises. One of the most fre- 
quent ways to gel a disrupior to re -esca- 
late the situation is to introduce an unex- 
pected factor into the equation. 

How can a peacemaker prepare a 
disruptor for what happens next? This 
specific situation demonstrates the 
technique: 

You are in the hallway alone with 
John. John pulls a knife and waves it 
threateningly in the air, shouting to no 
one in particular how he plans to use it. 
You defuse the situation. John now asks: 

What's i*()in{^ to happen next? Am / 
i^oini^ to i^et suspended?" 

Most people will think these two ques- 
tions are connected. I think not. The first 
question is not related to being sus- 
pended or any other delayed consequence 
of his behavior. What is not being asked. 



is a \'cvy different question: "hi the next 
90 seconds or so, what is going to hap- 
pen to me?" 

I suggest that you answer the unasked 
question in the I'ol lowing manner: 

"John, we are i*oini>, to ji>o down this 
hdlhvay, to stairway #6, down to the sec- 
ond poor and across to room 223, as I 
want to see if die suhstitute teacher has 
showed up. Then we will i^o to stairway 
down to the first floor to room 104. 
We'll ,^o in, I'll close the door, and then 
\(ni can tell me eveiythin^^, I'm i^oin}^ to 
listen and not interrupt, " 

What you will probably see next is fas- 
cinating — a sigh of relief. The individ- 
ual's body will actually show his or her 
acceptance of your description of the 
next 90 seconds. The disruptor sees it as 
a time not to be frightened, a time of rea- 
sonable safely, 

"No surprises" is a method of discuss- 
ing before the fact what is about to im- 
mediately happen. Students live in a 
world of unexpected events. Surprises 
from parents, teachers and the rest of the 
world are always happening to them and 
they are, for the most part, not ready for 
the onslaught. 

You lessen the tension and offer com- 
fort, as well as respect, by verbalizing 
quietly and personally in a matter-of-fact 
manner, the details of the immediate fu- 
ture. The last part ot'your description 
should center around hope. By saying, "I 
will listen to everything you have to say, 
and will not interrupt." you offer the 
disruptor the hope of having the opportu- 
nity to express what is on his or her 
mind to someone who wants to listen. 

Win small, sequential \ictorios 

How oi'ten have you heard a teacher say 
to a student: "Stop that. " 

In minor siluation.'-. that can work, hi 
a conllict, it is not wise to ask for every- 
thing all at once. When dealing with a 
disruptor, do not to try to stop everything 
all at once. 

A moment ago, we nu ntioned John, 
who pulled out his knife n the hallway. 
We did not say how the peacemaker de- 
fused the situation. Let's h)ok at what to 



say and what not to say in this type of 
situation. Some might choose to say: 
"John, i^ive me the knife, " 

He may indeed do just that — "give it 
to you." Do not make such a dangerous 
suggestion. Very few combatants in this 
position will immediately weaken them- 
selves by conceding to such a demand, 
histead. suggest very small, almost in- 
consequential moves: 

"John, please move that knife just a 
hit to the left. It >nakes me ner\'(ms. See, 
I won't move, just a hit to the left. 
Thanks. " 

Once this is done follow with: 

"What 's lip?" 

Rach lime you talk ahoui ihe knife, ask 
for a small movement. Win small se- 
quential v ictories — these are easier for 
the disruptor to accept. 

If you are in a room, the last step 
might be to gel John to place the weapon 
on a table or chair. Once this is done, 
while you are talking, casually move in 
front of the item to put it out of John's 
sight. Then, at the appropriate lime, 
place it in your back pocket. 

If you are in the hallway, you might 
not have such an easy series of moves. In 
the past, I have had the disruptor slowly 
lower the weapon until I finally sug- 
gested thai he put it back in his pocket. 
Once we were in a room, away from the 
crowd. I then again attempted to get the 
weapon placed on a table. 

It is important not to give an order to a 
person who is displaying a weapon in a 
threatening manner. Instead, try to win 
small, sequential victories. 

In a dangerous world where people be- 
have unpredictably, violence may often 
erupt immediately and suddenly. School 
personnel need practical techniques to 
reduce the probability that anyone will be 
hurt. Hopefully, these suggestions will he 
helpl'ul. ^ 

The Commanday Pcacemakini^ Institute 
offers a series of workshops on how to 
manai^e a crisis with "mental self de- 
fense" technicptes. Contact Peter Martin 
Commanday, 7 Greenfield Terrace. 
Congers, NY 1 0920, 9 1 4/268-4420. 
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NSSC Publications 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) serves as a national clearmg- 
house lor school safety programs and activities related to campus security, 
school law. community relations, student discipline and attendance, and the 
prevention ol drug abuse, gangs, weapons and bullying in schools. 

NSSC's primary obiecttve is to focus national attention on the importance 
of providing safe and effective schools The following publications have been 
produced to promote this effort. 

School Safety News Service includes three sympos.um editions of School 
Safety, newsjournal of the National School Safety Center, and six issues of 
School Safety (Jpdate. These publications feature the insight of prominent 
professionals on issues related to school safety, including student discipline, 
security, attendance, dropouts, youth suicide, character education and sub- 
stance abuse. NSSC s News Service reports on effective school safety pro- 
grams, updates on legal and legislative issues, and reviews new literature on 
school safety issues. Contributors include accomplished local practitioners 
and nationally recognized experts and officials. (S59.00 annual 
subscription) 



School Safety Check Book (1 990) 
is NSSC s most comprehensive text 
on cnme and violence prevention in 
schools The volume is divided into 
sections on school climate and 
discipline, school attendance, personal 
safety and school security. Geared 
for the hands-on p'-aclitioner. each 
section includes a review of the problems 
and prevention strategies. Useful 
charts, surveys and tables, as well as 
write-ups on a wide variety of model 
programs, are included. Each chapter 
also has a comprehensive bibliography 
of additional resources. 21 9 pages. 
($15.00) 




Gangs in Schools 
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Gangs In Schools: Breaking Up Is Hard to Do 
(1988) offers an introduction to youth gangs, 
providing the latest information on the various 
types of gangs — including ethnic gangs, stoner 
groups and satanic cults — as well as giving 
practical advice on preventing or reducing gang 
encroachment on schools. Already in its seventh 
printing, the book contains valuable suggestions 
from law enforcers, school principals, prosecu- 
tors and other experts on gangs. The concluding 
chapter describes more than 20 school- and 
community-based programs throughout the 
country that have been successful in combating 
gangs. 48 pages. ($5.00) 



School Crime and Violence: Victims' Rights (1992) is a current and compre- 
hensive text on school safety law. The recently revised book offers a historical 
overview of victims' nghts. describes how it has been dealt with in our laws and 
courts, and explains its effect on America's schools. The authors cite legal case 
histories and cover current school liability laws. The book explains tort liability, 
sovereign immunity, duty-at-large rule, intervening cause doctrine and foresee- 
able cnminal activity, as well as addressing their significance to schools. The 
concluding chapter includes a "Checklist for Providing Safe Schools. " 127 
pages. (S15.00) 

Educated Public Relations: School Safety 707 (1 986) offers a quick course in 
public relations for school district public relations directors, administrators and 
others working to achieve safe, effective schools. The book explains the theory of 
public relations and successful methods for integrating people and ideas. It 
discusses how public relations programs can promote safe schools and quality 
education and gives 101 specific ideas and strategies to achieve this goal. 72 
pages. (S8.00) 



Set Straight on Bullies (1989) examines the myths and realities about 
schoolyard bullying. Changing attitudes about the seriousness of the problem 
are stressed. It studies the characteristics of bullies and bullying victims. And. 
most importantly, it provides strategies for educators, parents and students to 
better prevent and respond to schoolyard bullying. Sample student and adult 
surveys are included. 89 pages. ($10.00) 



Child Safety Curriculum Standards (1991 ) helps prevent child victimization 
by assisting youth-serving professionals in teaching children how to protect 
themselves Sample strategies that can be integrated into existing curricula or 
used as a starting point for developing a more extensive curriculum are given 
for both elementary and secondary schools. The age-appropriate standards 
deal with the topics of substance abuse, teen parenting, suicide, gangs, 
weapons, bullying, runaways, rape, sexually transmitted diseases, child 
abuse, parental abductions, stranger abductions and latchkey children F <ch 
of the 13 chapters includes summaries, standards, strategies and additional 
resources for each grade level. 353 pages. ($75.00) 



School Discipline Notebook 0992) will help educators establish fair and effec- 
tive discipline policies. The book reviews student responsibilities and rights, 
including the right to safe schools. Legal policies that regulate discipline methods 
used in schools are also explained. 53 pages. (35.00) 



The Need To Know: Juvenile Record Sharing (^9B9) deals with the contiden- 
tiality of student records and why teachers, counselors, school administrators, 
police, probation officers, prosecutors, the courts and other professionals who 
work with juvenile offenders need to know and be able to share information con- 
tained in juvenile records. When information is shared appropriately, improved 
strategies for responding to serious juvenile offenders, and for improving public 
safety, can be developed. The second part of the book reviews the legal stat- 
utes of each state, outlining which agencies and individuals are permitted ac- 
cess to various juvenile records and how access may be obtained. A model 
juvenile records code and sample forms to be used by agencies in facilitating 
juvenile record sharing also are included. 88 pages. ($12 00) 



Developing Personal & Social Responsibility (1992) is designed to serve 
as a framework on which to build successful school and community programs 
aimed at training young people to be responsible citizens. 130 pages. (S9 00) 



Points of weiv or opinions are those of the authors and do not necessanly represent the 
ofi-.aal position or policies of the U S Daparlment of Justice. U S Deparlment of Education 
or Pepperdine University Prices sut?iect to char^ge without prior notification 
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Resource Papers 



The National School Safety Center (NSSC) lias produced a series of special 
reports on a variety of topics related to scliool safety. Eacli NSSC Resource 
Paper provides a concise but conipretiensive overview of ttie problem, covers a 
number of prevention and intervention strategies, and includes a list of 
organizations, related publications, and article repnnts on tlie topic. 

Safe Scliools Overview oiiers a review of ihe contemporary safety issues 
facing today s schools, such as crime and violence, discipline, bullying, drug' 
alcohol trafficking and abuse, gangs, htgh dropout rates, and school safety 
partnerships. 

Alternative Scliools for Disruptive Youth thoroughly covers the historical 
background ot alternative schools and the academic research that has been 
done on their effectiveness 

Corporal Punishment in Schools outlines the arguments for and against 
corporal punishment. It also discusses the alternatives to corporal punishment 
that have been developed by schools and psychologists. 

Drug Traffic and Abuse in Schools, after summarizing students' attitudes and 
beliefs about drugs, covers drug laws and school rules, the legal aspects of 
student searches and drug testing, and the connection between drug use and 
truancy, crime and violence 

Weapons in Schools outlines a number of ways to detect weapons on 
campus, including using searches and metal detectors, establishing a security 
force, and eliminating book bags or lockers where weapons can be '^idden. 



Role Models, Sports and Youth covers a number of programs that link youth 
and sports, including NSSC's urban school safety campaign that uses 
professional athletes as spokesmen; several organizations founded by 
professional athletes to help youth combat drugs; and a number of programs 
established to get young people involved in school or neighborhood teams. 

School Bullying and Victimization defines bullying, offers an overviev/ of 
psychological theories about how bullies develop, and covers intervention 
programs that have been successful. 

School Crisis Prevention and Response identifies principles and practices 
that promote safer campuses. It presents reviews of serious schools cnses — 
fatal shootings, a terrorist bombing, armed intruders and cluster suicide. 
Interviews with the principals in charge also are included. 

Student and Staff Victimization, after outlining schools' responsibility to 
provide a safe educational environment, covers strategies for dealing with 
victimization. 

Student Searches and the Law examines recent court cases concerning 
student searches, including locker searches, strip searches, searches by 
probation officers, drug testing, and searches using metal detectors or drug- 
sniffing dogs. 

Increasing Student Attendance, after outlining the problem and providing 
supporting statistics, details strategies to increase attendance by preventing, 
inteivening with and responding to students who become truants or dropouts 



Display Posters 



"Join a team, not a gang!" {}9B9) — Kevin Mitchell, home run leader with the 
San Francisco Giants 

""The Fridge says 'bullying is uncool !'" {^966) — William "The Fridge'" 
Perry, defensive lineman for the Chicago Bears 



"Facades,.." (1987) — A set of two. 22*by*1 7*inch full-color posters produced 
and distributed to complement a senes of drug-free schools TV public service 
announcements sponsored by NSSC 



All resources are prepared under Grant No 85-MU CX 0003 from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. Office of Justice Programs. U S Department of Juslice Points 
of view or opinions m these documenis are those of the authors and do nol necessanly represent the official position or policies of the U S Department of Just'ce U S Department of 
Edijcation or Pepperdine University Prices subject to change without prior notification. Charges cover postage and handling. Check must accompany order. 



Publications 

School Safety Nev/s Service (S59 annually) 

Child Safely Curriculum Standards (S75> 

Developing Personal & Social Responsibility I 

Educated Public Rotations ($8) 

Gangs m Schools (S5) 
. School Crime and Violence (Si 5i 
. School DfSciplme Notebook ($5) 

School Safety Check. Book (SI 5) 

Set Straight on Bullies ($10) 

T'/ie Need to Knowf (S 1 2) 



NSSC Order Form 

Resource Papers 

Safe Schools Overview (S4) 
Alternative Schools for Disruptive Youth {S^\ 
Corporal Punishment in Schools (S4j 
Drug Traffic and Abuse m Schools (S4) 
Increasing Student Attendance (S4) 
. Role Models. Sports and Youth ($4) 
_ School Bullying and Victimization (S4) 
, School Crisis Prevention an' Response iSA) 
. Student and Staff Victimization (S4) 
, Student Searches and the Law (S4) 
. Weapons in Schools {$A} 



Display Posters 

, 'Join a team, not a gang'" 

Kevin Mitchell (S3) 
, "The Fridge says bullying is uncool' " 

William "The Fridge" Porry (S3) 
. "Facades " (Set of 2) ($3) 



Name_ 



Address . 
City 



Title_ 



Affiliation _ 
Stale 



Z'P . 



IVlaii order to: NSSC, 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake Village, CA 91362 
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BY TANI WELSH 



Business/school partnerships represent one of the most 
importcait educational trends sweeping the country. 
Corporate America is making a difference. 



Architects of excellence 



The civil strile thai lore apart central Lds 
Angeles earlier this \eai drew w ide- 
spread public allenlion to a troubled in- 
ner city, where jobs are scarce, urban 
blight taints the landscape and gang ac- 
tivity is a predominant recreation for 
youth. 

New business districts ha\e begun to 
rise from the ashes, but the critical 
issue is the long-term future of urban Lt^s 
Angeles and its young residents, those 
who represent the next generation oj'a 
poverty-stricken comnuinit\ . 

An innovative youth support pro- 
gram — a partnership between the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges and South- 
ern California Edison — is addressing 
that future by focusing on development 
of self-esteem and academic skills in Af- 
rican-American male teen-agers. South- 
ern California Edison is the sponsor of 
the program: funding was procured with 
the assistance of the California Conimu- 
nity Colleges Foundation, w hich pro- 
motes partnerships between businesses 
and the community college system to 
fund special projccls. 

Business-school partnerships 

"The partnership with Southern C^ilifor- 
nia Edison is an innovative example of 
how private industry and community col- 

Tani Welsh i.s the manai^er of luiucch 
tional Services at Southern California 
Edison. 

ERIC 



leges can work together to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for inner-city 
youths/* said David Mcrtcs, chancellor 
o[' the California Community Colleges. 

Titled the Intcrscholastic Alliance of 
.\frican- American Males (lAAM pro- 
nounced "1 am"), the program offers 
high school juniors the opportunities to 
enroll in community college courses, in- 
teract with prominent members of the 
Los Angeles business community, p:\T- 
licipatc in community service projects, 
and participate in career counseling pro- 
grams and internships. 

Support of lAAM is part of the South- 
ern Calil'ornia Edison (SCE) commit- 
ment to assist in the rebuilding of the 
grealei' Los .\ngeles region. 

The .Mliance is serving 75 African- 
American youths selected from Middle 
College High School and Washington 
High Schotil in Los Angeles, and 
Morningside and Inglewood high schools 
in the suburb of lnglcwot)d. 

Middle College High Schotil, a col- 
laborative effort of the Los Angeles L'ni- 
fied School District and the Los Angeles 
Community College District, is serving 
as the program's official home. The 
school was created on the catnpus of 
Los Angeles Southwest College to help 
reduce the high dropout rate in the 
college's service area, provide improved 
educational opportunities for students 
from inner-city neighborhoods and 
remove students from street gang 
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en vironments. 

Roughly half of the students in central 
Los Angeles drop out of high school. 
Even more alarming is the fact that a 
young black male has at least a three 
limes greater chance of being murdered 
as he does of graduating from high 
school with eligibility to enter the Uni- 
versity of California system. 

Middle College High School serves 
300 students: 159 African- Americans 
and 141 Latinos. Many have expressed 
fear of gang influence in their neighbor- 
hoods and exhibit a strong desire to fin- 
ish high school and advance to college. 

Students enrolled at Middle College 
High School must sign a compliance 
contract, w hich is designed to teach them 
responsibility and respect for education. 
Teachers and administrators at the 
school go beyond the typical workload, 
providing counseling, tutoring and other 
assistance to students and helping them 
make positive choices that alter the 
course their lives- 
Middle College High School cel- 
ebrated a milestone this year, graduating 
its first class. 

Family environment 

The Alliance is providing its participants 
a type of close-knit ^'family" environ- 
ment. The family theme is echoed in the 
collaboration of organizations supporting 
the effort: SCE; Los Angeles Unified 
School District; Inglewood Unified 




School District; Upward Bound; Equal 
Opportunity Program for Students; 
Transfer Center, California Slate Univer- 
sity, Dominguez Hills; and the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Partner- 
ship Program. 

The goal of the program is to improve 
the youths' ehanees of achieving success 
and fulfillment with family, community, 
school and employment. Sixty-live per- 
cent of the Alliance students are ex- 
pected lo graduate from high school 
while obtaining advanced academic or 
vocational training in college. Such 
training will enable them to receive a 
college associate degree, a ccrtificaie. job 
skills or allow them to transfer to a four- 
year institution. 

Academic training will go beyond the 
boundaries of the Middle College High 
School campus to incorporate athletics, 
community service, career-related intern- 
ships and field trips to African-American 
cultural institutions. I A AM programs 
will be supplemented with training in ba- 
sic first aid, safely and water rescue tech- 
niques. Students also will be provided 
with swimming lessons and advanced 
first aid training in preparation for a life- 
guard examination. 

Bringing it home 

The hope is that students will take what 
they learn back to their neighborhoods. 

"My ultimate purpose in heading 
lAAM is to help African-American male 
youths successfully address African- 
American male issues, so that they build 
constructive, positive community envi- 
ronments," program director Moses 
Robinson said. 

In addition to receiving support from 
adult mentors, which include business 
leaders, teachers and administrators, 
each student 'rceives peer support Irom a 
"buddy" assigned through the Alliance. 
As students' self-esteem and academic 
skills improve, they will be provided 
opportunities to serve as role models for 
youths in similar programs and/or in 
elementary schools. 

Raising students' self-esteem will be 
one of the chief challenges of the pro- 



gram. Many of the Alliance 
participants represent the 
first generation oi" their fanii- \' 
lies aspiring to a college edu- 
cation. They may have suf- , 
fered the loss of family 
members to inner-city vio- 
lence, come from single-par- 
ent families, exhibit behav- 
ioral problems, and have 
little or no parental or peer 
support in their lives. 

Alliance organizers believe 
higher self-esteem can be 
promoted by demonstrating to students 
that members of the community at large 
have an interest and stake in their suc- 
cess. 

Southern California Edison strongly 
believes that every youth should be 
given an opportunity to succeed in this 
world. The lAAM program prov ides that 
advantage. 

SCE is one of the most active support- 
ers of the California Community Col- 
leges system. In addition to supporting 
the Alliance. SCE funds the Early Start 
Program for junior high school students 
at El Camino College, where youngsters 
are given a preview ol" their academic fu- 
tures as an incentive to graduate from 
high school. Additionally, it provides 
student scholarships at community col- 
leges in its service area, including an 
Edison employee mentor for each student 
recipient. 

As a business partner of the California 
Community Colleges Foundation, SCE 
serves as an advocate for excellence and 
innovation within the community college 
system, which encompasses 107 cam- 
puses throughout Calilbrnia. 

In its five-year history, the foundation 
has administered 1 1 1 grants worth $44 
million. The programs developed by the 
foundation provide student employment 
opportunities in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors, scholarships for students in 
need of financial support, and academic 
incentives for students at risk of drop- 
ping out of high school. 

The students assisted by the foundation 
are the future of California, and conse- 




quently, the future of the communities 
and employers in our state. By joining 
with the foundation to enhance educa- 
tional opportunities for those most in 
need, business leaders make an invest- 
ment in their own futures and that of 
California's communities. 

An investment in the future 

Business support of schools and colleges 
is playing an increasing K important role 
in the educalit>n of our youth. In Califor- 
nia altme. state gt)vernnient budget cuts 
ha\c drastically reduced the amount and 
types of services schools can provide to 
students at all levels. 

The concept of the business-college 
partnership is one of the most important 
educational trends in our country. There 
is no better way to stress the importance 
of academic achievement to tht)se indi- 
viduiUs whose future is jeopardized by 
social and economic misfortune. Nor is 
there a better method to introduce profes- 
sional and industrial technologies to the 
men and women who will likely be using 
them in this century and be\ond. 

Business support of education provides 
guidance for students seeking lo make 
the most of their skills: represents an in- 
vestment in the students as well as the 
communities in which they li\e and 
work; and most importantly, demon- 
strates a commitment to disad\antaged 
populations that may have no other 
champions. 

Our educational svslem can wurk. And 
businesses and corporations can be the 
architects of excellence in our schools. ^ 
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School Safety News Service 



Publishing on your behalf to advocate changes that 
will positively affect schools nationwide, the School 
Safety News Service is the definitive and most 
comprehensive source for school crime prevention 
planning available. 

Subscribers receive monthly updates on the most 
critical issues facing our schools. News updates 
from around the country provide insight and strate- 
gies related to drugs, gangs, weapons, discipline, 
schoolyard bullying and other concerns vital to 
the safety of all schoolchildren. 
Thought-provoking 



commentary from prominent experts complement the 
hard-news reports. 

The School Safety News Service includes three 
issues of the School Safety newsjournal, published in 
the fall, winter and spring, and six issues of School 
Safety Update, published in October, November, De- 
cember, February, March and April. Annual subscrip- 
tion is $59. For more information or to subscribe to 
the School Safety News Service, write: NSSC, 
4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake 
Village. CA 91362. Please enclose check 
with your order. 




School Safety News Service Subscription Form 



Name 

Address 

Ciiy 



Title 



Aflilialion 
Stale _ 



Zip. 



Mail to: National School Safety Center. 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd., Suite 290, Westlake Village, CA 91362 
Enclose cheek for $59 for each subscription ($69 outside the United States). 
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From f istf ights to gunfights 



For educational excellence to be 
achieved, schools must be safe and hospi- 
table places for teachers and students. 
Yet, in an ever-increasing number of our 
schools, students and teachers are ex- 
pected to endure violence, fear and in- 
timidauon on a daily basis. 

Violence within the schools of 
America ha^; increased dramatically o\'er 
the past decade and continues to escalate 
at an alarming rate. Gang encroachment, 
drug and alcohol abuse, poverty, child 
abuse and neglect, overcrowded class- 
rooms and lack of parental supervision 
and discipline have rendered the once 
"safe harbor" of the classroom a micro- 
cosm of today's social ills. 

In a case heard by the U.S, Supreme 
Court, New Jersey v. T.L.O.. Justice 
Powell commented on the growing prob- 
lem of violence in schools. He wrote: 
Without first establishing discipline 
and maintaining order, teachers cannot 
begin to educate their students, And 
apart from education, the school has 
the obligation to protect pupils from 
misu*eatment by other children, and 
also to protect teachers themselves 
from violence by the few students 
whose conduct in recent years has 
promoted national concern. 

Most people equate school violence 
with large urban areas such as New 
York, Chicago or Los Angeles. While 
there has been ample reporting of the 
violence plaguing big-city schools, vio- 
lence has invaded suburban and rural 
schools with little notice by the naliona 
media. 

A bill introduced into the House of 
Representatives of the U.S, Congress 
(H,R. 4538. ••Classroom Safet>' Act of 
1992") summarized the rising tide of vio- 
lence in America's schools thusly; 
• Nearly 3,000.(X)0 crimes occur on or 



near school campuses ever^' year; 

• One fourth of the major .school districts 
now use metal detectors in an attempt to 
reduce the number of weapons intro- 
duced into the .schools by .students: 

• Twenty percent of teachers in schools 
have reported being threatened with vio- 
lence by a student: 

• The despair brought on by poverty and 
disenfranchi.scment that affects millions 
of our youth is rapidly entering the 
schools: 

• vSchools are being asked to take on re- 
sponsibilities that society as a whole has 
neglected, ibrcing teachers to rcieree 
fights rather than teach: 

• Teachers are staging walk-outs to pro- 
test the violence which denies interested 
studenLs the opportunity to learn. 

Teachers and administrators require 
special .skills to cope with potentially ex- 
plosive situations and violent students. 
\'et, they are not receiving those skills in 
iheir university preparation programs. The 
California Legislature, believing that **cer- 
titlcated school personnel often are not 
prepiired effectively in their professional 
programs to cope with potentially violent 
situations or with violent youth." amended 
the California Education Code (California 
Senate Bill 2460. Green, 1990). The re- 
vised code will require the Califon'ia 
Commi.ssion on Teacher CredentiaMng 
(CTC), the state agency that regulates 
teacher preparation and licensing, to un- 
dertake leadership activities directed to- 
ward establishing appropriate standaids of 
preparation for teachers and other certifi- 
cated personnel concerning violent behav- 
ior by students. 

Anticipating that a requirement for 
training teachers and principals in 
handling violence in schools would be 
forthcoming from the CTC. Pepperdine 
University began developing a violence 



prevention cuiriculum to be included 
in the training of future teachers and 
administrators. 

In June of 1992. a grant from the Pa- 
cific Telesis Foundation enabled the 
teacher preparation program to begin de- 
veloping and field testing a model cur- 
riculum for creating a safe .school envi- 
ronment. The model curriculum will be 
designed to be presented in an applied, 
hands-on, interactive mode, Tlie training 
will focus on skills that teachers need to 
maintain a safe, secure and welcoming 
school climate. Tlic curriculum will also 
address skills teachers need to help build 
confidence, self-esteem and pride in their 
students — attitudes crucial to creating 
and maintaining a positive and cohesive 
campus climate. 

In addition to the faculty of Peppcr- 
dine's Graduate School of Education and 
Psychology, ctirriculum developers will 
draw upon the resources of the Pepper- 
dine School of Law and the National 
School Safety Center, a resource center 
administered by Pepperdine University 
and funded by the U.S. Departments of 
Education and Justice, 

Tlie model curriculum will b< field 
tested with the teachers at Broadway Ei- 
emenlar\' School in the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied Sch(K)l District, a partnership .school 
with Pepperdine University, Broadway 
School serves a diverse student popula- 
tion in an area plagued with .social prob- 
lems, Poverty, crime and racial tension 
severely inhibit the instructional process. 
In the past year, two parents of Broadway 
students have been killed in gang-related 
incidents. 

After further development and field 
testing, the model curriculum will be 
made available to other universities for 
use in teacher and administrator prepara- 
tion programs. The target date for 
completion of the model curriculum is 
January 1, 1993, 

H. Woodww Huj^hes. Ph.D.. is the Asso- 
ciate Dean for Education in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education and Psychology, 
Pepperdine University. 
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BY KENDALL JOHNSON 



A new category of crisis is emerging in many schools, ccnjsing over- 
whelming personal stress, job biimout and collective despair for its 
victims. Fortunately, an intervention strategy has been developed. 



The tip of the iceberg 



The first two years of this decade have 
brought unprecedented difficulties to the 
schools. Budgetary cutbacks, economic 
recession, increased litigation, the 
unending flow of federal and state man- 
dates, political tidal waves, and increas- 
ingly brutal violence in the homes and 
communities served by schools conspire 
to make children's lives more tenuous 
and their schooling more tumultuous. 
The impact of these difficulties is felt in 
the classrooms, the staff room and the 
crisis response team conference rooms 
throughout the country. 

Critical incidents affecting schools ap- 
pear to be increasing in frequency, com- 
plexity and intensity. As a result, a whole 
new category of crisis, which no longer 
fits the model presented thus far, is 
emerging in many schools. This category 
includes critical incidents which occur 
within a context of chronic traumas to 
the individual or group. Explanations, 
projections and interventions based upon 
single-incident crises seem to miss the 
mark in many school settings. A new 
way of describing and responding to cri- 
sis is needed — that new model may be 
termed Cumulative Traumatic Stress. 

The following case study will serve as 
an illustration: 



KendallJohnson. Ph.D.. is a mentor 
teacher in a school for troubled teens 
and maintains a private practice as a 
family therapist. 



Location: Inner-city elementary school 
district in the Midwest. 

Situation: Following the report of an 
off-campus shooting death of a first- 
grader, the Crisis Response Team re- 
sponded to the classroom and school of 
the victim. After a routine post-violent 
death inten ention. the team .mw an un- 
expected drop in staff morale. This reac- 
tion came as a surprise for oil involved, 
because the staff had dealt with a num- 
ber of incidents more critical than this. 

Complications: Precedents for the inci- 
dent were disclosed. The police were in- 
vestigating the shooting, which was con- 
sidered to have occurred under .sus- 
picious circumstances. The child's 13- 
year-old brother, who had pulled the 
trigger of the shotgun, had previously 
been investigated for killing a third sib- 
ling with a shotgun two years earlier. In 
addition, the staff indicated that this in- 
cident was not an exception to the 
chronic high levels of traumatic in i- 
dents which they responded to several 
times a week. 

They attributed these incidents to the 
social and economic depression in the 
area. In the past few years, .several giant 
manufacturing plants that employed a 
large percentage of the population had 
been closed and relocated. Neighbor- 
hoods which used to be nice were now 
decimated, populated by those too disad- 



vantaged to move. Homes were deterio- 
rating, burned down or inhabited by 
transients. Drugs, violence and crime 
were increasing. V/ith the home front a 
battlefield, the schools played an in- 
creasingly pivotal role in stabilizing the 
lives of their students. 

Reactions: Individual st^^ members uni- 
versally complained of overwhelming 
personal stress symptoms. In relation to 
their work they showed signs of spiritual 
depletion, which manifested itself in de- 
pression, isolation, pessimism, numbness 
and concern that their mvt/c no longer 
had meaning or purpose. On the team 
level, there was evidence of contagious 
job burnout, organizational distrust and 
collective despair. 

In order to meet staff and student 
needs in this setting, and an increasing 
number of settings like it, the model of 
classroom and staff debricfings for criti- 
cal incident stress has to be modified. 
The modifications have to address more 
than individual symptoms and team co- 
hesion and confront larger, deeper social 
issues. 

Cumulative traumatic stress 
Cumulative vicarious trauma refers to a 
set of critical incidents affecting a clien- 
tele with sufficient intensity and fre- 
quency to result in: (I) chronic indi- 
vidual delayed stress symptoms among 
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iiulivi(iual service providers; and (2) dis- 
iiuegraiing elTects upon serv ice icams. 

I'rotcssioiials in close contact with cli- 
ents who exjKrience a variety of on- 
going crises and traun^is develop post- 
traumatic symptoms; their exposure to a 
number ot" such experiences ciui ha\ e a 
cumulative elTcct, Teachers, health and 
mental health professionals can be so al- 
lecled, Cuinul alive vicarious trauma can 
he dehililatine td both individuals and 
the teams ihcy serve. 

Work-related ei'fects of cumulative 
vicarious trauma in individuals include 
chrontc work-related symptoms coni- 
iminly associated with delayed stress re- 
sponse, hidi\ iduals sulTering Iroin cuii iu- 
lative traumatic stress exhibit many signs 
of physical, emotional, altiludiiial and 
spiritual exhaustion. 

The composite signs ol iJepression. in- 
cluding apathy, lack ol' caring, sense ot 
powerlessiiess and chronic latigue. 
plague those wlu^ lia\e experienced toci 
much trauma. The iiidi\ idual may ini- 
tially become isolated and tend to over- 
identity with the stall" or school to tlie ex- 
tent that family and Irieiidship rclatioii- 
siiips sulTer. l iis or her allilude will 
eventually relleci unhappiness and dis- 
satisfaction w ith work, ciiid can result m 
detachment Iroiii or even hostility tcnvard 
clientele. 

Perhaps iiu^sl characteristicalK . too 
much direct or indirect traumatic stress 
leads to a decline in opiimisiii, personal 
sense ol juirpose and faith that the work 
IS meaniiigtui and useful, in extreme 
cases, (Ills spiritual depletion can extend 
to the indiviiiual's view ol" his or her en- 
tire life or ol life itself. 

C\imulati\e iraumatic stress iCTS) af- 
fects more than the individual. When it 
is a work- related phenomenon, (TS is 
likely to aflecl all members of the team. 
CTS '.tems Iroin iiicidenls alfecting the 
entire teatn, and it is contagious. 

C^'S initially manifests itscH" on the 
stalT level through morale problems and 
relati(Hial dilticulties u ithin the team. Il 
develops into distrust of leadership and 
ot" the supporting organization, and lakes 
the Torm ol defensiveness at various lev- 



els ol" the team. As a whole, the staff suf- 
fers from contagi(His [(^b butiKna. This 
can ev entually lead ti^ a collapse of team 
mission and puqiose and collective de- 
spair. C^imulative traumatic stress leads 
to both personal distress and work team 
disintegration. 

(' TS (lobriennus 

C'unuilativc Traumatic Sliess Debrieliiig 
iCTSD) is a group iiiterveniion. The 
goals are to address and nuuleiate trau- 
matic stress s\m[noms ami lo build 
group coliesiv eness .inicmg participants. 
(T.SD is designed (o address issues 
which are eroding individual and team 
tiinctionmg. 

Because ot the complexity ol the inci- 
dents leading up to debrieling, the 
chronic and diverse reactions, and the 
team level factors addressed. CTSD 
tends 10 utili/e props such as Hip charts, 
blackboards and checkli^'s, although that 
varies w iih the style ot the leader. 

(TSD juolocol tollows a specific, pre- 
iletermincd set ot phases. Tliese pliases 
include iiiirodLiction, inciilents. compli- 
cations, reactions, coping strategies and 
planning. 

The introduction phase consists ot tlie 
same basic toiifiat ol other delMietings: 
explain the purpose of the meeting, in- 
troduce tlie leader, inillinc tlie tormat ot 
(lie meeting and lay ground rules, 

lin idrnfs phase 

The incidents phase ot CTSl) serves iw o 
purposes. I 'irst, it allow s the group to 
iiarrov,' the locus ot discussion to the 
tliree or four most difficult incidents ex- 
perienced in the recent past. This in- 
volves the group reaching consensus as 
to which incidents were, in fact, Ihe most 
difficult. This process leads to the second 
purpose, that ol indiv iduals expressing 
and ackiiow ledgiiig their experiences. 

\ good approach lo facilitate the inci- 
dents phase begins by having each par- 
licipanl write down three or tour kev in- 
cidents which they feel affected the team 
over the past six iiKMilhs. l*sin;j a black- 
board ov tlipcliart, the leader can have 
participants call out the incuients the\ 



luive written down and place checks after 
repeal iiientions ol specific events. .Mier 
(lie list is coinpleie. the leader can ex- 
plain lo the group that ihev need to de- 
cide together v\ hich were the Ihree or 
lour most nnpoiiani, 

Caniplicaiuuis phase 
[•vents do iioi take place in a social 
vacuum, and iheir meaning and effects 
need lo l^e understood vviihin their con- 
text. The purpose of this phase is to iden- 
tify and ackiiow ledge the various factors 
which complicate the ke\' incidents and 
the t»ngoing post-mcidenl environment. 
( 'oinplications can include: 

• ihe iiaiure 'he client community; 

• backgroumi 1 actors and pre ce den is: 

• kc\ ihenies: 

• organi/.aiiiinal issues: 

• practical ami logislical problems: and 

• the iiucrpersonal conlexl. 

A goi)d approach h^r assessing lliese 
lactors begins In having participants (ill 
111 a checklist ot possible complications. 
The checklist should provide prompts, 
but also prov ide space for individual 
comments and additions. 

Ri'iU tu^ns pha\(' 

t his phase explores, acknow led<jes and 
.alidaies current personal reactions to 
cumulative stressors. The process begins 
v\ith personal assessment and continues 
by sharing these individual reactions. 
Once the composiie personal reactions 
are brought mlo the open, the pattern ot 
cumulative stressor eflects upon team 
members as imliviiluals emerges. 

Because of tlie w ide range of possible 
sviiiptonis, and the team members' ten- 
dency to minimize their own symptoms 
or dv sfunciion, a jirmled checklist is use- 
tut to help members identify their own 
iHstress, Discussion of" reactions aims at 
acknowledgment of the exlenl and uiii- 
ersalilv ot' chronic stress reactions 
w iiliin ihe group. 

( Opinu "^trcucnics plia\c 

This phase shifts toward empowerment 

and toeuses cmi individual coping tech- 
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iiiqucs. The purposes arc to leach siui- 
aiional stress nianagcnicni. inoculate 
aiiainsi turiher incidcnis and develop in- 
dividual plans lor sell-care. 

A uood approach uses checklists of 
coping strategies for initial scll'-assess- 
nieni. followed hy discussion of partici- 
pant's use of such strategics to alleviate 
chronic stress symptoms. This discussion 
can identify key additional means of cop- 
ing which members can incorporate into 
thc'r individual plans. 

\Vi;cn deciding whether to use props 
such as ::hccklists, the leader should con- 
sider the extent to which the group is 
open and able to learn and share from 
each other. Healthy group functioning 
and the degree of mutual support deter- 
mines whether the approach should be 
didactic or facilitative. 

Planning phase 

This final phase has two major purposes: 
to explore the effect of cumulative trau- 
matic stress upon staff fLip.ctioning and lo 
develop a plan {ox Incorporating staff 
level stress management into team pre- 
paredness and operations. 

The planning phase begins by review- 
ing the types of incidents which beset the 
group and the complications listed dur- 
ing the complications phase. Then the 
group explores the following areas for 
possible change: client community; 
broader organi/,ation; staff preparation; 
training and conditioning; and school 
policies, operations and communications; 
interpersonal reactions and relationships. 
In addition, each member is asked what 
he or she personally needs from other 
team members. 

CMose the planning phase with a gen- 
eral review of incidei ts. complications, 
individual reactions ai d group reactic^ns. 
Reinforce plans for individual and group 
changes, and note referral resources. To 
complete the debriefing, olfcr a final op- 
j-iortunity for each participant to express 
anything left unsaid and to address his or 
her hopes for the future. 

Individual applications 

In crisis intervention contexts, individu- 



als sometimes disclose that they are in 
crisis because of the combination of a 
number of past incidents and current 
complications. They struggle with daily 
decisions about life choices and practical 
strategics for the future. This situation 
presents a pu/./.ling glut of information 
lor interviewers to work through, unless 
some system of organization keeps the 
session from being sidetracked and hope- 
lessly bogged down. 

The following modified CTSD ap- 
proach has proven useful in such situa- 
tions. When it has become apparent that 
a number of incidents and complic uions 
figure heavily in the individual's uis- 
tress, the intervener can provide focus by 
drawing the following 2x2 box on paper 
or a blackbi)ard: 



Incidents 


Reactions 


Complications 


Planning 



If the situation is a crisis intervention, 
complete the chart during the session, as- 
sessing appropriately the individual's 
need for structured support and risk fac- 
tors. If the situation is the beginning ot 
an ongoing counseling relationship, use 
several sessions to gather more compre- 
hensive data. When working with an in- 
dividual, you may use the complications 
stase to explore the complications con- 
sidered in team debriefings. along with 
personal factors such as family issues, in- 
dividual background and prior trauma. 

Staff and students who have been vic- 
timized bv school crisis need appropriate 
and skillful care. Those who choose to 
accept the challenge of working with 
traumatized children and traumatized 
communities need to be prepared to do 
the very best job possible. They them- 
selves need support in this very impor- 
tant work. Cumulative Traumatic Stress 



Red Ribbon Week 
campaign promotes 
anti-drug message 



President Bush has proclaimed the 
week of October 24 to November 1 
as National Red Ribbon Week. 

Many localities will mai'k the oc- 
casion with rallies, ceremonies, 
special activities and contests. 

The red ribbon was designated 
as the symbol ot intolerance of ille- 
gal drug use and a commitment to 
a drug-free lifestyle following the 
murder of Federal Agent Enrique 
Camarena by drug traffickers. 

Red Ribbon Week provides an 
opportunity for schools and com- 
munities to unite to raise public 
awareness regarding alcohol and 
other drug abuse. Positive atti- 
tudes, a key factor in the preven- 
tion of drug usage, can be gener- 
ated through the simple wearing of 
a red ribbon. 

Repetition of the "no use" mes- 
sage reinforces its meaning. The 
visual impact of hundreds of red 
ribbons sends a nonverbal mes- 
sage that demands attention. 
Strong public commitment to a 
drug-tree environment benefits the 
entire community. 

Debrietinizs have been helplnl m pnuul- 
ing such support. 

Throughout the cc)unii-\, school dis- 
tricts are developing crisis response 
teams to respond to trauma in the lisos ol 
their students. It would belioo\c them \o 
address the post-crisis needs ot stiitl* 
members and address the issues ol cumu- 
lative traumatic stress as well. ^ 

77//.S nuiicruil is adapwd {ram .School 
(Yisis Management: A Team Training 
Guide hv Kendall Jolinsi l avadahle 
from Hunter f{(unc Inc .. Puhli\ln'r\. 
P.O. Box 2914. Alameda. C.\ '^4>0l 
(5I()}H65-52H2. 
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NSSC Documentaries 



School Crisis: Under Control 



"Imagine a gunman invading your 
school. Or terrorists planting a bomb. 
Or a classroom of students held hos- 
tage. These situations may seem un- 
real — even impossible.... Every 
school — urban, rural or suburban — 
IS vulnerable. When will a crisis strike 
your school? And will you be ready?" 

These words, spoken by acclaimed 
actor Edward James Olmos. combine 
with news footage of actual school cri- 
sis events to provide an eye-opening 
introduction to "School Crisis: Under 
Control." a 25-minute. award-winning documentary on school crisis preven 
tjon. preparation, management and resolution. This informative videotape is 
designed to help schools and communities prepare for the unexpected by 
designing crisis prevention and response plans. These plans will improve 
the community's ability to overcome such disasters and also will help 
schools avoid potential liability. 




"Feeling good about yourself can't be 
bought on a street corner. It must be built 
from Within. But there are dangers you 
should know about. Those pressures we 
call 'risk factors , r 

This powerful message to America's 
troubled children is presented in "High- 
Risk Youth/At The Crossroads," a 22- 
minute. award-winning documentary on 
youth drug abuse prevention hosted by 
actor LeVar Burton. 

By combining real-life profiles and commentary from nationally renowned 
authorities, the documentary provides a compelling case to look beyond current 
drug abuse intervention strategies exemplified by the "Just Say No" campaign. 
Researchers have identified individual, family, peer, community and school- related 
problems that make kids more prone to use illegal drugs. The focus on positive 
response suggests that the most promising approach to "high-risk youth" and drug 
abuse is one of prevention, not simply tnten/ention. This important theme is 
reinforced throughout the fast-paced program. 




Pnncipals play pivotal roles in 
keeping their schools safe and 
effective places of learning 
But, Without the support of 
parents, teachers, law enforc- 
ers and other legal, govern- 
ment and community re- 
sources, they cannot fulfill their 
responsibility. 

A recipient of eight national 
and international awards of 
excellence, "What's Wrong 
With This Picture?" is designed 
to encourage dialogue between 
school principals and their 
community resources. It 
presents the critical issue of 
school safety in a frank and 
straightforward way. dramatizing real-life incidents of school-related crime 
and violence, drug abuse and suicide. 





Whoever thought bullies were all 
talk and no action needs to view 
the film "Set Straight on Bullies." 
produced tc ^elp school adminis- 
trators educate faculty, parents 
and students about the severity 
of the schoolyard bullying prob- 
lem. The message is clear: bully- 
ing hurts everyone. 

The 18-minute. Emmy-winning educational film tells the story of a bullying 
victim and how the problem adversely affects his life as well as the lives of the 
bully, other students, parents and educators. 

"I m always scared. I'm scared to come to school ... I don t want to be afraid 
anymore." the bullying victim says. In fact. NSSC based the film on research 
indicating one m seven students is either a bully or a victim of bullying. 



NSSC Documentaries Order Form 



NafTO 
Tiite 

Affiliation 
Address 
Cily 



•High- Risk Youtht'Ai the Crossroads" "What s Wrong With This Picture'^ 

fSSOVHS) copies (S40VHSJ copies 

(Si 50 16mm» copies 



■ Set Straight on Bullies" 
(SSOVHS) copies 



"School Cris<s Und«»r Control" 
(S65 VHS) copies 



State 



Zip 



Mail to: NSSC. 4165 Thousand Oaks Blvd.. Ste. 290, Westlake Village, CA 91362 



Charges cover postage and handling, and are subject to change w/'icuf 
pnor nottitcatton. Check must accompany order. 
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Results of a recent study suggest that weapon possession 
in public high schools is no longer just a big-city phenomenon, 
but one likely to be found throughout the United States. 



Weapon possession 
in public high schools 



Hundreds ol' thousands of sUidcnts make 
new educational discoveries with enthu- 
siasm every day\ yet tear of violence hin- 
ders the school attendance of thousands 
more. Estimates show that about 8 per- 
cent of urban students skip school daily 
to avoid violence,' The threat of school 
violence is so real that it overrides their 
desire to learn. Other students respond 
by arming themselves for protection 
against school violence. 

According to Ncmwcck magazine, 
"the root causes of this bi/arre and lethal 
trend include all the usual demons of 
American society -- the easy availability 
of guns, the rise of drug-related crime, 
parental irresponsibility, and so on,"- 
The most advanced technological and in- 
dustrialized nation in the world is als(^ 
the most violent. This ma\ be startling 
news to some, but to others it is the sad 
reality thai begins in kindergarten. 

Fear factors 

vStudcnts arc victimized twice when they 
experience violence in school — once 
when they arc the victim and again when 
their learning opportunities arc inter- 
rupted/ Experiencing a crime, or feeling 
threatened by the possibility of ex|-.eri- 
encing a crime, creates fear factors that 

Kelly Jay Asnmswcn, M,EcL. is a fill ia ted 
u'/V/i the University of Nehrdska-LincohK 
where he is workinf^ on his Ph.D, in 
Commimitx and Hiunan Resources, 
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cannot be ignored. Everyone in the 
school community is a potential victim, 
and each one is affected every time an 
incident occurs. 

Should it be conceivable that students 
need to protect themselves during the 
course of an ordinary school day, any- 
where in America? 

Times have changed considerably, and 
although vvcapon possession is not a ma- 
jor problem in most school systems, it 
has become one of the top five concerns 
of school administrators. Young people 
ha\'e always managed to carry weapons 
of some sort to school, but today's weap- 
ons are much more lethal. 

The national school-based Youth Risk 
Behavior Survey ( YRBS) is administered 
periodically to measure the prevalence of 
priority health- risk behaviors among the 
nation's \outh. In I the YRBS ex- 
amined the prevalence of weapon posses- 
sion by school -age students in all 50 
states and three territories. Approximate- 
ly 20 percent of all students surveyed 
(grades 9-12) had carried a weapon in 
the M) days preceding the survey. How- 
e\ er, students were not asked if this be- 
havior had occurred while they were at 
school. 

Weapons in school 
This article focuses on actual weapon 
possession in public high schools. The 
information is based on a survey that was 
administered within a small, urban, pub- 
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lie high school system and then com- 
pared with what has been accepted as the 
national average. 

Unfortunately, the amount of empirical 
research on this subject is limited. More 
research is needed to help educators plan 
appropriate courses of action to deal with 
this problem. Conducting research of this 
kind poses a delicate problem: to protect 
the rights of students answering survey 
forms, yet collect data that may help edu- 
cators protect their staff and students 
from potential violence. 

Five primary questions were investi- 
gated in this sample: 

• What percentage of public high 
school students carry weapon(s) to 
school? 

• What are the reasor- 'ndicated for 
carrying weapon(s) ui Aohool? 

• What is the frequency of students car- 
rying weapon(s) at school? 

• Is the threat of violence to students 
who attend public high school real or 
perceived? 

• Does the fear of violence hinder stu- 
dents' school activities during school 
hours? 

For the purpose of this study, any item 
that is taken to school with the intent to 
hurt someone or to protect oneself is con- 
sidered a weapon. Many students carry 
items, such as pocket knives, to school 
and do not consider them to be v\ capons. 
Many are not aware that the school has a 
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policy that prohibits such items at school 
and unintentionally violate school policy. 
Obviously, other students carry these 
items knowing that they are illegal at 
school. 

The survey was administered to 859 
public high school students in grades 10, 
1 1 and 12. The participating school sys- 
tem is a Midwestern city with a popula- 
tion under 250,000 and a public high 
school enrollment of 5,747. 

Participating in this survey were 437 
female students, representing 50.9 per- 
cent of the sample and 422 male stu- 
dents, representing 49. 1 percent. 

National averages confirmed 
The study showed that 15,6 percent of 
the students reported that they had car- 
ried a weapon at school during the 
1991-92 school year. More than 6 per- 
cent of the surveyed students carried a 
weapon to school on a regular basis 
(more than six limes during the school 
year), while 12 percent had carried a 
weapon to school more than one time 
during the year. The percentage of stu- 
dents who had carried a weapon during 
the 30 days preceding the survey was 
10.4 percent. 

Tenth-graders had the highest incident 
rate of weapon carrying. This group ac- 
counted for almost 50 percent of all 
weapon-carrying students in this sample 
study. More than 19 percent of the 10th- 
grade students, 14 percent of the 1 1th- 
grade students and 1 2 percent of the 
12lh-gradc students carried a weapon to 
school during the year. 

Nearly one-fourth of all male students, 
compared with only 6,6 percent of the fe- 
males, carried a weapon to school during 
the year. This figure is consistent with 
the 1990 National Youth Risk Behavior 
Sur\ ey results showing that males were 
four times more likely to carry a weapon 
at school than females. 

The weapon carried most often was a 
knife (9.3 percent), followed by a hand- 
gun (2.6 percent), club (2 percent), some 
other type of weapon ( 1 .7 percent) and 
other gun (0.3 percent). Twenty-five stu- 
dents reported carrying a gun of some 



type. The reported levels for both knife 
and gun possession are in line with re- 
ported national averages. 

Of the students who carried a weapon 
to school, about 9 percent reported that 
they carried the weapon "for their own 
protection," yet 70 percent of these indi- 
viduals also reported that they had not 
been approached at school by anyone 
with a weapon. 

Very few students carried a weapon for 
their friends or to gain status (5 percent ). 
A little more than 1 percent carried a 
weapon for an admitted illegal purpose; 
all of these students reported that they 
had been arrested previously. Another 5 
percent carried weapons for "other rea- 
sons." ,Mmost 40 percent of the studenis 
who carried a weapon to .school carried 
more than one weapon at a time. 

While at school, students typically car- 
ried the weapon on their person, most of- 
ten in a coat pocket or under their 
clothes. However, if they concealed it 
somewhere in the school building, it was 
usually in their locker. Nearly 20 percent 
of the students surveyed had concealed a 
weapon in their car in the school parking 
lot during the school year. This is 5 per- 
cent more than those who actually car- 
ried a weapon into the school building, 
which helps confirm the national average 
of weapon possession for high school 
students. 

Over half of the students (54 percent) 
had seen another student carry a weapon 
at school during the past year, while 
more than 70 percent had heard thai an- 
other student had a weapon at school. 

Reporting weapons at school 

Of the 403 students who would report a 
weapon on campus to a staff person, 
more than one-thirJ would opt to trust a 
specific teacher or counselor with this in- 
formation. Students who would tell a 
staff person that someone was carrying a 
weapon at school would do so for per- 
sonal safety, as well as for general school 
safety. Yet, more than 50 percent of the 
students would not tell because they 
"didn't want to get involved," Another 
40 percent of the students indicated they 



would not report because they were 
afraid of retaliation, did not want lo re- 
port a friend, or for other reasons, 

A total of 66 students 1 1 3 percent) had 
been approached in a threatening man- 
ner by someone at school Vv'ho possessed 
a weapon. Of those who reported being 
approached, 50 students had been ap- 
proached three or less limes. Eight stu- 
dents had been approached more than 
four limes. Yet only 13 students actually 
reported any of these events to a staff 
member. Almost 60 percer.i of the stu- 
dents who carried a weapon at school 
had been approached by another student 
who had a weapon at school. 

Further illusiralion is provided by stu- 
dent reports of criminal activity at 
school. More than 27 percent of the stu- 
dents responded that they had partici- 
pated in an activity at school that could 
have resulted in their arrest. Interest- 
ingly, 14,6 percent of the students sur- 
veyed had already been arrested at least 
once. Almost half of the students who 
had been arrested carried a weapon to 
school more than one time during the 
year. 

When asked about handgun accessibil- 
ity, nearly one-third answered that some- 
one owned or kept a handgun where they 
lived. Over one-fourth of the students 
who had carried a weapon to school on 
more than one occasion during the 
school year had access to a handgun 
from their own home. 

According to the survey, the fear of 
weapons at school interfered with the 
education of more than 9 percent of the 
students. Interestingly, nearly 80 percent 
of those who were affected by fear had 
not been approached by anyone who had 
a weapon. Actually, only 2 percent of 
those who reported that fear of weapons 
had hindered their education also re- 
ported that they had been approached by 
someone at school with a weapon. 

Surprising results 

The findings in this sample support pre- 
vious research that indicate approxi- 
mately 20 percent of high school stu- 
dents carry weapons lo school. For a 
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small urban city in the Midwest to have 
similar findings may come as a siirpiise 
to some community educators, 

More than half of all the students sur- 
veyed had seen a weapon at school dur- 
ing the past year. Nearly three- fourths of 
the students had heard that another stu- 
dent was carrying a weapon at school. 
Again, this indicates that students have 
knowledge that other students possess 
weapons at school, but do not actually re- 
port the weapon carriers as they indi- 
cated they would in the sur^"^y. Peer 
pressure may be the silent enforcer in 
these cases. 

The 10th -grade classes surveyed had 
the highest level of weapon possession of 
the three grades for both males and fe- 
males. This might be attributed to their 
fear of being victimized. In speaking 
confidentially with students in this sur- 
vey, many expressed that they '*had 
heard how bad it was going to be on the 
high school level,'' so they "brought their 
protection" with them, "just in case.** 

Additionally, students made comments 
to the effect that certain junior high 
schools were much worse than the senior 
high schools they were now attending. 
This may indicate that the fear of vio- 
lence may carry over frt)m previous 
school experiences and then slowly de- 
crease as students progress through high 
school. 

Students indicated that if they carried 
a weapon to school, they would do so to 
''protect themselves/' This answer is the 
n)ost baffling finding of the study. The 
community from which the data were 
collected is considered to be a law-abid- 
ing, peaceful city, without a serious 
crime rate. The crime rate is steadily 
climbing like many other urban areas, 
yet people feel safe in most areas of 
town. Why are nearly 20 percent of the 
high school students afraid to go to 
school without arming themselves, pre- 
pared to protect themselves, should the 
need arise? 

It is surprising that no more than 
9 percent of the students reported that 
threat of violence hindered their educa- 
tional or extracurricular activities. Stu- 



dents reported seeing weapons at school 
frequently; weapon carriers reported 
coming into contact with other weapon 
carriers frequently. Nearly 20 percent of 
the .students either had a weapon at 
school or access to one. at home or in the 
.school parking lot. 

One previous study of inner-city youth 
foi-nd "that 78 percent of the students ex- 
pressed fear of being a victim of a violent 
act, 42 percent had seen someone shot or 
knifed, and 22 percent had actually seen 
someone killed."'' It is not surprising that 
those who see this kind of violence on a 
daily basis may become immune to it and 
expect to .see such action. When this hap- 
pens, the number of incidents reported b)' 
students may dr rease even t*urther. 

Related studies on interpersonal \'io- 
lence in schools suggest that learning is 
seriously disrupted when students and 
teachers are in direct danger or fear of 
attack. If a teacher cannot feel comfort- 
able and confident in the classroom, how 
can students relax and learn? When fear 
is in\'olved with the learning process, it 
makes no difference how good the 
teacher is or how good the teaching tools 
are. Teachers who harbor fear tend to be 
absent from .school more often than those 
teachers who do not experience this fear 
factor. 

A recent survey in Illinois found that 
4 percent of the teachers had been at- 
tacked in or around the school, 15 per- 
cent were victims of attempted attacks, 
1 8 percent felt scared at least part of tlie 
day, and 20 percent avoided being alone 
after school (when students .seek help 
individually).' 

Violence against teachers seems to es- 
calate when students perceive the rules to 
be ai'bitrary, unf^ii and applied inconsis- 
tently. ''Yet teachers are only occasion- 
ally targets of violent attacks; most acts 
of aggression in American schools are 
directed toward other students. 

Not just a big-city problem 

Our youth are exhibiting beha\'iors at 
s'^hool that merely image our society at 
large. What is sad is that these behaviors 
cause .some schools to fortify themselves 



like prisons. Students are monitored 
when they enter, passing through secu- 
rity checks, many with metal detectors. 
There are surveillance cameras every- 
where and students appear to be fenced 
in with security wire. 

School ofllcials need to identify and 
strengthen the local resources available 
to help cope with school violence. There 
is a need to strengthen the family unit 
through educational programs offered 
through our schools, emphasizing con- 
flict resolution, effective decision mak- 
ing, citizenship, cooperation and simple 
courtesy. Because risk taking is a com- 
mon link between drug use and violence, 
educational interventions that identify 
high-risk behaviors and teach safety 
skills may be a good starting place. 

The implications are increasingly 
clear: students feel a need to bring weap- 
ons to school. The results of this study 
suggest that weapon possession in public 
high schools is no longer a big-city phe- 
nomenon, but one likely to be found 
throughout the United States. 

Communities and .schools need to 
make an informed decision concerning 
how they address this problem. No Ci)m- 
munity is immune to violence at .school 
and should prepare for it accordingly. 
Any type of disturbance should be an op- 
portunity for creating a more positive 
.school climate. A wise administrator will 
want to prepare programs aimed at edu- 
cating students, parents and teachers in 
preventive strategies. ^ 
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Changing youths' 
attitudes about guns 




In working to develop a curriculum de- 
signed to change youths' attitudes toward 
guns and \'io!ence, the Gun Safely Insti- 
tute (GSl) of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
commissioned research from the Child 
Guidance Center of Greater Cleveland. 
The "Development of the Gun-Proncncss 
Questionnaire; A Measure of Attitudes 
toward Guns and Violence among Urban 
Youth" results are summarized below. 

The gun attitude survey was adminis- 
tered to students in their classrooms, su- 
pervised by their teacher and a GSI staff 
member. Anonymity was assured. 

The data analysis yielded the following 
four factors, which address the question 
of viViy many ycnith are attracted to guns. 

Excitement. The respondent is stimu- 
lated by the potential pleasure guns 
would bring. Guns are perceived as fun. 
High scores were awarded for agreement 
with items like the following: 

/ he! it would feel real eool to walk 
clown the street with a i^un in my poeket. 

It would he e.xeitini^ to hold a loaded 
i*un in niy hand, 

I'd like to have my own i^un. 

Power/safety. Anal\ sis showed that 
these two issues were inextricably linked 
in the students' thinking. Beyond the is- 
sue of guns, these children felt that safety 
was achieved primarily through power. 
Additionally, this power was not psycho- 
logical in nature, but concrete and physi- 
cally aggressive. Inherent in this mindset 
is a lack of faith in adults to provide pro- 
tection, as v.cll as lack of confidence in 
their own ii.- rpersonal skills such as ne- 
gotiation, assert iveness and conflict reso- 



lution. High scores occurred when re- 
spondents agreed with statements like: 

It's a good feel in}i to win a fight. 

Belonging to a gang makes people feel 
safe because they've got people to hack 
them up. 

If I carried a gun I wouldn 7 have to he 
afraid of people out on the street. 

Comfort with aggression. Attitudes re- 
garding aggression and violence in e\ - 
eryday life were measured in this subtest. 
There were few direct references to guns. 
Here it is shown that the desire to have a 
gun is not only related to feelings about 
guns per sc, but is also related to beliefs 
about aggression and conflict in general. 
Adolescent rejection of adult values may 
contribute to the desire to own a gun: 
gun-proneness did increase from the fifth 
to the seventh grade. High scores w ere 
given when a pupil disagreed with the 
following: 

Prohlenis could almost always he 
worked out without fighting if people 
would just talk things out. 

A person who is strong inside can w(dk 
away from a fight even if kids make fun 
of him or her. 

Aggressive response to shame. This 
factor encompasses the belief that shame 
resulting from an insult can only be un- 
done through aggression. There are two 
stages in this pattern. First, a high score 
indicates individuals sensitive to insults 
or mockery, and second, a reliance on 
physical aggression is the means of re- 
establishing a positive self-concept. 
Sample items are: 
A kid who doesn V get even with some- 



one who makes fun of him is a sucker. 

If someone insults me or my family, it 
really bothers me, hut if I beat them up, 
that makes me feel better. 

Ifsomecme disrespects mc. I have to 
fight them to get my pride back. 

A total of 461 fifth, seventh and ninth- 
grade students in the Cleveland Public 
School System took the survey. Females 
comprised 54 percent of the sample, 
males 46 percent. The racial and ethnic 
composition of the simiple was: African- 
American. 65 percent; Caucasian, 20 
percent; Hispanic, 7 percent; and other, 8 
percent. 

This sample of urban youih had a high 
degree of exposure to guns. Almost all 
had heard shots fired in their neighbor- 
hood, A majority reported that ihey had 
held a gun and that a relative of theirs 
had been shot with a gun. Almost one- 
half stated that there was a gun in their 
home. Many reported actually seeing 
someone shot. Forty-one boys and three 
girls said that they owned a gun; 14 boys 
and six girls had been shot. 

There was a statistically significant 
difference between the sexes, with boys 
expressing a higher average level of gun- 
proneness. Grade level was also signifi- 
cantly related to gun-proneness, with 
lower scores from the fifth-grade stu- 
dents than from the seventh-graders and 
ninth-graders, who did not differ from 
each other. Gun-prone altitudes were not 
related to racial or ethnic backgrounds. 

0\erall. gun-proneness seems to be a 
function both of feelings and beliefs 
about guns themselve^ and of more gen- 
eral feelings and beliefs about aggression 
and fighting. 

These results have important implica- 
tions for the development of a curricu- 
lum designed to decrease students' at- 
traction to guns. The curriculum should 
address the issue of aggressive response 
to interpersonal problems, [.earning ef- 
fective, nonviolent means of dealing with 
conflict will enable students to protect 
their self-esteem. 

Prepared by Sue Ann Meador. associate 
editor ^;/" School Safety. 
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LEGISLATIVE UPDATE 



Drive-by shcxDting: 
Gongs and guns 




Stales that have serious street gang 
problenis have mnv started [o fight back. 
Lejiislatuies at the state and local level 
are discussing policies and passing laws 
designed to take the fun and profit out of 
gang activity. These la\\ s — designed to 
make juvenile and adult gang members 
accountable for their acti\'ities — have 
long been ad\ocatcd b\ juvenile justice 
law eni'orcement experts. 

Juveniles are becoming more ac- 
quainted with guns, and the firearms arc 
(urning up in schools at an alarming 
rate. More teen-age boys die i'rom gun- 
shot wounds than all natural causes 
combined, and a black male teen-ager is 
I 1 times more likely to be killed with a 
gun than a white male teen-ager. 

Between lQX4and 1^88, the firearm 
death rate among teen-agers increased 
by more than 40 percent,' According to 
the Centers for Disease Control, 2,5 mil- 
lion teen-agers carry weapons. - 

Heightening the alarm are the increas- 
ing activities of gangs whose turf-ori- 
cnted, ^'survival of the meanest" philoso- 
phy has resulted in gunplay in and 
around campuses acioss the country. 
Drive- by shootings have become signa- 
ture acts of juvenile gangs. 

A lew states have now passed laws de- 
signed to discourage dri\e-by shoot- 
ings. These laws seek both to call atten- 
tion to the increase in drive-by shootings 
and to provide sliffer penalties for those 
prosecuted. The typical law makes it a 
crime to shoot a firearm from or at a \ e- 
hicle, without regard for whether the ve- 
hicle is moving or parked. The varia- 
tions apparent in the laws suggest that 
legislators ha\e attempted to tailor these 



laws to the types ofinciden's taking 
place in their jurisdictions- 
California has taken a highly visible 
approach to the problem of drive-by 
shootings. It passed an emergency bill 
on dri\'c-by shootings designed to in- 
crease the sentences of gang members by 
an additional i'oui" years — to be served 
after the sentence imposed for the as- 
sault or homicide/ The preamble to the 
legislation contained the following 
admonition: 

It is the intent of the Legislature to in- 
crease the penalty for drive-by 
shootings that cause a victim to suffer 
permanent paralysis or paraparesis, 
By increasing the penalties for these 
types of crimes, gang members who in 
receiU years ha\'e accounted for a dra- 
matic increase in drive-by shootings 
may be more effecti\ ely removed from 
the streets of our communities for a 
longer period of time/ 

In addition, California legislators re- 
moved the usual secrecy from the pros- 
ecution of juveniles who violate the law, 
inaking their delinquency hearings open 
to the public,'^ 

Rhode Island recently passed legisla- 
tion that pro\'ides I'or a minimum 10- 
year sentence and a S5.000 fine for any- 
one who *\hall discharge a firearm from 
a motor vehicle in a manner which cre- 
ates a substantial risk of death or serious 
injury,*" Similarly, the Texas legislature 
passed a law that punishes dri\'e-by 
shooters, without regard for w hcther 
someone is injured as a result/ 

Some states have taken steps in this 
area with little fanfare, expanding cur- 



rent laws to support the prosecution of 
drive-by shooters. Washington recently 
expanded its reckless endungerment 
statute to include this activity.*' 

Drive-by shooting laws represent a 
significant response to juvenile gang 
violence. Some practical problems re- 
main. For example, such shootings have 
risen in popularity because, in most 
eases, identification of the vehicle in- 
volved in the shooting is difficult to ob- 
tain. Victims and passers-by are ducking 
for cover. In cases where license num- 
bers are obtained, the vehicles involved 
aie ol'ten stolen and untraceable to the 
shooters. But the laws do signal a 
change in policy, and a change in tactics 
is sure to follow. 

When Isaac Fulwood Jr, resigned as 
chief of the Washington, D.C. Police 
Department in the summer of 1 W2, he 
made the announcement at an inner-city 
high school, w here he commented on 
how much times have changed: 
There was no such thing as a drive-by 
shooting or a daily crime count. ... 
Too many young people now become 
either crmiinal or victim or both. 
Communities may vow to take back 
the streets, but that won't happen un- 
less communities can reclaim the chil- 
dren from the streets,"' 

Endnotes 
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LEGAL UPDATE 



Getting what 
you bargain for 




Labor hrvv has had a profound effect on 
the working environment. Nowhere is 
the impact greater than upon the issue of 
safety in the workplace. When concerns 
of safety arise, it is not uncommon for 
union workers to withhold hibor until 
conditions improve. Even educators have 
experience with the process. 

Teachers in Chicago filed a grievance 
alleging that unsafe working conditions 
existed at a school where eight cancer- 
related illnesses, including five deaths, 
had occurred within a seven-year period. 
The city immediately responded. 'The 
teachers returned to work after investiga- 
tion showed no link between the illnesses 
and the school. 

In Tucson, Arizona, teachers and the 
imion filed an unsafe working environ- 
ment complaint against the school dis- 
trict because of leaky roofs at several 
sites. The district responded with plans 
to fix the roofs, ironically concluding 
that there was no health or safety hazard 
created because "20 other district schools 
[also had] leaky roofs."- 

Given the rise in violence on school 
campuses, one would expect that teach- 
ers and their unions would take a similar 
attitude toward the conditions created by 
violence, gang activity, drugs and weap- 
ons. Surprisingly, thiv is not happening. 

The lack of coordination between 
unions and teachers on the issue of safe 
working conditions is odd for two rea- 
sons. First, unions play a major role in 
defining safe working conditions in the 
collective bargaining agreement. In one 
recent court decision in which teachers 
sued for back pay, the collective bargain- 
ing agreement defined unsafe working 



conditions in the following manner."' 
Teachers shall not be required to work 
under unsafe or hazardous conditions 
or to perform tasks which endanger 
their health or safety. I 'n safe condi- 
tions are understood to include lack of 
electricity, water or inappropriate 
working temperatures. Teacher atten- 
dance shall not be required whenever 
student attendance is not required due 
to inclement weather or unsafe work- 
ing conditions. All such days are sub- 
ject to being made up at the discretion 
'jf the Superintendent. 

The court in the case upheld the award 
of back pay when it became clear that the 
refusal of the teachers to work was justi- 
fied by the unsafe working conditions 
clause. The judges concluded that "wc 
believe thai, in this case, both the con- 
iractiuil provisions of the agreement un- 
der consideration and the legislation 
passed in conjunction with the declara- 
tion of a state emergency in 1977 neces- 
sitate a conclusion that these days were 
missed on account of the weather." 

Thus, it would seem that unions could 
simply make the safe schools issue an 
agenda item for the collective bargaining 
session. The interest of the teachers is 
certainly scr\ed by bringing safe schools 
issues to the bargaining table. Moreover, 
it is also in the best interest of the school 
district. Ciivcn the range of occurrences 
already recognized within the term "un- 
safe working conditions," liability ma\ 
be created by the failure to add an occur- 
rence that is both prevalent and disrup- 
tive of the educational environment. 

Second, unions mav find that the fail- 



ure to raise the issue of safe schools as a 
part of their duty to bargain on behalf of 
teachers may result in union liaiblity lo 
teachers. Under the causes on this issue, 
unions share a duty to respond to condi- 
tions that '*adversely affect the safety of 
the workplace."*"* When sueh actions are 
not pre-empted by federal law, the union 
may be liable for negligence in its duty of 
fair representation. 

Interestingly, any duty from which 
liability might be found is also created 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 
Agreements requiring that the union 
"shall" make certain that the work envi- 
ronment of its members is safe actually 
create such a (li.iy. while agreements that 
avoid the mandatory language are not so 
construed. 

In one such case, the court ruled that 
**that under the collective bargaining 
agreement the union had taken over for 
itself a managerial function, the full in- 
dependent right to enforce safety require- 
ments," adding that the safety responsi- 
bility assumed by the union was separate 
and distinct from the usual duties of a 
purely representative nature, such as 
those involved in the processing of 
grievances.* 

Given the historic working relation- 
ship between teachers and their unions, 
it should be relatively simple to add safe 
schools issues to the labor conditions 
checklist. At a minimum, current griev- 
ance procedures could be expanded to in- 
clude specific complaints about school 
v iolence. When school boards become fa- 
miliar with the effect of unsafe schools 
on the educational environment as a la- 
bor issue, changes will not be far behind. 

Knd notes 

1 . Scluiol I tiutul Sdf'r. C'liicago Tribune. December 
19. iy«6. at .V 

2. t nitai Press Imcrnalidiial. Ninctnbcr I, \ W. 

3. Mimtour Scluwl Di\trh t v. Montaur Edm'ation 
AsMH-kitum. 417 .A. 2d l.V^l. 1.^*^2 ( 197y). 

4. Sec annotation on [jabiliiy of" Labor Union for in- 
jurs- ol Dcalli Allegedly Resulting l-roni I'nsafc 
Working Conditions. 14 A.L.R. 4th 1 161. 

Id.AX 1180. 

Prepared hy Be man! James, special 
counsel for NSSC. 
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RESOURCE UPDATE 



The truth — 
simply told 




lifestyle, *'It don't matter what you say 
about gangbangin', you know, don't 
matter if anybody understand it or not. 
We just bringin' home the hate, That's 
the kind of world we live in." 



A message 
from the inside 



Do or Die hy Leon Bini^, Harper- 
Collins Publishers, 1991, 277 passes. 

Reports of yet another barrage of auto- 
matic gunllre bring reaetions of horror. 
Because the public may tend to men- 
tally stereotype gangs and the \'iolence 
they generate, personal distaste for the 
anarchy gangs represent may preclude 
any desire to understand the reasons be- 
hind such actions. But beyond the gen- 
eralized labels arc real people, and 
those who live within the shadow of 
gang territory tell their own stories. 

In Do or Die, realistic human por- 
traits emerge: G-Roc, B-Dog, Monster 
Kody, Bianca, Claudia and others. 
They are carefully defined by their 
words and actions in such a way that 
the reader may discover a growing lik- 
ing for them. The reader becomes 
caught in their narrative and concerned 
for their fate. 

What quickly becomes clear, should 
the reader have a stereotypical image of 
gangbangers, is that these are individu- 
als. There are no mindsets cast in 
stone. "I don't really like to do drive- 
bys," says G-Roc, '^because innocent 
people might get hit, you know?" Fur- 
ther reading reveals that G-Roc does 
indeed shoot people, but his personal 
code precludes what to him is a non- 
necessary taking of lile. A reference to 
someone who mistakenly killed the 
wrong people in a multiple shooting 
evokes the phrase, "...what he did is 
scandalous." 

The why of gang involvement gradu- 
ally emerges, in terms moving because 
of their simplicity. From a juvenile pro- 



bation camp staff member, regarding 
adolescent masculinity: "...in any other 
community but Watts there would be le- 
gitimate ways to express those feelings. 
Little League. Pop Warner, But if you're 
a blaek kid living in Watts those options 
have been removed. ...The gang offers 
everything those legitimate organizations 
do. ...You feel wanted. You feel wel- 
come. You feel important. And there is 
discipline and there are rules," 

From a mother, whose gang-member 
son died before he turned sixteen, comes 
the bleak recognition that economics 
play a large part in the determination of 
childrens' futures. The working poor 
exist "at the bottom of the present-day 
American economic barrel," and for this 
woman reality is mirrored in a resigned 
acceptance of a way of life that "came as 
naturally to her boy as hanging out at 
malls comes to suburban kids," 

From both Crips and Bloods comes 
confirmation that the money from drug 
sales can provide comforts for the ex- 
tended family, allowing escape from a 
marginal existence. Relocating, the 
dream to "make it out," is a potentiality 
too beneficial to be ignored. The price 
for such escape, acknowledged and ac- 
cepted, is the destruction of their own 
com.munity. 

There are no lengthy expositions upon 
social injustice or the trauma of violence, 
For insight, for a look at reality. Do or 
Die is a necessary piece of self-education 
for those seeking to understand the gang 
phenomenon. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that though understanding may 
come to the reader, it is neither solicited 
nor awaited by those living the gang 



"Cancelled Lives: Letters from the In- 
side," a video produced hy Brett H<fd(ies. 
co-prod need hy Ann Panizzon and 
directed hy Martin Good, Milestone 
Media, lm\, Santa Barhara, CA. 199L 

Perhaps nothing will deter a resolute 
adolescent bent upon crime and violence, 
hut \ iewing Cancelled Lives: Letters 
from the Inside might gi\'e serious pause 
to those who have not yet taken that 
"first step" toward delinquency. 

Designed as a preventive measure, it 
offers real words written b\ real people 
in a compelling format. Fxcerpted are 
passages from letters sent to lo\'ed ones 
and friends, letters written from inmates 
in custody in \ arious juvenile facilities, 
jails and grim prisons, to those on the 
outside. 

The situations are painful. A variety of 
well-known actors narrate vignettes de- 
picting individual descents into gang ac- 
ti\'ity and drug abuse. The hellish results 
of sexual abuse, told in a victim's own 
words, ttiuch the heart. 

Authenticity is the keynote of this pro- 
duction; locations are obviously not sets 
in a studio. Inexpressibly sad faces com- 
municate what words cannot. The noise 
and claustrophobic conditions are cap- 
tured, as is the essence of humiliation 
during a requisite, supervised, pre-incar- 
ceration shower. 

There is nothing "fake" or contrived 
about this production, nothing insincere 
or condescending. There is no moraliz- 
ing, only truth, simply told. It is enough. 

Prepared hy ' tc Ann Meador, associate 
editor r.|/*School Safety. 
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PRINCIPALS^^LEADERSHIP 



Excellence is a focal topic this Olympic year. The imagination is 
caught, riveted upon the dreams and long-held hopes of the 
dedicated individuals who push themselves toward personal 
perfection. Nothing less than the best is acceptable, yet much 
more than the best is demanded as each strives to excel, 
extending personal goals to increasing levels of achievement. 
The quest for excellence Is a common theme among this year's 
Principals of Leadership. These outstanding men and women 
have displayed to their respective schools, and the communities 
that surround them, positive examples of guidance; they confirm 
the trust accorded them by their students' parents. Excellence 
has been defined as that which "cannot be coerced or mandated. 
Rather, it is a condition to which individuals may aspire." Each 
of these men and women have decided that the nomn is unac- 
ceptable, that the usual can become the unusual through dili- 
gence and perseverance. 

From superiority in overall school climate to programs prepar- 
ing tomorrow's adults for tomon'ow's job market, from firm 
nurturing of potential dropouts to Innovative curriculum, these 
examples of excellence demonstrate advantageous use of all 
available talent. Constructive and creative utilization of time is 
clearly evident, as is emphatic stress upon mental discipline as 
the best means of achieving an orderly, safe, productive school 
environment. 

The 1992 "Principals of Leadership" are (counterclockwise 
from top left): Myra C. Bryan, Socastee High School, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina; Paul Casciano, Monches Elementary 
School, Moriches, New York; Francine C, Femandez, Kallua 
Elementary, Kallua, Oahu, Hawaii; Dorothy Travis Johnson, 
Lapham Park Assessment Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Dianna 
Lindsay, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Stella Loeb-Munson, Caledonia Elementary School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; William Martin, Bleyl Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas; David Snead, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Stephen Swymer, General Wayne Middle School, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania; and M, Jody Tyson, Stovall Junior High 
School, Houston, Texas. 

Presented as a public service by the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the NMTONAl, 
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New books promote safer schools 



Human nature, all too otten, seeks the lowest level of responsibility while seeking 
the highest expression of freedom and rights. When left unchecked, this often 
translates into disruption, violence, truancy, early pregnancy, drug abuse and, in 
general, a lack of appropriate self-control and motivation in young people. 

Schools and parents can play an important leadership role with students and 
the community in teaching responsibility skills. The ideas, suggestions and model 
curricula set forth in Developing Personal and Social Responsibility (1 992) 
are designed to sen/e as a framework on which to build successful programs 
aimed at training young people to be responsible citizens. 



The recently updated School Crime & Violence: Victims' Rights (1992) is a 
comprehensive text on school safety law. The book offers a historical oven/iew of 
victims' rights, describes how it has been dealt with in our laws and courts, and 
explains its effect on America's schools. 

Many educators are not familiar with the magnitude, import or specifics of the 
burgeoning phenomenon of liability and litigation in the United States. This lack of 
information and understanding can only breed more conflict and litigation. Schools 
must prepare themselves for the possibility of such liability. 

The authors of Victims' Rights cite legal case histories and cover current 
school liability laws. This useful tool provides advice to educators and school ad- 
ministrators in risk and liability prevention, and in implementing campus cnme pre- 
vention programs. 



ft Vu -:. i:\CH 

VICTIMS' 
RIGHTS 




Originally published in 1986, the newly revised edition of the School Discipline 
Notebook {^992) will help educators establish fair and effective discipline. It reviews 
student responsibilities and rights, including the right to safe schools. The correlation 
between orderly, disciplined schools and safe, productive schools is examined. Le- 
gal policies that regulate discipline methods used in schools are also explored. 

In addition, suggestions are offered for the many practical tasks required of educa- 
tors, including preparing discipline codes, defining and tracking infractions, and disci- 
plining special education students. A resource section suggests publications, films 
and policies providing further assistance with school discipline. 




